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A Review of the World 





HE political pot is merrily boiling in a 
number of States as we go to press. In 

all but one of them the campaign is being 
waged, to an unusual degree, upon the person- 
ality of candidates and “bosses” rather than 
upon clearly defined differences of opinion re- 
garding either State or national issues. The 
spectacle presented by a rapid survey of the 
field is somewhat bewildering. The Democratic 
State platform in Massachusetts commends 
President Roosevelt for his successful efforts 
to secure peace; the Rhode Island Democratic 
platform commends his stand for Federal regu- 
lation of railroad rates; Tammany Hall’s city 
platform also commends his efforts as a peace- 
maker, this part of the platform eliciting the 
greatest enthusiasm of the convention; the 
Democratic platform in Ohio takes the Presi- 
dent’s position in regard to railroad rates, 
while the Republican platform is silent on the 
particular point regarding such rates that 
arouses discussion; the Republican platform in 
Massachusetts calls for tariff revision; and 
down in Louisiana, Senator Caffrey- asserts 
that the Southern Democrats have become pro- 
tectionists and predicts the organization of a 
new party. In Maryland, the Democratic 
party is divided in sentiment on the dominant 
issue—the Poe disfranchisement amendment; 
in Ohio the strongest opposition made to the 
Republican candidate is made by Republicans 
because of his attitude toward local op- 
tion; in the Philadelphia municipal contest, 
the Republican mayor and the Republican or- 
ganization are having a fierce contest; and in 
New York’s municipal election the Repub- 
licans have as their candidate for mayor a 
ian who was one of the organizers of the 
Tariff Reform Club, while the most bitter op- 
position to the regular Democratic candidate 
comes from Mr. Hearst, who last year was an 
aspirant for the Democratic nomination for 
the presidency and who is now a Democratic 


Congressman! It is very much of a political 
medley. Viewing it, the New York World is 
led to ask, “Is the Democratic Party dying?” 
and The Times asks, “Is the Republican Party 
dying?” 





lw municipal contest in New York City is 
in many respects the most interesting one 
now in progress. The personalities of the 
three principal candidates for mayor are of 
exceptional interest, and that of William T. 
Jerome, who is an entirely independent can- 
didate for re-election as district attorney, is no 
less so. The campaign is a campaign of per- 
sonality. The question of municipal ownership 
of public utilities is the ostensible reason back 
of Mr. Hearst’s nomination, which was made 
by the newly formed Municipal League; but 
the professions of all the candidates on this 
subject are much the same, and the impeach- 
ment of the personal sincerity of one or the 
other is about all that that issue presents, 
therefore, for campaign use. “The platform 
upon which the Municipal League appeals to 
the public is honesty”’—such is the way in 
which Mr. Hearst’s platform defines itself. As 
no candidate is willing to stand forth as a 
champion of dishonesty, Mr. Hearst’s cam- 
paign is mainly an effort to prove that other 
candidates or their backers are in reality false 
to their professions. Of the various candi- 
dates, Mr. McClellan is but forty, Mr. Hearst 
is but forty-two, Mr. Jerome is but forty-six, 
and Mr. Ivins is fifty-five. 


cr ONSIDERABLE national significance at- 

taches to the New York City campaign 
because of its possible results on the political 
fortunes of Mr. McClellan and Mr. Hearst. 
“The re-election of Mr. McClellan will make 
him the most powerful Democrat in New York 
State,” remarks the Washington Star, while 
the Atlanta Journal goes a step further and re- 
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THE BLACK HAND 
—F. Opper in New York American 


marks: “If he succeeds again he will be just 
about the strongest Democrat in this country.” 
The feeling is already finding expression freely 
that a re-election this year will make him the 
next Democratic candidate for governor, and 
his chances for a presidential nomination later 
are thought to be excellent. Although he has 

















ME AND PAT 
—C. G, Bush in New York Worlg 
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always been a Tammany Hall man, receiving 
at its hands all his political honors so far 
(with the exception of the very first, which 
was an appointment by David B. Hill, when 
governor, to his staff, with the rank of 
colonel), yet he is to-day receiving support 
from many voters to whom Tammany Hall is 
as a stench in the nostrils. The late James C. 
Carter, president of the City Club, called at 
the City Hall shortly before his death to ex- 
press his high appreciation of the mayor’s ad- 
ministration. Dr. Parkhurst, in predicting 
Mr. McClellan’s re-election (though not prom- 
ising to support him), remarks: “It should 
not be lost sight that McClellan, no matter 
what some of those associated with him may 
be, is a gentleman and has the instincts of a 
gentleman.” Jacob Riis is another who praises 
his administration and supports him for re- 
election. And yet at the same time Mr. Mc- 
Clellan is said to have greater personal in- 
fluence with Mr. Murphy, the leader of Tam- 
many Hali, than any other one man possesses. 


R. HEARST?’S candidacy is the uncertain 
factor in the election in New York. 
How many votes he will poll and whether he 
will draw them chiefly at the expense of the 
Democrats or largely at the expense of the 
Republicans, are questions that perplex poli- 
ticians at this stage. It will be remembered 
that Henry George, with no more of an or- 
ganization than Mr. Hearst has or is likely 
to have beforé the end of the campaign, was 
second in the race for mayor a few years ago, 
polling 68,000 to Hewitt’s 90,000 and Roose- 
velt’s 60,000. “Will history repeat itself?” 
asks The World, recalling these facts. Ex- 
pressing a hope that “the municipal ownership 
extremists” would “go it alone” in this cam- 
paign, The Evening Post says: 

“Give the voters the freest chance to express 
their preferences. If they are of a mind to rush 
madly, under the leadership of a rich corrup- 
tionist, down a steep place into the sea, we cannot 
too soon know it; and if, on the other hand, the 
whole movement has simply been worked up in- 
sincerely, and is really hollow, so that those who 
are professing Socialism in order to get office 
are but an insignificant minority, the fact cannot 
too quickly be ascertained for their benefit.” 

The Times takes the same view: 


“From the public point of view it is well that 
the question should be submitted not only on its 
own merits, but on the merits of Mr. Hearst, the 
chief agitator in that field of reform. The com- 
munity ought to know how large a following 
such a class and such a candidate can get in this 
town.” 
































Copy right by Vander Wey de, New York. Photograph made for Conrent Lirzrature. 
THE MAYOR OF THE SECOND LARGEST CITY IN THE WORLD 


‘McClellan, no matter what some of those associated with him may be, isa gentleman and has the_instincts of a 
gentleman,”—Dr. Parkhurst. 
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FRANK J. GOODWIN 


Tammany District Leader. 


HE chances which Mr. Ivins, the Repub- 
lican candidate, has of election depend al- 
most entirely upon the inroads Mr. Hearst may 
make upon Tammany Hall’s following. Mr. 
Ivins is, personally, one of the ablest men in 
the city, an old campaigner, and was, until the 
free-silver issue came to the front, an inde- 
pendent Democrat who waged successful war 
upon McLaughlin in Brooklyn and Tammany 
Hall in New York. His nomination is re- 
garded by The Times (which, however, sup- 
ports McClellan) as “an inspiration.” It says 
in regard to it: 

“Tf the gayety of nations is not promoted by 
the Republican Mayoralty campaign it will not 
be the fault of William M. Ivins. We can well 
understand why the Republicans have named him, 
for had they searched the city with lanterns they 
could nowhere have found a candidate capable 
of putting such abounding life into their cam- 
paign. Literally, it falls to the lot of Mr. Ivins 
to kindle a fire under the ribs of death, and he 
can do it—none better.” 





‘LITTLE TIM” SULLIVAN 


Tammany District Leader. 
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JOHN F. CURRY 


Tammany District Leader. 


HILADELPHIA is all torn up over the 
election of a sheriff, a coroner and two 
county commissioners. The offices do not 
count for so very much and the candidates 
count for rather less; but this election is the 
first chance the voters have had to express 
their views concerning recent revelations of 
grafting, padded voting lists, and various 
other political abuses. The regular Republican 
organization had, before the revelations pro- 
gressed very far, selected candidates for the 
four county offices to be filled. These candi- 
dates were later deemed too badly smirched 
to be retained and they were therefore retired 
from view. A volunteer committee of twenty- 
two, acting, it is understood, for the city com- 
mittee, many members of which have been hit 
hard by the revelations of graft, have put up 
four new candidates, all of whom, The Ledger 
admits, are “fit” men personally. But a new 
City party has been formed to represent the 
revolt from the organization methods and an- 





ISAAC HOPPER 


Tammany District Leader 


“FLORRIE” 
Tammany District Leader. 


SULLIVAN 


JOHN T. OAKLEY 
Tammany District Leader 











THE BOILING OF THE POLITICAL POTS 


CHARLES F. MURPHY 
He succeeded Croker three years ago as chairman or 


the Tammany Hall Democracy. He was born in New 
York and had a public school education. 


other ticket, consisting also of Republican can- 
didates, has been put up. At the primaries of 
this new party, it is said, about 35,000 voters 
participated in the election of delegates to the 
nominating convention. 
The Democratic party, 
hopelessly in the minor- 
ity, has indorsed the 
City party’s ticket, and 
Mayor Weaver has 
pledged the entire force 
of his administration 
“in all its parts, every 
department and _ bu- 
reau,” to the support 
of this movement. A\l- 
though The Inquirer is 
supporting the organ- 
ization in its fight for 
life, the press as a 
whole is vigorously 
against it, and one of 
the early features’ “of 
the organization’s cam- 
paign was a large paid 
advertisement in the 
papers which began in 
the following interest- 
ing manner: 


“ BIG TIM 


He is “It” in Tamman 
New York lying be 


fo 
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“ PAT” McCARREN 


His name is not in ‘‘ Who's Who,” but he has a grip on 
the Democracy of Brooklyn Borough that even Tammany 
Hall could not break. 


“The newspapers of the city of Philadelphia, 
controlled in the main by Wanamaker, have 
denied, excepting by paid advertisements, repre- 
sentation to the Republican Party, embracing a 
vast majority of the citizens of Philadelphia.” 

THE Republican 


| F 

organization, in a 
city overwhelmingly 
Republican, can, as it 
thus admits, find no 
newspapers that are 
willing to “stand for” 
it, it seems to be 
equally unfortunate 
outside the city. Here 
is what a Republican 
paper outside Philadel- 
phia—the Chicago 
Tribune—has to say of 
the Philadelphia  or- 
ganization: 


“The revolt in Phila- 
delphia against the re- 
_publican machine is a 
hopeful sign, for it is a 
revolt largely inside of 
the party. Hither- 
to Tammany has been 
considered the most coti- 
spicuous source of all 
manner of political dis- 


" SULLIVAN 


politics in the portion of 
w Fourteenth street. 
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DOESN’T HE LOCK IT? 


William Mills Ivins says: “If L am elected Mayor of 
New York, I will not be Mr. Odell’s man, nor Governor 
Higgins’s man, nor any man’s man.” 


honesty and corruption. The government of New 
York has been pointed out as an illustration of 
democratic misgovernment at its worst. But, at 
its worst, the Tammany machine has not been 
as unscrupulous, dishonest, and dangerous as the 
republican machine in Philadelphia. . . . It 
perhaps is just as unfair to charge the rascalities 
of the Philadelphia machine to the republican 
party as it is to charge those of Tammany to the 
Democratic party. There is no politics in graft. 
Bad men attach themselves to all parties and in 
the largest numbers where the opportunities for 
graft and loot are the most numerous.” 


The “machine” has made efforts to appeal to 
party feeling, invoking the names of Lincoln, 
McKinley and Roosevelt; but the only one of 
these three living, President Roosevelt, has 
taken an attitude that is construed as a rebuke 
to the machine. Says the New York Times: 


“There is one service rendered by Mr. Roose- 
velt in these latter days which has not received 
the appreciation due to it, and which in its ulti- 
mate effect may well be compared with any other 
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in his notable career. It is the ban he has put 
on the campaign of the Republican machine in 
Philadelphia, the refusal directly or indirectly 
to recognize it in his capacity of National head of 
his party, and the absolute withdrawal from it 
of any countenance on the part of his Adminis- 
tration. The firmness and the significance of his 
attitude are indicated in the action of Mr. Root, 
now Secretary of State; in the position taken by 
Vice-President Fairbanks, and by Senator Knox, 
and, finally, in the reluctant cancellation of his 
engagement to speak by Senator Foraker.” 


The Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, 
representing 124 labor organizations, has in- 
dorsed the ticket of the Republican machine. 


Shee campaign in Ohio has attracted more 
general attention this year than ‘that in 
any other State. This is due in part to the par- 
ticipation in it of Vice-President Fairbanks 
and Senator Foraker, and their effort, as well 
as that of Governor Herrick, to make it turn 
upon national issues. “The defeat of the Re- 
publican ticket in Ohio,” says the Vice-Presi- 
dent, “would tend to shake confidence in the 
ascendency of the Republican party.” “If Ohio 
should fail to give the usual Republican ma- 





JOHN WEAVER, MAYOR 


Put into office in Philadelphia as a tool of the machine, 
he is now head of the revolt against it and has secured 
indictments of a number of the henchmen of the bosses. 











Photograph made by Marceau. 


A WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
“I am proud of the friends that support me. I am proud of the enemies that oppose me.” 
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jority,” says Senator Foraker, “it would, in 
the absence of explanation, be an indication 
that the people are displeased with Repub- 
licanism.” “If the Republican ticket is de- 
feated in this election,” says Governor Her- 
rick, “it will not be attributed to local or State 
issues.” On the other hand, the Democrats are 
doing their best to confine the campaign to 
State issues. “No national issues are in- 
volved,” says Mr. Pattison, their candidate for 
governor, and he proceeds to lay great stress 
upon alleged corruption in the administration 
of State affairs and upon the ascendency which 
George B. Cox, the Republican “boss” of Cin- 
cinnati, is alleged to have in all party matters. 
All this is the usual sort of “playing for 
points” on both sides, to which most Ameri- 
cans have become accustomed in all kinds of 
elections. But a feature of unusual interest, 
and one which is thought by close observers 
to be capable of determining the result this 
year, is the campaign which the Anti-Saloon 
League is making against Herrick (not against 
the rest of the Republican’ ticket) and in favor 
of Pattison. An Ohio correspondent of the 
New York Sun writes: “The campaign made 
by the Anti-Saloon League has resulted in a 
large defection from Gov. Herrick in the Re- 
publican ranks. The church conferences have 











“DAVE” MARTIN, OF PHILADELPHIA 


He was the predecessor and has now become the suc- 
cessor to ‘Boss’ Durham, whom Mayor Weaver forced 
out of office 
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by resolution declared against him, and the 
Protestant clergy of the State are almost solid 
against him.” 


“HIS Anti-Saloon League that is figuring 
thus conspicuously in the Ohio campaign 

is a national organization, seeking to extend 
in all States its influence as a balance-of-power 
party. It had its birth in Ohio, and has there 
achieved its most conspicuous results, chiefly 
heretofore in the election of legislators. If it 
succeeds in defeating Herrick this year, despite 
his majority two years ago of 113,000, and an 
average Republican majority in Ohio for the 
last fourteen years of 78,000, the prestige it 
will gain will undoubtedly quicken its growth 
and add to its power in the many other States 
in which it has established itself. It must not 
be confounded with the Prohibition party. 
While aiming at the same general results, the 
two proceed on methods irreconcilably differ- 
ent, and there has been considerable clashing 
between them. The League prefers to pick 
out its candidates from the tickets of the other 
parties, and to work for legislation against 
saloons such as it deems immediately obtain- 
able. It has made very considerable progress 
in Ohio along local option lines, and its suc- 
cess recently in New York State in amending 





“THE BOSS OF HAMILTON COUNTY, OHi0.” 
George B. Cox, former pugilist and saloon-keeper, is 


said to aspire to a seat in the Senate of the United 


States, 














A WARM-BLOODED CAMPAIGN IN OHIO 





SENATOR FORAKER 


His speech opening the Ohio campaign is generally 
construed as a “defiance” to President Roosevelt 


the Raines law, and by means of these amend- 
ments in driving numerous saloons in New 
York City out of business, has made consider- 
able noise in the world. It is waging the 
greatest campaign of its existence to defeat 
Governor Herrick because of the amendments 
which he forced the legislature to add to the 
Brannock bill, which the League had drafted. 


O HIO campaigns are usually warm-blooded 

affairs. They play politics in that State 
from the cradle to the grave, and they are rarely 
contented with a lukewarm fight. This year, 
in addition to a State ticket (governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, State Treasurer, State com- 
missioner of public works, judge of the Su- 
preme Court), members of the legislature are 
to be elected, county, town and municipal of- 
ficers, and, in addition, a constitutional amend- 
ment is to be voted on extending the term of 
governor from two to three years. The stake, 
therefore, is large and the zeal of all patriots 
correspondingly intense. The governor has 
been in active political life but several years (he 
is a bank president and a railroad president), 
and his present experience seems to be some- 
thing of a surprise to him. “I’m broad enough 
as men go,” he stated to a Chicago Tribune 
.correspondent shortly after the opening of the 
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THE GOVERNOR OF OHIO 


Myron L. Herrick, railroad president, bank president, 
governor, once slept in the parks of Cleveland at night 
to save money for railrcad fares. 
campaign, “but I’m tempted to institute suits 
for criminal libel.” His wife has been the re- 
cipient of a number of anonymous letters 
charging him with leading a double life, and, 
he says: “More than one preacher from his 
pulpit has denounced me as a common drunk- 
ard, and at least one, in eloquent periods, has 
described the disgrace to the people of Ohio 
on seeing their governor led reeling from a 
saloon in Columbus.” He adds: “I never was 
drunk in my life, and my real friends know 
this, as you do.” The governor was a farm 
boy, and when he first went to Cleveland he 
had to sleep in the parks at night to save 
money to pay railroad fare to his first job— . 
selling bells to Ohio farmers. His opponent, 
John M. Pattison, is the head of an insurance 
society, a prominent Methodist, and, accord- 
ing to the correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune (a Republican paper), “bout the 
first thorough-paced church-going man and 
saloon temperance advocate I ever have known 
to be nominated by any party for a great office 
who stood manfully to his guns, who never 
sought to carry water on both shoulders, and 
who frankly and honestly and without affecta- 
tion spoke what he believed without reserva- 
tion and without asking me to suppress any- 
thing in the interests of his political ambi- 
tion.” Mr. Pattison’s friends also are resent- 
ing “insinuations” that reflect upon his per- 
sonal character. 











DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Charles W. Bartlett is a Boston lawyer sixty years old, 
and a Dartmouth guaduate 


8 ae man in Ohio who is receiving all 
sorts of left-handed compliments and 
not worrying about them is George B. Cox, 
of Cincinnati. He used to be a pugilist and 
he kept a saloon years and years ago attract- 
ively nicknamed Murderer’s Row! Now he 
runs Hamilton County, having turned it from 
a Democratic stronghold into a county that is 
pretty surely Republican by 30,000 majority. 
The Republican campaigners insist that he 
does not attempt to exert any undue influence 
outside Hamilton County; but the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Democratic) asserts that he 
“is reaching out over the entire State and has 
Foraker’s seat in the United States Senate for 
his ultimate aim.” Even the Cleveland Leader 
(Republican) calls him “the Cincinnati 
despot,” but it asserts that “there are others,” 
naming Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, who 
is Democratic candidate for re-election as 
mayor of Cleveland, and who has “the most 
perfect and most powerful machine ever 
worked for partisan ends” in that city. 





DIFFERENT kind of campaign is tak- 
ing place in Maryland. The candidates 
on both sides have been dropped out of sight, 
and issue is joined on the suffrage amendment, 
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REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Curtis Guild fr., is sole owner of the Boston Commer 
cial Aul/etin and served on staff of General Fitzhugh Lee 
in Spanish-American war. 


which is designed to disfranchise the negroes, 
according to the Democratic interpretation, 
and, according to the Republican interpreta- 
tion, will disfranchise as many foreign-born 
whites as blacks and will place in the hands of 
the dominant machine, through election officials, 
the power to say who shall and shall not vote. 
The two parties are led by Senator Gorman 
and Secretary Bonaparte—the one a veteran 
political leader who says he will retire and die 
happy if the suffrage amendment is carried, 
the other a new leader who is commanding the 
forces in his first party fight, and doing it 
brilliantly. Senator Gorman is confronted by 
an organized defection in his ranks. Five 
hundred Democrats in Baltimore have organ- 
ized an Anti-Poe Amendment Association rep- 
resenting every ward in the city and are ap- 
pealing to Democratic voters on the ground 
that the amendment will inevitably be fol- 
lowed by dishonesty in its application, that it 
is “an attempt to do indirectly what the Consti- 
tution of the United States forbids to do di- 
rectly,” and that whereas the negro population 
in Maryland is but 18 per cent. of the total, 
and is diminishing in ratio, there is no dan- 
ger of negro supremacy such as, in other 
Southern States, has caused the adoption of 
similar suffrage provisions. This anti-amend- 
ment association is supported by the Demo-. 











THE PRESIDENT MAKES A FOOTBALL “TACKLE” 


cratic Governor (Warfield), who vetoed the 
amendment when it passed the Legislature 
and, after its passage over his veto, refused 
to order its submission to the vote of the peo- 
ple until mandamused by the Court of Ap- 
peals. The Republican party, though concen- 
trating all its efforts upon the defeat of the 
amendment, explicitly declares that the party 
does not stand for social equality or negro 
domination. The Florida Times-Union (Dem.) 
thinks that there is special significance in the 
fact that a member of President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet drafted this platform, and in the fur- 
ther fact that another member of his Cabinet 
—Secretary Shaw—is stumping in Virginia in 
behalf of the election of Judge Lewis, who ac- 
cepts the new law in that State which dis- 
franchises the negroes and says that with it 
“has come a new emancipation, and this time 
it is the emancipation of white men.” If the 
Democrats of the South, the Times-Union 
says, can believe the promises thus made by 
Republicans in these two States, “there would 
be nothing of moment to divide the parties.” | 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has found an- 
other world to conquer. In “making a 
tackle” for the purpose of stopping the bru- 
talities that have become all too common in 
football, he has won praises on all sides, and 
though, of course, the cartoonists have had 
their pleasant flings at him in this new rdle, 
the press treat the matter seriously in their 
editorial columns and their commendation 
seems to be nearly unanimous. “The entire 
country owes a debt of gratitude to President 
Roosevelt,” says the New York Daily News, 
a Tammany Hall paper, “for his proper and 
effective interference to change the character 
of our present football game. In particular, 
parents everywhere will bless him if his protest 
to the chiefs of the game will put an end for- 
ever to the brutality which has brought them 
such woe and held its place with an insolence 
worthy of its kind.” The News proceeds to 
summarize some of the results of the game: 
“In five years no less than forty-five young 
fellows have been killed, two from hemorrhage, 
two from spinal meningitis, one from blood-poi- 
soning, one from lock-jaw, two from heart failure, 
three from paralysis, eight from broken backs, 
six from concussion of the brain, four from 
broken necks and sixteen from internal injuries. 
In the great college games during four years 
there were ten legs and fourteen collar bones 
broken, four skulls fractured, five spines injured, 
four shoulders dislocated and any number of 
broken noses, sprains, bruises and internal in- 
juries, 

















“STOP THAT i” 
—C. G. Bush in New York World 


Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Taft held a 
conference two and a half hours long on Oc- 
tober 9 with the leading coaches and athletic 
advisers of Yale, Harvard and Princeton. 
What may come of it all remains to be seen, 
but it was agreed that an honorable obligation 
exists to carry out the rules this fall relating 
to roughness, holding and foul play, and the 
coaches pledged themselves to do so. Secre- 
tary Taft declared that he will do his best 
to have the army and navy football games 
stopped altogether “if there is sign of rough 
work that is intentional,” and, he adds, “it will 
certainly go hard with any cadet guilty of 
rough play.” 


HE President’s personal attitude was clear- 
ly expressed in his address to the Harvard 
alumni last June. He said: 


“T believe in outdoor games, and I do not mind 
in the least that they are rough games or that 
those who take part in them are occasionally 
injured. But when these injuries are in- 
flicted by others, either wantonly or of set design, 
we are confronted by the question, not of damage 
to one man’s body, but of damage to the other 
man’s character. Brutality in playing a game 
should awaken the heartiest and most plainly 
shown contempt for the player guilty of it, es- 
pecially if this brutality is coupled with a low 
cunning in committing it without getting caught 
by the umpire. I hope to see both graduate and 
undergraduate opinion come to scorn such a man 
as one guilty of base and dishonorable action, 
who has no place in the regard of gallant and up- 
right men,” 
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The implication here is that graduate and 
undergraduate opinion does not now scorn 
such a man, and the fact is a humiliating one. 
If it continues to be a fact much longer it will 
be fatal to the game without any manner of 
doubt. “It is this occasional recrudescence of 
savagery on the gridiron,” says the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, an advocate of the game, “which 
has started the crusades against the game, cru- 
sades which really should not be aimed against 
the game itself, but should be directed toward 
the sifting of the players and the elimination 
of young barbarians.” The New York Sun 
is also friendly to the game, and it insists that 
“the players badly hurt on the football field 
are nearly always either unskilled or physi- 
cally unfit”; but it admits, nevertheless, that 
intentional brutality is not uncommon. It says: 


“The game of football is marred by such un- 
manly practices as intentional trampling on hands 
and feet, thumping the centre rush under the chin 
with a vigorous knee, prodding opponents with 
elbows, and other unfair tricks, all intended to 
disable some good player and get him off the 
field and get some inferior man substituted for 
him. College men know that these things are 
done, and instead of crushing them under the 
irresistible weight of condemnatory public opinion, 
they pass them by with a smile as long as they 
work for the benefit of ‘our’ team and help ‘us’ 
to beat the other fellows.” 


tC AN brutality be eliminated from the game, 
and if so, how? To answer that question 
President Schurman of Cornell suggests that 
a convention of the athletic representatives of 
the colleges and universities be called to meet 
in Washington. He believes that whatever the 
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President recommends will be adopted by col- 
lege athletes throughout the country. Glen S. 
Warner, Cornell’s head coach, says: “I think 
a very simple way to fix things would be to 
allow offside play on all punts; to let the ball 
be free after kicks, and to increase the dis- 
tance to be gained in three downs from five 
to ten yards. As far as roughness goes, I 
think that this element of the game depends 
largely upon the coaches.” 

The Atlanta Journal thinks that all that can 
be done is to strengthen the sentiment against 
“dirty” work. Football can never be anything 
but a rough game, it says, and to eliminate 
roughness will be to destroy the game itself. 
As to changing the game into a more “open” 
game, it has this objection to make: 


“While the ‘open’ game is more spectacular, it 
is not less rough. It appears to the people on the 
side lines that the scrimmages which result from 
a_ stiff-line play, when the whole twenty-two 
players fall to the field in a twisting mass, must 
be the plays that put men out of business. They 
look brutal. On the contrary, it is the open play, 
the hard tackles in a broken field, at the end of 
those pretty sensational dashes, that do most of 
the damage. The public, in asking for more 
open play, is simply asking for more possible 
injuries.” 

This objection to the “open” game does not 
seem to gain warrant from the records in 
Great Britain, where association football is 
played. There is no such series of injurious 
mishaps recorded there, and there appears to 
be a decided tendency toward the association 
game here at this time. The Evening Post 
(New York) is responsible for the statement 
that sixty members of the athletic department 








* THESE LITTLE POLICY HOLDERS 


ARE A GREAT CCNVENIENCE’”’—Perkins 


—McCutcheon in Chicago 7rzbune 
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in Columbia are in training for positions on 
the “socker” team to be organized this fall 
(“socker” is the term applied to English foot- 
ball), and the University of Pensylvania and 
“at least four other large ’varsity athletic as- 
sociations are preparing to put teams in the 
field.” 
EVELATIONS of life insurance methods 
continue to dwarf all other topics in the 
newspaper discussion of the country. Officials 
of the Equitable Life, the New York Life, the 
Mutual Life, and other companies, have been 
on the stand, and if they have made arrange- 
ments with a competent press-clipping bureau, 
they have by this time enough interesting read- 
ing matter on hand to keep them busy until 
Christmas. The stories differ in details, but 
the substance of all‘is about the same. Presi- 
dent McCall’s testimony (noted by us last 
month) to the contribution of $148,702 from 
the New York Life treasury to the campaign 
funds of the Republican party in the last three 
national elections is paralleled by that of the 
officers of the Mutual Life, who admit pay- 
ment during the same time and for the same 
purpose—to defeat free silver—of $92,500. 
We have seen no defense of these contribu- 
tions attempted except by the officials who 
made them. The New York Sun comes pretty 
near such an attempt at times, but even it goes 
no further than to say that the purpose, as a 
purpose, was laudable. The Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser (Republican) has this very frank 
comment to make: 


“Those who claim to be so surprised at the 
proof that the big trusts and the life insurance 
companies of the country made up the [political] 
campaign funds are either pretending an igno- 
rance which they never had or are making them- 
selves out very poorly informed as to what goes 
on at every national election. The question of 
what authority the heads of these big financial 
companies had to pay over the money is a serious 
one, that will have to be settled by itself on the 
testimony taken. But the fact that the money was 
raised almost entirely by the big financial, trans- 
portation and industrial interests of the country 
was just as much a matter of common knowledge 
as that there was a political campaign.” 


The insurance commissioner of Missouri 
has demanded of President McCall that the 
amount paid out for political campaigns be 
restored to the treasury of the insurance com- 
pany within thirty days or proceedings will 
at once be instituted to revoke its license to 
do business in that State. Insurance officials, 
however, deny that the commissioner has 
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CHARLES E. HUGHIIS, GRAND INQUISITOR OF 
LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 


He declined the Republican nomination for Mayor of 
New York because it would interfere with his investiga- 
tion of life insurance evils. 


power to revoke a license for any cause but 
insolvency. 


A NOTHER sensational line of investigation 

has been that concerning salaries and 
commissions. Here is a little table compiled 
from the testimony of officials of the Mutual 
Life showing the amount of money drawn in 
salaries and commissions by President Mc- 
Curdy, his son and his son-in-law, during the 
ten years, 1895-1904: 


Louis A 

R. A. McCurdy R. H. McCurdy Thebaud 

1893 .... $75,000 $120,072 $12,583 
1894 .... 75,000 119,573 2,082 
1895 «+++ 90,000 127,499 31,393 
1896 .... 100,000 127,526 56,869 
1897 .... 100,000 122,590 63,817 
1898 .... 100,000 109,235 63,272 
1899 .... 100,000 99,097 94,029 
1900 .... 100,000 08,611 95,655 
1901 .... 129,166 90,959 97,834 
1902 .... 150,000 99,446 127,458 
1903 .... 150,000 124,388 139,455 
1904 .... 150,000 121, 147,687 


The grand total received by the three men 
since 1885 amounts to $4,643,926, not includ- 
ing Mr. Thebaud’s recompense for this year, 
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A VERY_POOR PICTURE OF A VERY POOR LIFE 
INSURANCE PRESIDENT 


In the last twenty years he and his son and son-in-law 
have received nearly five million dollars from the Mu- 
tual Life. 


which is not reported. For the New York 
Life we have this showing of yearly salaries: 


Joka A. MeCall, President ........0000 $100,000 
PS, TRCN GON. bec ei sccecvecseceees 15,000 
Albert McClave, son-in-law ............. 15,000 
John A. Horan, brother-in-law .......... 7,500 

WEE sonia sdesuaaw mors $137,500 


In the Equitable, the Alexander family’s 
wants have been cared for in yearly salaries 
and retainers at the following rate: 


James W. Alexander, President ........ $100,000 
William Alexander, brother ............ 30,000 
Henry W. Alexander, son .............. 25,000 
Frederick D. Alexander, son ........... 25,000 
Dr. Arthur Pell, brother-in-law ......... 10,000 
EP, GHETEG, TIO voo vic cee cwececces 6,000 

, 0 ere $196,000 


In the Equitable, however, the new presi- 
dent, Mr. Morton, announces a saving in sal- 
aries and other expenses amounting already to 
$600,000 a year, equal to four per cent. on an 
investment of fifteen million dollars. 


TILL another sensational feature of the 
investigation has been the testimony con- 
cerning payments of large sums made to An- 
drew Hamilton, of Albany, by President Mc- 
Call, of the New York Life. Here are the 
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figures showing the amounts paid to him for 
lobbying purposes in State legislatures, and 
also the sum paid each year and designated 
“law expenses”: 


Andrew 
Year Law Expenses Hamilton 
BO ou oeiexsasaots $203,792.84 $39,249 .00 
ar 107,869 . 35 
ME. ivaicnnssaancar 172,632.37 50,000.00 
Ferrer ae eee 254,793.95 86,126.35 
NEN Siatdinccantnerurkans 172,695.42 140,077.42 
DE te ceccaecucwed 57,229.01 12,164.90 





eee $1,103,920. 14 $476,927 .02 


For these payments, President McCall testi- 
fied, no receipts were given, no vouchers made 
in any form, and no entry on the books of the 
company could be found! The way in which 
the money paid to Hamilton was used is in- 
dicated by the following statement made by 
President McCall: 


“Under the organization of ‘Judge’ Hamilton’s 
bureau, wherein he was intrusted and put in 
charge of the legislation of the United States and 
Canada in its entirety, all bills introduced every 
year he had gathered in his own way, he had 
statements made of all proposed and introduced 
and passed upon, and there were constant con- 
sultations about the laws that were offered. I 
might say in five years there were more than 
seven hundred laws relating .to life insurance— 
in the last five years. He took hold in 1895, and 
in 1892, 1893 and 1894 there was a constant clash- 
ing as to the bills in the various States. 

“With the beginning of every year, I dare say, 
it is the feeling of every executive officer—I know 
it is my own—that, for the ensuing five or six 
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“LET’S PRETEND WE’RE SHOCKED” 
—Collier’s Weekly 























PRESIDENT SIMMONS ON “CORPORATION THIEVES” 


months of the year we are to be badgered and 
harassed to death in every State in the Union by 
the introduction of bad bills of every kind. 
Sometimes men of honor will feel that they desire 
to amend the law, and their motives are all right, 
but, as a rule, the general insurance legislation of 
this country emanates from persons who are de- 
sirous of simply striking at insurance companies.” 

Looking over the general figures of income 
and expense for ten large insurance com- 
panies, the Chicago Tribune finds that the 
ratio of the latter to the former has increased 
in thirty years from 11.8 per cent. to 19.9 per 
cent. Taking, again, four insurance companies 
w:.th aggregate assets of $105,000,000, it finds 
the ratio of expense to income two years ago 
was 16.6 per cent., while for four savings 
banks with a little larger aggregate assets the 
expense was but 0.9 per cent, of the income. 
“The policyholders,” it comments, “have a 
right to demand that the ‘sane and safe’ meth- 
ods of the savings banks shall be taken as a 
model by the insurance companies.” 


Bie address by J. Edward Simmons, presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank of New 
York city, made recently before the Maryland 
Bankers’ Asociation, has been widely com- 
mended for the very plain language used in 
referring to corporate abuses. Here is one 
extract from the address: 

“Men who pose as the salt of the earth and who 
condemn, without reserve, those who steal $50, 
or forge a check for $100, or accept a bribe, will 
themselves make millions by lying, by_misrepre- 
sentation, by fraud and by bribery. In private 
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DIOGENES SEEKING AN HONEST MAN 
“ Ah, what’s the use?” 
—McCutcheon in Chicago 7ribune 





JACOB H. SCHIFF, BANKER 
As director in the Equitable Life, he testified that 


directors have become o 


no account any more in most 
corporations, 


life they are stainless; but in the interest of cor- 
porations, of the trust, of the gas company, of the 
railroad company, of the insurance company, they 
will havé recourse to every villainy damned in 
the Decalogue.” 


Mr. Simmons prefers the word “thief” to 
“grafter,” and fears that the use of the new 
and less severe term indicates a less severe at- 
titude of the public. He says: 


“The ordinary thief is personally amenable to 
the law, but the thief who steals in the name of a 
corporation because he wields the influence of that 
corporation, has many times the power for mis- 
chief, which the former has. Such a thief is a 
far greater danger to the community, to his 
fellow citizens, and especially to the common- 
wealth, than the footpad, the burglar or the pick- 
pocket. Corporations are mere legal entities, 
and, as such, cannot be punished; but the director 
or trustee of a corporation, who steals or bribes 
or appropriates, is a real person, and he should 
be answerable to the law, and more so, as in all 
cases he profits by his wrongdoing.” 


Mr. Simmons betrays some alarm over the 
“startling growth” of the Socialist vote in the 
latest presidential election, the “avowed pur- 
pose” of which is “to subvert our form of gov- 
ernment and do away with individual rights 
of property as they have always been main- 
tained.” This cloud on the horizon, now no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but which may de- 
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PROTECTING THE ORPHAN 
—W. A. Rogers in New York Herald 


velop into a great storm, owes its growth, he 
thinks, to the fact that “the masses see great 
“fortunes accumulated by dishonest means and 
when so accumulated combined to smother in- 
dividual enterprise and to force unjust tribute 
from the public.” 


OMMENTING on this address, the Balti- 
more Sun says: “That a wealthy repre- 
sentative of the New York money interests 
should speak so plainly and forcibly in the 
interest of plain and honest business methods 
is an evidence that there is still a remnant in 
the financial pandemonium to speak for the 
Decalogue and gives occasion to thank God 
and take courage.” 

The Boston Herald is impressed most of all 
by the “apparent absence of any suspicion of 
wrongdoing” on the part of the insurance offi- 
cers who have tesified, which shows a “callous- 
ness of moral sensibility” that is the “most 
melancholy part of the exhibit.” The Florida 
Times-Union sounds a pessimistic note when it 
says: “We are reluctantly forced to conclude 
that never before were such a large percentage 
of men in high position mere beasts of prey 
as they are now, and that the United States 
is the center of the world’s dishonesty.” But 
the same paper sees a silver lining to the cloud 
and adds: “If it be true that never was so 
much rascality exposed as has been exposed of 
recent years, it is also true that never were 
such efforts made to expose and to punish. 
And these efforts are being successful. Money 
has not been able to buy immunity. High po- 
sition has not been able to intimidate. . . 
Never did fewer buy immunity than are suc- 
ceding in buying it now.” 
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S THE dramatic interest of the life insur- 
ance scandal intensifies, a lively sense of 
its political and economic significance forces 
itself upon the European press. In the unani- 
mous opinion of that press, the whole charac- 
ter of American finance is stamped with some- 
thing like enduring infamy. The London 
Telegraph indorses Hamilton Wright Mabie’s 
statement that the effect of the scandal will 
be felt all over Europe and that “nothing ever 
happened in this country so to damage the 
standing of American financial projects 
abroad.” Most noteworthy of all to the Berlin 
Post is the fact that just when President 
Roosevelt, as a peacemaker, had lifted the 
moral prestige of his country to a higher level 
than it had ever before attained in European 
eyes, the insurance scandals supervene. It is 
not at all likely, avers a writer in the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung, that there will be any real 
punishment of those who may be found re- 
sponsible for such wrongdoing as shall be 
proved. “Political and financial influence com- 
bined” will see to that. 


O THER European organs would obviously 

like to say more by way of criticism, 
but they do little more than to chorus denun- 
ciation in general terms. “Moral obliqueness” 
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MONEY MADNESS 
—W. Gordon Nye in 7om Watson's Magazin 




















EUROPE’S VIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE REVELATIONS 


is, for example, the explanation advanced by 
the London Morning Post, and it admits 
having borrowed even that phrase from 
one of the members of the legislative in- 
vestigating committee. “It was moral ob- 
liqueness,” says this daily, “that made the 
presence of eminent dummy directors pos- 
sible; that allowed members of the finance 
committee to engage in syndicate deals; that 
raised salaries without reference to the service 
rendered or to the market value of the work 
done; that favored subsidiary and ‘friendly’ 
organizations; that voted large contributions 
to the campaign funds of one of the political 
parties and that contracted loans and made 
advances of which no record was made in 
the books.” And European dailies echo 
one another’s amazed references to “forget- 
fulness of the responsibility owed by directors 
to the people whose money has been entrusted 
to their care.” “Irregularities in the manage- 
ment of the great insurance companies,” we 
are told, “have more than a merely financial 
influence. These institutions are the expres- 
sion of a nation’s thrift and providence, and 
those who direct them are in a peculiar de- 
gree the trustees of the people. If they prove 
false to their trust they strike a blow not only 
at business confidence and business morality 
but at habits that have more than a little to do 
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GLOOMY OUTLOOK FOR THE ANIMALS 
—Webster in Chicago /nter-Ocean 
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WOULDN’T IT MAKE A HIT? 
—May in Detroit Journal 


with the training of a strong national charac- 
ter.” Sentiments these which are stated with 
verbal variations in practically every daily that 
helps to make public opinion in Europe. Dr. 
Parkhurst certainly did not. exaggerate when 
he remarked: “This thing is hurting us in 
Europe.” . 





Bvt foreign dailies, in their- present eager- 
ness to pick the insurance mote out 
of the American eye, have clean forgotten 
the beam in the European eye. With- 
out harking back to the famous swindles 
of such a well-nigh forgotten adventurer 
as Jabez Balfour, it may be enough to re- 
call what the London Standard quite re- 
cently declared in connection with the fraudu- 
lent financial operations of Whitaker Wright: 
“With the statutes in force against making 
fraudulent balance sheets, it is possible to 
perform the operation known as driving a 
coach and six through an act of parliament.” 
The twenty-five million dollars that disap- 
peared from the capital of a great British cor- 
poration constituted “largely the superfluity 
of persons who were in for a gamble and 
knowingly took extreme risks,” not to men- 
tion “the offence of preparing fraudulent bal- 
ance sheets and concocting false reports to 
deceive shareholders,” all of which shocked 
the London daily. Whitaker Wright was, ac- 
cording to the London Times, “a culprit of a 
kind that, under our laws, fortune generally 
favors,” and like our own life insurance 
presidents, he had a board of directors which 
“took for granted what he said or rarely 
asked awkward questions.” Equally scandal- 
ized by New York’s corporation morals, the 
Paris Figaro and the Paris Gaulois refrain 
from all comparisons with the recent sugar 
scandals, involving personages of prominence 
in the French political and financial worlds. 
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They no longer remember even the Humbert 
millions. German dailies, fiercely denouncing 
the “cotton leak,” almost seem to imply by 
their comment that there never was a Berlin 
bank scandal some years back of such magni- 
tude that the Vorwdarts anticipated the com- 
ment of the Paris Temps on the Humbert affair 
by calling it “the greatest swindle in the his- 
tory of finance.” These scandals, like the com- 
paratively recent financial scandals in Budapest 
and in Rome, differed from the American life 
insurance scandal in that hundreds of business 
men, widows and orphans were by them ren- 
dered destitute or poverty stricken. “It makes 
honest American cheeks flush with shame,” 
Hamilton Wright Mabie is quoted in the Lon- 
don Telegraph as saying, “to stand by as I 
did and hear German and French men of 
affairs sneer at American swindling.” Mr. 
Mabie might have referred the sneerers to the 
comments of the Avanti (Rome) and the 
Hamburger Nachrichten last year on the Nasi 
scandal in Italy. The public funds had been 
used by the Italian Minister of Education in 
a way to suggest the thoroughness with which 
a clique of Parisian financiers, according to the 
London News, is now “looting” the treasury 
of the King of Siam. But no one could dis- 
play greater anxiety regarding the morals of 
American financiers than the press of Europe. 





H*? Sir Henry Irving lived another year 

he would have been before the public and 
behind the footlights exactly fifty years. Yet 
England’s best dramatic critics aver that they 
could not detect in him to the last any failing 
of histrionic power. As Matthias in “The 
Beils” he remained the genius he had revealed 
himself as Macbeth, as Othello, as Richard III 
two decades ago, or as Shylock, Richelieu and 
Louis XI years later. His method had be- 
come “less vigorously individual and ener- 
getic,” thinks the London Standard, but it had 
“mellowed and broadened,” was more artistic. 
“He appealed, and not in vain, to a public 
which seeks in the theatre something more 
than empty frivolity and idle amusement.” To 
the dramatic critic of the London Times he 
seemed most “himself,” most characteristic in 
his revelation of his genius, when he essayed 
Dante at Drury Lane. “If ever a man was 
born to look Dante to the life,” Sir Henry was 
that man. “He seemed not to be of common 
clay—for that matter Sir Henry Irving (even 
if he were playing Jingle or Macaire) never 
did.” The man and the career are summed up 
tersely by London Public Opinion: “Sir Henry 
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Irving, in raising himself, has raised his pro- 
fession, directly and indirectly. It is close 
upon half a century since his career began 
with a failure. More than half of that period 
must be described as one of struggle and 
stress. On the eve of the production of The 
Bells in the year 1871, he said, in answer to a 
question, ‘I have been waiting long for a 
chance. I believe I have got it now.’ His be- 
lief was justified; but in good fortune and in 
bad fortune all who have had to do with him 
have spoken well of him from call-boy to, we 
believe, even the late Poet Laureate. His 
honors have come to him not by wealth nor 
what is commonly understood by influence, but 
by hard work, good temper and a firm faith 
in the theatre as a potent means of teaching 
great truth, of awakening and stimulating the 
popular imagination and an aid in turning 
lofty thoughts into acts of equal worth.” It 
seems strange to the London Westminster 
Gazette that so striking a genius should have 
disclosed itself so late. He had acted without 
real recognition for fifteen years before he 
made the “immense success” as Matthias in 
“The Bells” “which gave him at a single 
bound” so high a place among the great ones 
of his time. His last rdle, on the day of his 
death, was that of Becket in Tennyson’s play, 
and the last words of the part are: 


“Into thy hands, O Lord,—into thy hands 4 








F{YE famous Hungarian gentlemen, with 
the political destinies of their country 
in their vest pockets, so to speak, waited upon 
Emperor Francis Joseph at his palace in 
Vienna last month, only to learn from that 
venerable potentate’s own lips that he would 
fight them to a finish in the conflict which has 
well-nigh rent the Hapsburg monarchy asun- 
der already. Away went the five gentlemen in 
high dudgeon to say to Count Goluchowski, 
Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that sooner than negotiate with him, an Aus- 
trian, regarding Hungary’s right, as a sovereign 
and independent nation, to maintain a Magyar 
army of her own, they would all die politically. 
Off hurried the count to deliver that ultima- 
tum to the Emperor. His Majesty, thus ap- 
prised that the five Hungarians categorically 
refused obedience to a royal command, yielded 
a fraction of an inch. He appointed the Hun- 
garian chief marshal of his court. —that Count 
Bela Cziraky whose name has been so mu- 
tilated by the cables this month—to parley 
with the five displeased patriots. But they 























THE PANDEMONIUM IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


would not tarry to be told again that they 
must surrender the language of command used 
in their national army, which to them forms 
the palladium of their country’s freedom. The 
chief marshal of the court did, indeed, see 
the firm five once; but when he called again 
they had gone—every one. All have since 
been active at Budapest, organizing the last 
extremities of resistance compatible with le- 
gality. Mobs surging through the streets, 
deputies refusing recognition to royal pro- 
rogation of their chamber, courts declining to 
issue government writs, cities withholding 
taxes, conscripts told to go hume because the 
law under which they presented themselves 
was void, and a former prime minister of the 
kingdom saved from a prison cell only by his 
immunity as a member of parliament—all 
these are but a fraction of the anomalies mak- 
ing Hungary now one of the most striking 
spectacles ever evolved by civilized govern- 
ment among men. 


HIS pandemonium in Hungary is every 
bit of it Count Apponyi’s work, explains 

the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, which detests 
the giant—Count Apponyi is six feet four— 
for having in the last thirty years belonged 
to every Hungarian party that exists, and for 
having, as it declares, “brought confusion and 
disaster to each in turn.” Certainly, Apponyi 
is the soul of the coalition which emerged 
with a parliamentary majority from the elec- 
tions of last winter, refused to carry on the 
government, and refused to let anyone else 
carry it on. Apponyi was the firmest of the 
five whom Francis Joseph refused to address 
in their native Hungarian when he scolded 
the whole coalition through its quintet of 
leaders. Vienna organs are quite sure that 
Apponyi’s presence in his audience chamber 
accounted for the royal ill temper. When the 
conference was arranged, Apponyi was left 
out because he is not to-day leader of any 
Hungarian party in the true sense of the word. 
He is by right merely a member of the “In- 
dependence” party, and as such was already 
represented by Francis Kossuth. But the con- 
ference without Apponyi would have been as 
a Tammany “slate” without “Charlie” Mur- 
phy’s “O. K.” Francis Kossuth himself, the 
duly elected president of the Hungarian 
“coalition” and leader of the party of “inde- 
pendence,” is—like Baron Banffy, leader of 
the “new” party, Count Julius Andrassy, 
leader of the “dissident” Liberals, and Count 
Aladar Zichy, leader of the clerical people’s 





THE ONLY ENGLISH ACTOR EVER KNIGHTED 


The last words uttered by Sir Henry Irving on the 
stage, on the day of his death, were: “Into thy hands, O 
Lord, into thy hands—” 


party—dominated by this Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi. His is the personal influence which 
has kept the other four from yielding to 
Francis Joseph’s entreaties that the govern- 
ment of Hungary be carried on. 


S Francis Kossuth “incarnates” the Hun- 
garian crisis, in the estimation of the 
Paris Temps, so Count Albert Apponyi is “the 
breath it draws,” or its “soul,” as the Vienna 
Zeit says. Not to know what Apponyi stands 
for is to miss the meaning of the long agony 
culminating in the chamber at Budapest early 
this month when the Hungarian Premier was 
impeached by the coalition on the paradoxical 
ground that he is not the Hungarian Premier 
at all. Apponyi has been so prolific in mani- 
festoes, speeches, articles in his German Buda- 
pest organ, the Tagblatt, and in the London 
Monthly Review, London Times and London 
Standard that it becomes an easy matter to 
interpret him through himself. His present 
fight, he tells us, is waged against “the funda- 
mental error” that there is an “Austrian em- 
pire” supposed to “contain” Hungary. The 
truth is that “from the beginning” there has 
been an independent Hungary, “a sovereign 
Hungarian state.” And Hungary has never 
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ROYAL PALACE FROM ACROSS THE DANUBE, 
BUDAPEST 


When Francis Joseph enters this building, he officially 
becomes King of Hungary, his title of Austrian Emperor 
not being used in Budapest. 


given up any portion of her independence 
as a nation, of her sovereignty as a state. 
When she called “by free election” to her 
throne the dynasty which rules “the countries 
designated by the collective name of Austria,” 
Hungary did so on the express condition that 
she was maintaining her independence. She 
has never been absorbed into Austria. She 
has only “allied” herself with that monarchy 
for purposes of “mutual defense.” To guar- 
antee the efficiency of that “mutual defense,” 
Hungary, through her parliament, entrusts 
“some strictly circumscribed functions of gov- 
ernment” to a body representing both herself 
and Austria. In Apponyi’s constitutional eye, 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, is “a 
foreign potentate.” 


EREIN, as Apponyi thundered at Buda- 
pest last month, is the “foundation” of 

the crisis. Its “superstructure” is the present 
“army issue.” The military forces of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, while providing 
for the efficiency of mutual defense, grant no 
recognition to the independence of Hungary. 
“No unprejudiced mind will consider an armed 
force commanded in a foreign language, under 
foreign enemies”—foreign means Austrian in 
Apponyi’s vocabulary—“as answering to the 
idea of an independent state, as not being 
rather in flagrant contradiction to that idea.” 
Not that Apponyi wants “separation” of the 
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Hungarian army from the Austrian army. He 
merely wants it to maintain “a character of 
its own.” To-day the Hungarian army is 
“suppressed.” “Unity of organization” has 
been made “uniformity,” and “Austrian uni- 
formity,” at that. This, then, is the ‘sum_and 
substance of the long controversy which, the 
London Times tells us, “resolves itself into a 
demand on the part of Hungary that about a 
hundred German words of command should 
be replaced by Magyar words of command in 
the regiments recruited from Hungary.” And 
it was in order to say finally and flatly to the 
whole coalition that he would not yield on 
this crucial point that Francis Joseph granted 
an audience to the five statesmen and then 
dismissed all without letting one of them shake 
the royal hand. The five, on their side, with 
a parliamentary majority behind them, decline 
to take office until the king yields. 


ape JOSEPH, with never a thought 
of yielding, while the five strove to 
checkmate him had been undermining the 
ground beneath their feet. As far back as 
last June he had implored one of the oldest 
of his comrades in arms to come to his aid 
and form a ministry in Hungary. The ap- 
peal was made to a soldier to whom every 
wish of Francis Joseph is law. Baron Geza 
von Fejervary is seventy-three. Commander 
of the royal bodyguard, reorganizer of the 
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CAN’T I EVER GET ANY SLEEP? 
—Evans in Cleveland Leader 











UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE PROPOSED FOR HUNGARY 


Magyar militia, outside any party pale, a vig- 
orous and finished type of Hungarian noble- 
man, he found, when he appeared in the cham- 
ber at Budapest to declare the pleasure of his 
sovereign, that his own career was wrecked. 
The whole coalition broke into cries of 
“Traitor!” and howled him down. The un- 
daunted old man prorogued the chamber only 
to be told that his act was unconstitutional. 
The chamber actually went on with its busi- 
ness after it had been “prorogued” with all 
solemnity. September’s adjourned session 
brought the coalition to the point of impeach- 
ing Fejervary, a move anticipated by him with 
another defiant prorogation of the chamber, 
which thus found its heaviest weapon sus- 
pended in the air until the turbulent sittings 
were resumed a fortnight ago only to be “pro- 
rogued” once more—this time until next De- 
cember. By ridding himself of the chamber, 
Fejervary, although he gave up the political 
ghost and resigned, had had time to spring his 
mine—a mine so deeply dug and so highly 
charged that it seemed at first to have blown 
the whole coalition to pieces. 


OWHERE outside of Hungary is the 
suffrage so artificially restricted by edu- 
cational, residential and property qualifice- 
tions. Nowhere do the voters constitute a 
more insignificant fraction of the adult male 
population. Whole groups of members of the 














ACADEMY AND STATUE OF SZECHENYI, 
BUDAPEST 


Szechenyi was one of the associates of the “great” 
Kossuth, and he endowei the Hungarian Academy of 
Science 
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THE MONARCH WHO REFUSES TO HAVE THE 
HUNGARIAN ARMY COMMANDED IN 
HUNGARIAN 


Francis Joseph has announced his determination to 
fight the Hungarian coalition to the last before he will 
yield the point. 


present coalition have been elected to the 
chamber by less than a hundred votes apiece. 
Count Apponyi himself has pointed out that, 
in a population of 17,000,000, Hungary pos- 
sesses but 900,000 voters, and he has conceded 
the anomaly in this fact. Moreover, such vot- 
ing as there is must be done under open pres- 
sure. Here was a precipice in the constitu- 
tional landscape over the edge of which Fejer- 
vary resolved that the whole coalition herd 
should be made to dash itself to its political de- 
struction. The’ bright idea seems to have orig- 
inated in the brain of Minister of the Interior 
Kristoffy. He is a personage of no particular 
account as statesmen go in Hungary; but he 
has “advanced” ideas, and he sprang into Eu- 
ropean fame overnight by coming out, without 
a word of warning, for universal suffrage. 
Hungarian surprise became blank amazement 
when Fejervary, the soldier who had never 
thought of votes in his life until a few months 
before, announced that he, too, favored uni- 
versal suffrage. The mere mention of the 
thing in the hearing of the coalition, repre- 
senting only the dominant Magyar fraction in 
the land, made those gentlemen feel like so 
many life insurance presidents forbidden to 
distribute surplus among their wives’ relatives. 
Universal suffrage in Hungary, even did it 
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THE HEIR TO THE KINGLY THRONE OF 
HUNGARY 
Franz Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, is said to fear 


that Hungarian statesmen would use the Hungarian army 
to ‘dictate terms’ at his own coronation. 





THE MAN WHO CLAIMS TO BE PRIME MINISTER 
OF HUNGARY 


This is Baron Zeza von Fejervary, impeached by the 
“coalition”? in Budapest. The baron declines to be im- 
sagen and prorogues the house every time the attempt 
is made. 
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not, as the London Times hints, so alter the 
relative influence of the factors in public life 
as to destroy Magyar supremacy within the 
kingdom, would almost certainly bring to the 
front very different men and very different 
measures. 


Le EJERVARY’S specter is said to have 
frightened the coalition so well that by 
the time some hundred thousand workmen, 
socialists and radicals had paraded Budapest’s 
streets clamoring for the right to vote, Messrs. 
Apponyi, Kossuth, Banffy, and the rest were 
almost disposed to surrender at discretion. 
Now, Hungary happens to have, among her 
celebrated statesmen, a certain Count Johann 
Zichy, whom the month’s cable despatches 
have sadly confused with that Count Aladar 
Zichy who is a star in the galaxy of the coali- 
tion. But Count Aladar Zichy is the leader of 
the clerical people’s party. Count Johann 
Zichy leads, or rather led the clerical party 
proper, he having given up that leadership 
when the clerical party joined the independ- 
ence party in obstructing the army bills. 
Count Johann Zichy is deemed an upright 
politician of decided ability, earnestly Roman 
Catholic and on terms of warm friendship 
with the heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne, 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand. The Count 
Johann Zichy has within recent weeks issued 
a political pamphlet in which his countrymen 
are advised not to frame an 1867 platform on 
an 1848 basis. As 1867 is the year of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian accord and as 1848 is the year 
of “the great upheaval,” Count Johann Zichy is 
supposed to mean that the coalition must mod- 
erate itself. That, says the Neue Freie Presse, 
marks Johann Zichy as “the man of the fu- 
ture,” the man upon whom Francis Joseph 
may yet call for a solution of all this crisis. 


OUNT JOHANN ZICHY no sooner read 
the Fejervary declaration favoring uni- 
versal suffrage than he hurried to the Bo- 
hemian estate of his friend, the heir to the 
throne. Archduke Franz Ferdinand was told 
that universal suffrage on one side of the 
Leitha would necessarily mean universal suf- 
frage on the other side. In other words, the 
Hungarian pandemonium was now threaten- 
ing an Austrian pandemonium ten times as 
violent. So runs the story in the Vienna Zeit. 
The archduke, already a prey to the dread 
that Hungary wants control of the Hungarian 
contingent of the common army in order that 
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her statesmen may dictate terms to Austria 
at his own coronation, dwelt now amid other 
alarms. He hastily besought the Emperor- 
King to throw Fejervary and universal suf- 
frage overboard together, but before that task 
could be fairly undertaken Austria. was in 
an uproar over universal suffrage. The Aus- 
trian Premier, Baron Gautsch, prorogued on 
October 6th a chamber no whit less turbulent 
than the parliamentary body that hooted “Long 
live Norway!” in Fejervary’s ears at Buda- 
pest. Vainly did Baron Gautsch shout that 
Austria was “unprepared” for extension of the 
suffrage. Vainly did he bellow that it is the 
tendency of some nationalities to “swamp” 


‘others when a too accessible ballot box pro- 


vides the opportunity. Be the outcome of 
these twin crises what it may, issues have so 
shaped themselves in the great units of the 
dual monarchy during the month just closed 
that the union between Austria and Hungary, 
as the newspapers of both countries agree, 
must undergo fundamental revision. Whether 
Francis Joseph now takes one side or the 
other, or merely essays to steer a middle 
course, he and his pair of premiers, to sum up 
the view of the whole press of Europe, remain 
pent up in Doubting Castle—the captives of 
Giant Despair. 


C= BRITAIN must fight on Japan’s 

side in any war the Mikado undertakes 
until 1915; and that, to many a Continental 
European organ, is the direst feature of the 
new Anglo-Japanese alliance. Russian organs, 
indeed, incline to fury because the Mikado’s 
army is at England’s disposal if India be 
menaced. “An offensive league formed by 
England against Russia, Europe and the whole 
of the civilized world,” asserts the Slovo, to 
which the London Telegraph rejoins: “It 
threatens none save the disturbers of the 
peace of the Far East.” “The treaty with 
Japan is a blow in the face to Europe,” insists 
the Berlin Reichsbote, which elicits from the 
London Mail the remark that “the outburst of 
indignation in Berlin must lead Englishmen 
to reflect upon the real attitude of Germany 
to this country.” With less partizanship, the 
Paris Temps, often inspired by the French 
Foreign Office, says that in Japan and Britain 
the new treaty occasions unalloyed satisfac- 
tion; in Russia, “dissatisfaction which circum- 
stances too fully explain to leave any justifi- 
cation for surprise”; in Germany, “an ill tem- 
per which is but the manifestation of chronic 
antipathy” ; and in France, “calmness.” France, 

















THE “SOUL” OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA” 


“Light is better than darkness,” says Count Albert 
Apponyi, ‘‘ but not all light is better than all darkness.’ 


as the ally of Russia, adds the Temps, has 
often been able to “benefit” St. Petersburg 
owing to the cordiality of French relations 
with “third powers.” And that “useful part” 
is “not played out.” 

















SON OF THE “GREAT” KOSSUTH 
“ Hungary,” says this leader of the coalition now de- 


fying Austria, “ will not allow anyone to fit her with a 
straight jacket.” 
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HUNGARY’S POSSIBLE PREMIER 


Count Zichy, formerly leader of the clerical party, is 
regarded by the Vienna Neue Freie Presse as the man 
likeliest to rescue Hungary from present complications. 


HE dream of a time when war shall be no 
more has been “recognized as a dream” 

in this new treaty, according to the London 
Morning Post. It pessimistically adds that 
the British rights protected by the treaty “will 
sooner or later be called in question.” That 
seems to be the conviction underlying nearly 
all London press comment, inspiring the Lon- 
don Speaker to say, in truth, that “it is taking 
a very great risk to make an alliance of this 
nature with any power.” But The Speaker 
represents that extreme wing of the Liberal 
party which is supposed to be hostile to the 
whole policy of alliances. That extreme wing 
is in a hopeless minority. “Combination is 
the law of the political world,” explains the 
London Mail, “as of the industrial world.” 
This paper seems to have an overwhelming 
majority of Britons on its side when it ob- 
serves that England’s “splendid isolation” is 
gone and well gone. It was the triple alliance 
of Germany, Russia and France that first dis- 
turbed the balance of power in Asia by its 
action after the treaty of Shimonoseki in 
1895. Japan was ordered out of Port Arthur 
then. At that time, continues the London 
Mail, Great Britain persisted in an isolation 
deemed “splendid” by politicians, but which 
real statesmen like the late Lord Salisbury 
knew to be full of peril. “The manifest de- 
sire of certain continental nations to suppress 
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Japan as the prologue to an attack upon Brit- 
ish interests in the Far East” made the Eng- 
lish see how fatuous was the “splendid isola- 
tion” of the past. The London Times pursues 
a parallel line of reasoning. What the newly 
shaped alliance may do and what the London 
Times thinks it will do is to save Great Brit- 
ain and Japan “for long years to come” from 
all need of drawing the swords which it will 
be the mutual obligation of both to keep 
“ready and keen.” And the Paris Journal 
des Debats rounds it all out by observing that 
the new treaty runs for ten years because 
Great Britain wanted to eliminate “for a suffi- 
ciently long period” that possibility of an un- 
derstanding between Russia and Japan “which 
has not ceased to retain partizans in the two 
countries.” 
yp presidential campaign was mean- 
dering insipidly in the direction of 
Palma’s re-election when General José Miguel 
Gomez, the Liberal candidate, withdrew from 
the contest, hurried to this country and pro- 
claimed the approaching election a farce. 
Palma, announces Gomez, is perpetrating a 
coup d'état, not, indeed, of the Napoleonic 
variety, but of the Bath House John descrip- 
tion. Ballot-boxes will be stuffed, anti- ad- 








HUNGARY’S FORMER PREMIER WHO NARROWLY 
ESCAPED ARREST 
Baron Desiderius Banffy was to have been summoned 


and detained by the police, but his position as a member 
of the house saved-him from_that indignity. 




















THE ELECTION IN CUBA 


ministration officeholders intimidated and 
Gomez himself counted out. Palma dares all 
this, according to Gomez, because the Cuban 
people are deprived of the right of armed 
revolution by the famous Platt amendment. 
Revolt by force would bring the United States 
into Cuba. But this Gomez thesis does not 
profoundly impress the newspapers of our 
country. Gomez is invited to be calm, to think 
again. “If Palma,’ says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, “had inaugurated such a political reign 
of terror as Gomez describes, someone in this 
country besides this discredited and fugitive 
demagogue would have heard of it.” Yet there 
are “some grounds of suspicion,” thinks the 
Detroit News. “Sugar kings,” the land syn- 
dicates and “scheme promoters” may be fo- 
menting discord for sinister purposes. The 
New York Sun prints details confirming some 
of the accusations made by Gomez, but in- 
dicating, on the whole, that that patriot’s de- 
spair of his country’s freedom is premature. 
Liberty may have received blows in Cuba, but 
she is not dead there. The New York Times 
is disposed to concede with the New York 





THE MAN WHO WANTED TO BE PRESIDENT 
OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC 
General Jose Miguel Gomez says a fair election is im- 


possible and he has withdrawn as the liberal candidate 
and come to New York in disgust. 
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THEZPRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC 


The re-election of Tomas Estrada Palma is assured 
by the withdrawal of the Liberai candidate. 


Sun that there is a substratum of truth beneath 
the layers of Gomez’s rhetoric; but it finds his 
revolutionary inclinations ridiculous, in the 
circumstances. “Those who have followed the 
acts of President Palma,” declares The Out- 
look, “and know his character, will be slow 
to believe that he designs to make himself a 
dictator or to put down by force of arms legiti- 
mate opposition to his continuance in office.” 
As for European views, they are all, with a 
few exceptions, to the effect that Gomez is 
simply a politician foiled in an attempt to imi- 
tate Balmaceda or Castro. 





HE regulation of railroad rates has be- 
come, during the last few months, an issue 
that, it is no exaggeration to say, looms larger 
upon the horizon of national politics than any 














JAMES J. HILL, OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 


He thinks federal regulation of railroad rates woulda 
affect railroads as zero weather affects streams. 


other in sight. It has in it the possibility of 
a sensational conflict between the President 
and the House of Representatives on one side 
and the United States Senate on the other. 
It is quite conceivable that it may force a con- 
siderable realinement of parties somewhat as 
“free silver” did. It is an issue, moreover, 
that involves constitutional questions of the 
most vital consequence to the whole country. 
And, finally, it is an issue directly affecting 
our whole system of interstate transportation, 
which has a commercial value of thirteen bil- 
lions of dollars and which is almost as in- 
timately related to all the social and financial 





HENRY M. FLAGLER 


Started as clerk in a country 
store. Owns Florida East Coast 
Line. Is a big man in Standard Oil. 


CHARLES S. MELLEN 


Began as a railway clerk. Now 
the President of the N. Y., N. H. & 
H. R.R. 
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life of the country as the arteries are to the 
physical life of the body. The subject is a 
big one, and it is being taken very seriously 
indeed by the press of the country. President 
Roosevelt is said, on good authority, to have 
decided not to raise the question of tariff 
revision in the next Congress in order that the 
regulation of railroad rates may have the 
right of way and a better chance of success. 


HE center of the whole question of rate 
regulation, as it has come up, is very sim- 

ply stated. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which was constituted fifteen years ago 
to regulate railroads, has now the power to 
listen to complaints concerning “unreasonable” 
rates of charge, to investigate into these com- 
plaints, and, if they are found well based, to 
prohibit the rate complained of and to name 
the rate which it would consider “reason- 
able.” But when it has done this, its decision, 
before it can prove effective, must be passed 
upon by the courts, and until they decide, 
the “unreasonable” rate continues in force. 
Even when the commission’s decision has run 
the gantlet of three Federal courts and been 
finally sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the overcharged shipper can 
gain redress only by instituting a suit for 
damages and carrying that through to final 
adjudication. And all the other shippers who 
may have been similarly overcharged all these 
years must institute their suits for damages 
if they wish to obtain redress. That is the pres- 
ent situation. The change the President pro- 
poses is to make the rate which the commis- 
sion declares “unreasonable” cease as soon as 








STUYVESANT FISH 


* Son of Grant’s Secretary of State 
and now President of the Illinois 
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A NEW ISSUE IN NATIONAL POLITICS 


that declaration is made, pending the decisions 
of the courts. Various bills designed to make 
this change have been introduced into Con- 
gress during the last five years. The latest, 
the Esch-Townsend bill, was passed in the 
lower house last February by a vote of 322 to 
17. It was not passed in the upper house, but 
the committee to which it was referred, with 
Senator Elkins at its head, was empowered to 
conduct an investigation into the whole sub- 
ject, and it has been doing this during the 
summer, having before it, as witnesses, many 
of the principal railroad officials of the country. 


HE apparent simplicity of this issue, as 
here stated, is misleading. As around 

a fish-bone, or other small object, gathers in 
the slow process of time the material that 
makes up the little boulder that small boys 
know as a “nigger head,” so around this ques- 
tion whether the commission’s rate or the rail- 
road’s rate shall prevail while the case is being 
adjudicated has already gathered a mass of 
arguments and statistics, solemn warnings and 
impassioned appeals, that bid fair to equal 
the accretions that have gathered about the 
tariff issue or free silver. The utterances 
that have attracted most newspaper comment 
are: Mr. Bryan’s open letter to President 
Roosevelt, promising Democratic support for 
the proposed change; the article (in The 
North American Review) on the legal aspects 
of the subject, written by Richard Olney, ex- 
Attorney-General; the speech made at Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, by Senator Foraker in opposi- 
tion to the change; and ex-Senator Chandler’s 
statement on the relation of Federal rate regu- 
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Now president of the ‘‘ Big Four” 
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A. J. CASSATT, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


Though educated at Heidelberg, he entered the service 
of the road as rodman in 186r. 


lation to the “Jim Crow” car laws that prevail 
in so many Southern States. 





SAMUEL SPENCER 


President of the Suwanee River 
Route and several other railroads 
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GEORGE GOULD 


President of the Missouri Pacific and half a dozen other 
railroads. 


R. BRYAN’S letter to the President is in- 
teresting chiefly for its possible politi- 

cal effect. “It is a beautiful letter,” says the 
Louisville Journal, “but why? Is it patriotism 
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THE IRON HEEL 
—W.A. Rogers in New York Herald 
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or politics? Is it art or artifice? Whatever it 
is, friends of the bill to regulate rate-regula- 
tion wish he hadn’t done it.” This wish is 
explained by the fact that President Roosevelt 
is certain to have a hard time getting the con- 
servatives of his party into line for his policy, 
and Mr. Bryan’s eager indorsement of it is 
pretty certain to make them still more difficult 
to manage. One Republican paper—the Balti- 
more American—resents Mr. Bryan’s proffer 
of aid as an instance of “colossal vanity,” while 
another—the New York Press—considers it 
“a piece of great good fortune for the Ameri- 
can people.” The latter journal, moreover, 
believes that both parties will split on this 
question, and that “the split is already begun.” 


FN pret agree utterance made by a friend of 

rate regulation that is considered of 
very dubious value to the cause is ex-Senator 
Chandler’s. He calls attention to the first 
section of the Esch-Townsend bill, defining 
the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as not only to hear complaints about 
rates but complaints as well about “any regu- 
lation or practice whatsoever affecting the 
transportation of persons or property,” and to 
order discontinued any such regulation that is 
found to be “unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminating.” Mr. Chandler considers that 
this will make it necessary for the Commission 
to put a stop to “Jim Crow” car laws in the 
South, an intimation that has aroused quick 
apprehension in the minds of many Southern 
editors. Says the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, 
for instance: “If this, the very first section of 
the Esch-Townsend bill, does not look at and 
lay its hands on the Jim Crow car, will some 
one kindly point out what it does?” It adds: 

“Has it indeed come to this, that a Northern 
Republican contingent can queer the Southern 
impulse for social preservation, and quiet the 
Southern conscience on the question of state 
rights, by an appeal to prejudice against corpora- 
tions? Can they brain at one blow the two last 
and only remaining features of our Southern life 
which bind us to the memories of our fathers who 
were the builders of this Republic—the one in- 
volving our social, and the other our civil life?” 

Answer to this is essayed by the Columbia 
(S. C.) State, which asserts that “the pro- 
posed Esch-Townsend bill gives no greater 
powers in respect to the regulation of this 
phase of passenger traffic than is already pos- 
sessed by the national commission.” It quotes 
the present law, which is very similar in its 
wording to the Esch-Townsend bill, and terms 
the Telegraph’s warning “a false alarm.” 














MR. OLNEY AND HIS “INEVITABLE SEQUENCE” 


R. OLNEY’S article on the legal aspects 
of rate regulation deals with these three 
questions of constitutional law: (1) Does the 
commerce clause of the Constitution authorize 
Congress to prescribe the charges of carriers 
engaged in the business of transportation with 
foreign nations and among the several States? 
(2) If it does, may Congress delegate the 
power to a Commission? (3) If it does, is the 
power qualified, and how, by the constitutional 
prohibition upon any preference to the ports 
of one State over those of another? The first 
question, Mr. Olney contends, involves the 
question of outright Government ownership of 
railroads, for ownership is “an inevitable se- 
quence” of rate-making. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to regulate rates on interstate 
traffic, it is “presumably right and expedient” 
for each State to exercise the same right over 
intra-State traffic. He proceeds to say: 
“The situation to be anticipated, then, is that 
railroads, private properties and _ representing 
private investments aggregating billions of dol- 
lars, will find themselves controlled in the vital 
matter of their charges, not by their private 
owners, but by two public Boards—one repre- 
sentative of local interests and the other of 
national interests, and both antagonistic to the 
interests of the private owners concerned. The 
two Boards will aim at the lowest possible rates, 
each in behalf of the particular business under 
its charge, and will therefore be in constant 
rivalry with each other in the endeavor to ex- 
tort from the carrier the best service at the 
smallest cost. Under these conditions anything 
like skilful, just, reasonable or stable rate-making 
becomes impossible. A situation is created in- 
tolerable alike to the carriers and to the public, 
and the sure outcome—unless the whole scheme 
of Government rate-making be abandoned—is 
Government ownership.” 


None first of his three questions, therefore, 

Mr. Olney answers in the negative be- 
cause of this “inevitable sequence” of Govern- 
ment ownership, for which there is no pro- 
vision in the Constitution. The second ques- 
tion, as to the right of Congress to delegate 
such powers, even if it has them, to a com- 
mission, he considers still an open question 
so far as the Supreme Court is concerned; 
but he believes it will be answered in the 
negative. The first part of the third question 
he answers in the affirmative as a matter of 
course, and goes on to point. out the serious 
result that would follow from the limitation 
imposed by the constitutional prohibition of 
any discrimination by Congress between ports. 
He writes: 


“The great trunk lines of the country, engaged 
in national transportation between the interior 
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President of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


and the sea-board, now carry on the business 
largely on what is known as the differential sys- 
tem. That system puts the ports on a common 
footing—puts a naturally inferior port on the 
same plane as a port naturally superior, by per- 
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mitting the carrier that serves the former to 
charge lower rates. This equalization of the 
commercial qualities of ports, diverse in natural 
advantages, is competent for the railroads, since 
the property they own is private property and 
is practically under private control. But the 
same equalization is not within the power of the 
political entity known as the United States, since 
its powers are strictly limited by the national 
Constitution.” 


No categorical reply to Mr. Olney’s argu- 
ment has, so far as we have observed, yet been 
made. The Baltimore Herald objects, how- 
ever, to the whole tone of his reasoning. It 
thinks that his argument is based on the 
“gratuitous assumption” that the commission 
appointed to regulate rates would be antag- 
onistic to the railroads. It says: 


“He assumes that a rate is to be arbitrarily 
made by a prospective tribunal which would 
wreck railroads, while the fact is that the chief 
function in ratemaking would be to correct the 
evils which the railroads themselves admit. Its 
mission would be to rescue the railroads from 
gorgons in such form as the Beef Trust, which 
President Stickney and others say is greater and 
greedier than the railroads.” 


ENATOR FORAKER’S speech at Belle- 
fontaine has been, however, the most 
sensational development in the discussion. 
The Senator has been looked upon as a close 
political friend of the Administration and a 
foremost champion in the Senate of its pol- 
icies in general. His utterance on rate regu- 
lation, however, is interpreted as a “defiance” 
of the President, though, it is said, this con- 
struction is a surprise to the Senator himself. 
The utterance gains in interest from several 
circumstances. It was made in a speech open- 
ing the Republican State campaign in Ohio; 
Senator Foraker is supposed to have drafted 
the State platform on which that campaign is 
being made, and this platform, while it speaks 
out for enforcement of the laws prohibiting re- 
bates, says nothing of the proposal to confer 
the power to fix railroad rates upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; the Democratic 
State platform, on the other hand, declares 
for a new Federal statute conferring on the 
commission the power to annul “unreason- 
able” rates and to impose “reasonable” ones. 
Moreover, as Secretary Taft has recently de- 
fended the President’s policy, and as both he 
and Senator Foraker have been prominently 


‘mentioned as possible candidates for the presi- 


dential nomination in 1908, Senator Foraker’s 
speech is taken by some as initiating an inter- 
esting contest between these two Ohio states- 


men. A part of Senator Foraker’s speech was 
as follows: 


“To take control of the rate making power is 
to take charge of the revenues of the roads, and 
that means that the Government is to assume 
the responsibility not only of determining what 
rates shall be charged, but also of necessity how 
much money a railroad shall be allowed to make, 
and thus determine also of necessity what im- 
provements it shall be permitted to make, what 
extensions it may build, what equipment it must 
provide, what new tracks it may lay, and what 
kind of service it shall render; for rates are so 
interdependent that there is no such thing pos- 
sible as changing one without affecting many. 

“Any other notion is a delusion refuted by con- 
ditions and experience. In short, if the Govern- 
ment is to determine how much money a railroad 
shall be allowed to make it must of necessity de- 
termine also what expenditures shall be per- 
mitted. None of these things can be escaped, and 
none of them can be done by the Government so 
well as they are now being done by the companies 
themselves.” 


ENATOR FORAKER has since made an- 
nouncement that he has himself drafted a 
rate-regulation bill which provides that the de- 
cisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall, as now, be reviewed by the court, 
but providing also that “it shall be the duty 
of the Court to proceed summarily, postponing 
all other business to enable it to do so.” He 
reiterates his opposition to any scheme to give 
the rate-making power to the commission, as- 
serting that the “fatal fallacy” of the Esch- 
Townsend bill was that “it is possible to chal- 
lenge a single rate, have it condemned, and 
substitute therefor one single rate,” when the 
fact is that rates so overlap one another and 
are so interdependent that “tinkering” of this 
kind is impracticable. One of the leading Re- 
publican papers in Ohio—the Cleveland Leader 
—referring to the Bellefontaine speech, calls 
Senator Foraker “another Bourbon” and an 
“apologist for the railways” who has “virtually 
defied” the President. The latter, it thinks, not 
the Senator, has the people behind him. 


- THE general discussion on the broad ques- 

tion of rate-making by a Government 
commission, the line of division is not yet 
very clearly marked out, and probably will not 
be until the Elkins committee makes its report 
and announces its conclusions and until the 
policy of the Administration is more elab- 
orately defined than heretofore. In the hear- 
ings before the Elkins committee, prominent 
railroad officials and prominent shippers have 
been examined and the testimony has for the 














AN ACTUAL ELECTION IN PROGRESS IN RUSSIA 


most part been decidedly against rate-fixing 
by the Government. Two points especially 
have been dwelt upon—the check which such 
a policy would have upon railroad extension 
and the incapacity of a Government commis- 
sion to handle such a complicated question as 
the fixing of rates for the whole nation. The 
Louisville and Nashville system alone, accord- 
ing to Mr. Walker G. Hines, formerly its 
vice president, has sixty-six traffic officials to 
supervise rates on its lines, in addition to 
twenty-five or thirty clerks. It is estimated 
by others that over 5,000 men are now engaged 
solely in adjusting rates of the entire railway 
system, which now comprises more than 
200,000 miles of track, over which in 1903 were 
hauled more than 173 billion tons of freight. 


N THE subject of railroad extension, Mr. 
James J. Hill, of the Great Northern, 
testifying before the Elkins committee, esti- 
mated a probable increase of freight tonnage 
in the next seven years to a yearly total of 
300 billion tons. To handle this, immense 
outlays must be made and immense sums bor- 
rowed, on bonds, to make them. But if the 
fixing of rates is to be taken out of the hands 
of the railroads, “the bonds could not be sold 
at any price,” and the money to make improve- 
ments cannot be obtained. “It would be just 
like a frost,” said Mr. Hill, “that would freeze 
the streams solid: they will not run any more.” 
Congressman Townsend, however, denies 
that there is any proposition that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, or any other, 
“shall make whole schedules of rates’; 
all he asks is “that the commission have the 
power to cure an evil when an evil is found to 
exist.” This is substantially the position taken 
by the President in his message to the latest 
session of Congress. He said: 

“While I am of the opinion that at present it 
would be undesirable, if it were not impracticable, 
finally to clothe the [Interstate] Commission with 
general authority to fix railroad rates, I do believe 
that, as a fair security to shippers, the Commission 
should be vested with the power, when a given 
rate has been challenged, and after full hearing 
found to be unreasonable, to decide, subject to 
judicial review, what shall be a reasonable rate to 
take its place.” 

‘According to reports from Washington that 
seem authoritative, his position on this point 
is unchanged, and the Esch-Townsend bill, 
with a number of changes in details, will be 
again urged upon Congress at its next session. 
As the Elkins committee is persistently re- 
ported to be opposed to the policy of the bill, 
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the Boston Herald predicts “the complete po- 
litical demoralization” of the Republican party, 
and the Washington Post points a solemn fore- 
finger to certain historical warnings which it 
deems significant: “The President is the lead- 
ing personality of the entire world. He is the 
most popular man in America, and has the con- 
fidence of the masses as none of his predeces- 
sors had it; but, be it remembered, Scipio 
Africanus was accused by the Romans on the 
anniversary of Zama, and the English popu- 
lace mobbed the Duke of Wellington on the 
anniversary of Waterloo.” 





USSIA’S national election for the choice 
of members of the Czar’s newly created 
“Duma”—which is to assemble not later than 
the middle of January next—has just entered 
its preliminary phases. Liberal and radical 
elements had made up their minds, when 
Nicholas surprised his country several weeks 
ago with something that looked like a con- 
stitution, to boycott these elections rigorously. 
That idea has since been modified. Every 
Russian with a vote is urged to cast it, al- 
though he will have to do so under the “gen- 
eral supervision” of agents of the Minister of 
the Interior, agents oi the local governor and 
agents of the local prefect of police. Already 
the working men in the large towns and “the 
intelligence” everywhere find themselves skil- 
fully disfranchised. “The intelligent” may 
vote, indeed, when they happen to be landed 
proprietors or real-estate owners in munici- 
palities or “investing” capitalists. But their 
property qualifications are made so high as 
to render their voting strength relatively in- 
significant. Workingmen may vote when they 
have not lost their peasant status. But they 
are now finding that status so artfully hedged 
about with bureaucratic red tape that no 
“labor vote” shows the slightest capacity to 
emerge in the coming Duma. Members of 
this “purely consultative body,” as Nicholas 
himself calls it, are chosen, moreover, not by 
direct ballot but by a mechanically devised 
system of electoral colleges. It is self-evident 
to the press of western Europe that Russia’s 
experiment with parliamentary institutions is 
proceeding in a most Muscovite manner. 


HE Russian peasant is now in a sort of 
political quarantine. This is the logical 
bureaucratic outcome of the fact that out of 
some 412 members of the Duma, perhaps 78 
will be elected by the peasant vote alone. In 
the choice of nearly all the rest the peasant 
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WITTE 
—Kladderudatsch (Berlin) 


vote will be an important factor. When the 
peasants have voted the three successive stages 
of their own local electoral colleges into exist- 
ence, they are, through the surviving electoral 
college of them all, to assist the landed pro- 
prietors and the well-to-do burgesses of the 
region in the production of yet another elec- 
toral college. This final body proceeds tem- 
porarily to disintegrate. The peasants present 
are segregated until they elect an eligible 
peasant—or peasants—to the Duma, where- 
upon they return to the main body, and the 
remainder of the quota of local representation 
in the Duma is then made up by the vote of 
all. The exact stage at which this process, 
with its modifications to suit circumstances, 
has now arrived in the different “govern- 


ments” involves a series of mathematical cal- 
culations to which General Trepoff alone holds 
the key. 


gpd representation in Russia is thus 

organized on the strictest basis of status. 
No democratically inclined noble, for instance, 
would be eligible to membership in the Duma 
as the representative of a technically “peas- 
ant” constituency. Furthermore, any peasant 
or any son of a peasant who has received “the 
higher education” is made to lose that peasant 
status by law. He could not get a seat in the 
Duma as the representative of any constitu- 
ency of peasants. He has no vote in a peasant 
capacity. If he be a workman or if he be one 
of “the intelligent,” he is sure to find himself 
excluded from the suffrage by what is de- 
liberately intended to be a prohibitive property 
qualification. “A caricature of universal 
suffrage,” all this is styled by Peter Struve, 
the distinguished “illegal” Russian agitator, 
writing in the Neue Freie Presse. Prepon- 
derance, he explains, is given to that mass of 
ignorance in the land which experience has 
shown to respond most readily to the auto- 
cratic call. 





W ITTE, having reached home a disgraced 
man, finds himself a count. It was 
rather a shabby title to put him off with, 
thinks the Paris Action, since even princes are 
apt in Russia to be persons of no great conse- 
quence: “the grand duke bears the title worth 
having.” Besides, Witte had already been 
made a count years ago. He thought so little 
of the honor that he never used the title. He 
may find himself a prime minister or some- 
thing of that sort yet if Nicholas II does not 
change his variable mind and if Europe’s 
newspapers know their Muscovite. Behind 
the rhetorical flourishes in which Nicholas 
couches his estimate of the “Count’s” serv- 
ices at Portsmouth, the Vienna Zeit suspects 
the Czar’s ancient grudge against Witte lying 
at the bottom of the autocratic heart like a 
stone in a well. Nicholas, conjectures the 
London Spectator, feels that he was tricked 
into a peace which he never really wanted. 
Witte is therefore the scapegoat, as many 
Parisian dailies look at the matter. He must 
wrestle with the project of creating a real 
ministry with a real premier, for a potentate 
who is firmly determined to remain a despot. 
The Czar’s rotten edifice seems incapable of 
sustaining the new improvement Witte is or- 
dered to make. 
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Woman In Recent French Literature 


That poets and novelists perpetually look 
to woman for their inspiration and their 
themes is a fact generally appreciated. French 
literature, in particular, shows the deep im- 
press of woman’s influence, and this influence 
appears not merely in the masterpieces of a 
Victor Hugo or a Balzac, but also in the lesser 
known works of a Vigny or a Bourget. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, whose new volume of “French 
Profiles” * interprets some of the most notable 
of modern French authors for English readers, 
takes Alfred de Vigny, whom he calls “one 
of the main illuminating forces of the nine- 
teenth century,” as the very type of a poet 
made and marred by woman’s love. It appears 
that Vigny did much of his best work under 
the spell of Marie Dorval, a Paris actress. He 
had married, at the age of twenty-eight, an 
Englishwoman “of majestic beauty,” but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gosse, he “had never loved” 
until he met Madame Dorval. There exists 
no evidence that the wife, who was an invalid, 
ever lost her liking for her husband or ceased 
to be soothed by his presence. When “love, 
for the first and only time, swépt like a whirl- 
wind of fire over his calm existence,” she even 
seems to have given a kind of sanction to his 
infatuation. For a while “Madame Dorval pos- 
sessed the life of the poet, swayed his instincts, 
inspired his intellect. His genius enjoyed a 
new birth in her; she brought about a palin- 
genesis of his talent.” But the end was disas- 
trous. His “Eloa,” described by Gautier as 
“the most beautiful and perhaps the most per- 
fect poem in the French language,” was en- 
acted in real life, with the parts reversed. In 
place of the angel seduced by Satan, Madame 
Dorval became a demon drawing down an 
angel from his high estate. She tired of him 
at last and became involved in an intrigue with 
Alexandre Dumas. Wounded mortally in his 
pride and in his passion, Vigny felt, as he 
said, “the earth give way under his feet.” Life 
lost all interest for him. He almost ceased tu 
write. A pessimist of pessimists, he withdrew, 
with his invalid wife, to a solitary house in 
the west of France. When he died, in 1863, 
ten poems were discovered among his papers. 
* FRENCH PROFILES. By Ed, Gosse. Dodd, Mead & Co 


The earliest of these posthumous pieces, “La 
Colére de Samson,” evokes this comment from 
Mr. Gosse: 


“It is a curious proof of the intensity with 
which Alfred de Vigny concentrated himself on 
his vision that this terrible poem, one of the 
most powerful in the French language, should 
have been written in England during a country 
visit. It would seem that for more than three 
years the wounded poet had been brooding on 
his wrongs. Suddenly, without warning, the 
storm breaks in a tremendous picture of the de- 
ceit of woman and the helpless strength of man, 
in verses the melody of which are only equalled 
by their poignant agony . . He buried the 
memory of Madame Dorval under ‘La Colére de 
Samson,’ as a volcano buries a guilty city be- 
neath a shower of burning ashes, and he turned 
to the contemplation of the world as he saw it 
under the soft light of the gentle despair which 
now more and more completely invaded his 
spirit.” 

Alphonse Daudet, in his own life a model 
of the domestic virtues, was constantly pre- 
occupied with the delineation of woman’s 
character. One of his best known books, con- 
taining a series of delicate studies in the psy- 
chology of “Artists’ Wives,” has been widely 
read in England and this country. The 
famous or notorious “Sapho,” generally con- 
ceded to be Daudet’s masterpiece, deals with 
that “obsession of the feminine” which never 
seems to lose its fascination for the Gallic 
temperament. Mr. Gosse is impressed by “the 
really extraordinary chastity and delicacy of 
Daudet’s language, the tact with which, even 
in a book like ‘Sapho,’ he avoids all occasion 
of offence.” He goes on to say: 


“Who will lose the impression, so amazingly 
vivid, left by the ‘Cabecilla’ in the ‘Contes 
Choisis,’ or by ‘Les Femmes d’Artistes,’ ‘ce livre 
si beau, si cruel,’ as Guy de Maupassant called 
it? Who will forget Queen Frédérique 
when she discovers that the diamonds of Illyria 
are paste? and who Madame Ebsen in her final 
interview with Eline? The love of life, of light, 
of the surface of all beautiful things, the orna- 
ment of all human creations, illuminates the 
books of Alphonse Daudet. The only thing he 
hated was the horrible little octopus-woman, the 
Fanny Legrand or Sidonie Chébe, who has no 
other object or function than to wreck the lives 
of weak young men. To her, perhaps, he is 
cruel; she was hardly worth his steel. But every- 
thing else he loves to contemplate.” 
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EDMUND GOSSE 


His new volume, ‘“ French Profiles,’’ interprets some 
of the most notable of modern French authors for English 
readers, 


Pierre Loti, it need hardly be said, was an 
acute observer of womankind and of her in- 
fluence upon man. “If there is any theme,” 
remarks Mr. Gosse, “in which M. Loti de- 
lights, and to the delineation of which he 
brings his most delicate and sympathetic gifts, 
it is the progress of the passion of love in 
adolescence.” Ferdinand Fabre, on the other 
hand, presents the remarkable spectacle of a 
French writer who “put forth with success 
novel after novel, from which the female ele- 
ment is entirely excluded. In his principal 
books love is not mentioned, and women take 
no part at all.” Different from either of these 
writers is the newly elected academician, 
René Bazin, whose dominant qualities are 
described as “purity, freshness, simplicity.” 
His early novels, “Ma Tante Giron,” “Une 
Tache d’Encre” and‘ ‘La Sarcelle Bleue,” deal 
with innocent love affairs, and “Madame Co- 
rentine” is “a sort of hymn to the glory of 
devoted and unruffled matrimony.” Of M. 
Bazin we read further: 


“Whatever honors the future may have in 
store for the author of ‘La Terre qui Meurt,’ it 
is not to be believed that he will ever develop 
into an author dangerous to morals. His stories 


and sketches might have been read, had chro- 
nology permitted, by Mrs. Barbauld to Miss Han- 
nah More. Mrs. Chapone, so difficult to satisfy, 
would have rejoiced to see them in the hands of 
those cloistered virgins, her long-suffering 
daughters. And there is-not, to my knowledge, 
one other contemporary French author of the 
imagination who could endure that stringent test. 
M. Bazin’s novels appeal to persons of a dis- 
tinctly valetudinarian moral digestion. With all 
this, they are not dull, or tiresome, or priggish. 
They preach no sermon, except a broad and 
wholesome amiability; they are possessed by no 
provoking propaganda of virtue. Simply, M. 
Bazin sees the beauty of domestic life in France, 
is fascinated by the charm of the national gaiety 
and courtesy, and does not attempt to look below 
the surface.” 


Paul Bourget’s literary methods are very 
similar to those employed by Henry James, 
with whom he has often been compared and 
to whom he acknowledges his indebtedness. 
M. Bourget visited this country ten years ago, 
and his impressions of American womanhood 
were duly chronicled in “Outre-Mer.” They 
are worth recalling at this time. Says Mr. 
Gosse: 


“What he has to say and what he has to admit 
ignorance of are equally interesting. He has to 
confess himself baffled by that extraordinary out- 
come of Western civilization, the American girl, 
but he revenges himself by the notation of in- 
numerable instances of her peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies. On the whole, though she puzzles 
him, he is greatly delighted with her. We re- 
member hearing of the first visit paid to New- 
port by a young French poet of the Symbolists, 
who was well acquainted with the American lan- 
guage, but whose manners were all adjusted to 
the model of the Boulevard St. Michel. He made 
a dozen serious blunders, all of which were be- 
nignly forgiven, before he settled down to some 
due recognition of the cold, free, stimulating and 
sphinx-like creature that woman is on the shores 
of America. M. Bourget is too much of a man 
of the world, and has been too carefully trained, 
to err in this way, but his wonder is no less 
pronounced. He comes to the curious ‘conclusion 
that the desire for woman takes second place in 
the preoccupations of the men.’ He considers, 
as others have done, that this condition of things 
can .be but transitory, and that the strange 
apotheosis of the American girl, with all that it 
presupposes in the way of reticence of manners, 
is but a transitory phase. He falls into an elo- 
quent description of the American idol, the sex- 
less woman of the United States, and closes it 
with a passage which is one of the most remark- 
able in his volumes: 

“‘This woman can live unloved. She has no 
need to be loved. She symbolizes neither pleasure 
nor tenderness. She is, as it were, a living 
objet dart, a learned and final human product, 
which attests that the Yankee, this hopeless man 
of yesterday, conquered by the Old World, has 
known how to draw out of the savage land into 
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which he was thrown by fate an entirely new 
civilization, incarnated in this woman, his luxury 
and his pride. All of this civilization is ex- 
plained in the look of her deep eyes . . . all 


A Study of the Love 


The near approach, of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
birth lends special timeliness to an article in 
The Century Magazine (October) on the mar- 
riage of the Brownings. The writer, Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder, points out that “in the 
very heart and center of our modern world 
there was enacted and immortally sung one of 
the most exquisite love-histories of which the 
‘world has knowledge”; and he thinks that the 
union of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett has been well named “the most perfect 
example of wedded happiness in the history 
of literature—perfect in the inner life and 
perfect in its poetical expressions.” 

Mr. Gilder proceeds to an interesting in- 
quiry into the direct references made by the 
Brownings to each other, taking up, first of 
all, Mrs. Browning’s immortal Portuguese 
Sonnets, of which he says: “These ‘Sonnets,’ 
in their profound vision, their flaming sin- 
cerity, the eloquence with which they express 
the utter self-abnegation no less than the self- 
assertion of genuine love, transcend the dis- 
tinctions of sex and proclaim authentically 
not only the woman’s part, but, also, that 
which is common, in the master passion, to 
both woman and man.” Of the conditions 
under which the sonnets were written and pre- 
sented to Robert Browning, Mr. Gilder gives 
this account: 


“It was during their residence in Pisa, early 
in 1847, that Browning first saw the ‘Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,’ as the poet Edmund Gosse 
has told by authority of Browning himself. 
‘Their custom was, Mr. Browning said, to write 
alone, and not to show each other what they had 
written. This was a rule which he sometimes 
broke through, but she never. He had the habit 
of working in a downstairs room, where their 
meals were spread, while Mrs. Browning studied 
in a room on the floor above. One day, early in 
1847, their breakfast being over, Mrs. Browning 
went up-stairs, while her husband stood at the 
window watching the street till the table should 
be cleared. He was presently aware of some 
one behind him, although the servant was gone. 
It was Mrs. Browning, who held him by the 
shoulder to prevent his turning to look at her, 
and at the same time pushed a packet of papers 
into the pocket of his coat. She told him to 


that means idealism in this country without 
ideals, that will perhaps be its ruin, but as yet 
remains its greatness—an absolute, single, sys- 
tematic and indomitable faith in will- -power.’” 


Poetry of the Brownings 


read that, and to tear it up if he did not like it ; 
and then she fled again to her own room.’ 

this was in fulfilment of prophecy; for had she 
not said in her letter of July 22, 1846, as much 
as this about the ‘Sonnets’; ‘You shall see some 
day at Pisa what I will not show you now. Does 
not Solomon say that “there is a time to read 
what is written”? If he does n’t, he ought.’ 

“Browning, notwithstanding his intense love of 
privacy, took the right ground concerning these 
works of inimitable art. ‘I dared not reserve to 
myself,’ he said, ‘the finest sonnets written in any 
language since Shakespeare’s.’ Mrs. Browning 
finally consented to their being printed, under 
Miss Mitford’s care, as ‘Sonnets | by | E. B. B. | 
Reading | Not for Publication | 1847,’ and in the 
edition of her poems brought out in 1850 they 
were actually published, with their present title, 
which was suggested by her husband. The au- 
thor’s suggestion had been ‘Sonnets translated 
from the Bosnian’; but Browning, who called the 
author of ‘Catarina to Camoéns’ his ‘own little 
Portuguese,’ named the title that prevailed.” 

The artistic language of Mrs. Browning’s 
love experience, as Mr. Gilder goes on to say, 
was not confined to this great poem series. It 
appears in the poems called “Casa Guidi Win- 
dows,” which give us “delightful glimpses of 
their common joy—in later, peaceful, married 
years—in those Italian scenes which were to 
each a passion.” It was framed also in other 
“exquisite and noble verse,” namely, in the six 
poems, “Life and Love,” “A Denial,” “Proof 
and Disproof,” “Question and Answer,” “In- 
clusions” and “Insufficiency.” 

The poetry addressed by Browning to his 
wife cannot compare either in volume or im- 
portance with Elizabeth Browning’s output. 
This fact is in part explained by a letter ad- 
dressed to her in 1846, in which he says: “I 
will tell you many things, it seems to me now, 
but when I am with you they always float out 
of mind. The feelings must remain unwritten 
—unsung too, I fear. I very often fancy that 
if I had never before resorted to that mode of 
expression, to singing,—poetry—now I should 
resort to it, discover it! Whereas now—my 
very use and experience of it deters me—if 
one phrase of mine should seem ‘poetical’ in 
Mrs. Proctor’s sense—a conscious exaggera- 
tion,—put in for effect! only seem, I say! So 
I dare not try yet—but one day!” The thought 
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is further developed in the poem, “One Word 
More”: 


What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture? 
This: no artist lives and loves, that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for one only, 

(Ah, the prize!) to find his love a language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient— 

Using nature that’s an art to others, 

Not, this one time, art that’s turned his nature. 
Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper dowry,— 
Does he paint? he fain would write a poem,— 
Does he write? he fain would paint a picture, 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 

Once, and only once, and for one only, 

So to be the man and leave the artist, 

Gain the man‘s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. 


“One Word More” is the only poem written 
during Elizabeth Browning’s lifetime that is 
openly addressed to her by her husband; but 
there are minor references in his poems which 
undoubtedly were inspired by his living wife. 
“Prospice,” written in the autumn following 
her death, with its superb climax, 


O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


is openly and evidently personal. And her 
influence in “The Ring and the Book”’ is direct 
and dominating. Of the passage beginning 


O lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire! 


Mr. Gilder says: “This passage recalls the 
poignant personal note in the invocation to 
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Light at the beginning of the third book of 
‘Paradise Lost.’ The lost and unreturning 
Light of the blind Milton, which, in his in- 
vocation, he desired should be replaced by the 
inward Celestial Light, and Browning’s lost 
companion, ‘half angel and half bird,’ the 
benediction of whose spirit he rapturously 
craved—these are the occasions of the noblest 
passages in the chief poems of the early and 
the later bard.” In the concluding lines of 
“The Ring and the Book,” Browning says: 

If the rough ore be rounded to a ring! 

Render all duty which good ring should do, 
And failing grace, succeed in guardianship,— 
Might mine but lie outside thine, Lyric Love, 
Thy rare gold ring of verse (the poet praised) 
Linking our England to his Italy. 

This “ring of verse,” as Mr. Gilder explains, 
was that referred to by the Italian poet Tom- 
maseo in the inscription placed by the city of 
Florence on the walls of Casa Guidi: “Here 
wrote and died E. B. Browning, who 
made with her golden verse a ring linking 
Italy to England.” The writer concludes: 

“The lives of the two as poets make the story what 
it is. Their lives, indeed, were poems, as Milton 
said poets’ lives should be, and their poetry was 
their life, as Mrs. Browning said should also be 
true of poets. The world could spare neither the 
lives nor the poems, and especially would it be 
poor without those poems in which each sang of 
the other. Take these together, was there ever, 
in all the treasury of the world’s literature, so 
angelical an antiphony of love, anthemed by the 
two radiant and immortal lovers themselves?” 





THE ISLAND OF DEATH 
(By Arnold Boecklin) 
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Boecklin’s Unique Position in German Art 


Arnold Boecklin, the eminent German artist, 
has been called a “painter of the open.” A 
leading exponent of pagan ideals, he has 
chosen to inject into our modern world the 
spirit of Greek mythology and 
primitive romance. He died 
four years ago on the hills 
above Florence, but his in- 
fluence has never been so 
marked as at this time. During 
his life recognition came to him 
slowly, and even yet his rank 
as a painter has not been au- 
thoritatively determined. A 
well-known German critic not 
long ago paid him this tribute: 
“Boecklin had no precursors, he 
stood alone; and yet by the 
overwhelming vividness and 
vitality of his genius he re- 
deemed and recreated the art of 
a nation.” But other critics 
take a much less favorable view 
of his work. Only recently the 
artistic world in Germany has 
been deeply stirred by a severe 
indictment of Boecklin, pub- 
lished under the title, “The Case 
of Boecklin.” The book has 
been compared with Nietzsche’s 
famous polemical brochure, 
“The Case of Wagner.” Its au- 
thor, the art-critic, Julius 
Meier-Graefe, like Nietzsche, 
was once the enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of the “master” whom he 
now attacks. 

Boecklin was born in Basel, 
Switzerland, in 1827. He 
early showed his artistic 
tendencies, ard in spite of the 
opposition of his family he went to Dis- 
seldorf in 1846, where he studied with 
Schirmer. His later studies he made in Paris 
and in Rome. His early life was one long 
struggle with poverty, a struggle rendered 
all the more severe by his early marriage 
and ever increasing family. It was not un- 
til 1857, when his picture, “Pan Playing the 
Pipes at Noon-day,” attracted the attention of 
Duke Alexander of Weimar, who then ap- 
pointed Boecklin director of the Weimar 
Academy of Fine Arts, that Boecklin was at 
‘any time in even comfortable circumstances. 





But the petty life of Weimar was not suited 
to a man of his temperament, and after a time 
he gave up his assured position, and continued 
his wanderings from one country to another. 





MEDITATION IN AUTUMN 
(By Arnold Boecklin) 


Nine of his most profitable years he spent in 
Zurich. But during this time Boecklin re- 
mained all but unknown. He made followers 
and friends in a limited artistic circle, but 
the great outside world and the world of art 
critics only scoffed at his work when they did 
not ignore it. Germany had not yet grown 
up to him. Even at sixty years of age he was 
comparatively obscure. It is pleasant -to 
record that after so many years of waiting, 
he won all-satisfying recognition before® his 
death. On his seventieth birthday he recéived 
honors from artists in all parts of Europe, 
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ARNOLD BOECKLIN 


*“Beecklin had no predecessors, he stood alone; and 
yet by the overwhelming vividness and vitality of his 
genius, he redeemed and recreated the art of a nation”’ 


and great exhibitions of his work were held 
in Basel and Berlin. He spent his last years 
in Fiesole, where he died, January 16, IgoI. 

Mrs. A. von Ende, a German critic living in 
this country, contributes an interesting study 
of Boecklin to The Craftsman (Syracuse). 
She says. 

“We need an art which will reconstruct the 
old Pantheon upon the foundations of modern 
life and re-people it with new symbols. The gods 
of Greece are dead; but there are those among 
us who would see them revived. What else is 
the meaning of that fanciful fifth sketch in 
Richard Le Gallienne’s ‘Painted Shadows?’ Per- 
haps we should not care to experience a resur- 
rection of all the divinities of ancient Greece, 
but those among us who want the health, the 
strength, the freedom and the joy of living 
which were the birthright of man before he sold 
it for a mess of culture, will welcome to our 
woodlands and our brook-sides the good old 
Pan, who stands for all that was ours, when the 
world was young, with his whole train of nature 
sprites. It is a hopeful sign that this patron of 
the open should have found his painter in our 
day. Arnold Boecklin has given the old myth 
a new meaning and a new milieu. His works 
proclaim the all-human significance of the ancient 
symbol.” 

Mrs. von Ende continues: 

Neither historical nor genre painter, neither 
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landscape nor portrait painter per se, Boecklin 
stands unique in the art of to-day. In his earlier 
years, when the influence of the historical tradi- 
tion lingered with him, he painted some scenes 
from Ariosto. The Pieta and his Biblical pic- 
tures properly speaking belong to this class. 
There is also a suggestion of the dramatic his- 
torical style in such paintings as ‘Pirates Attack- 
ing a Castle by the Sea.’ His mythological pic- 
tures, too, are links connecting him with those 
that came before him. Yet even they were 
created with supreme disregard for conventions 
sacred to the student of antiquity, for Boecklin 
held that the artist should not imitate, but strive 
for a sincere expression of himself and his own 
sentiments. This was the aesthetic truth he 
uttered, which no painter who would be a true 
artist can afford to disregard: ‘A picture must 
be painted for the eye, and not for the mind.’ 
He was a painter of portraits, too; but even 
there he went his own way and produced effects 
startling by their deviation from the prescribed 
canons of art. Lenbach had been reproached 
with finishing only the head of his portraits and 
roughly sketching in the rest.. Boecklin approved 
of this and even justified the method of the old 
Egyptian portrait painters, who made the eye, 
being the most characteristic feature of the face, 
disproportionately large.” 


Yet Boecklin was no anarch in art. He 
acknowledged the power of tradition, and built 
upon it. But tradition, he held, must not be 
the sole guide of the learner. The contribu- 
tion of modern science needed to be taken into 
account. Every painter, said Boecklin, should 
be enough of a chemist to know how to use 
certain colors without destroying the rest. 
When his detractors reproached him with 
using unwarrantable color effects, he replied: 
“What narrowness of judgment! Color in a 
picture serves quite a different purpose than 
in nature. Our picture is a plane; to give it 
the dimensions of space, I must destroy its 
character as a plane, and to do this the artist 
has no means but color. Hence I must use 
colors according to their optical effect as they 
project or retreat from our eye.” Mrs. von 
Ende concludes: 

“Boecklin loomed forth, great, rugged, power- 
ful. Strength and sincerity were the keynotes of 
his character. Just and discreet in his judgment 
of others, but never at the expense of veracity, 
he did not condemn, but rather attempted lei- 
surely and conscientiously to explain their art. 
The scholarly trait in his attitude at such occa- 
sions was the natural expression of his serious- 
ness of purpose. Self-reliant by nature, his am- 
bition was neither fame nor wealth, but the desire 
to create regardless of any considerations of re- 
ward—the ambition of true genius. He never 
sold his freedom or compromised with circum- 
stance or opportunity. Such men are rare in our 
period of commercialism. With the possible ex- 
ception of our own Whistler, Arnold Boecklin 
may be the only instance of an artist who had the 
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courage to stand between the two antagonistic 
movements, the art for art’s sake and the art 
for all, and be entirely and absolutely himself. 
Such men are not the founders of schools. It 
would indeed be difficult to name any artist to- 
day who can be called a follower of Boecklin. 


“Yet the art and the poetry of modern Ger- 
many bear the marks of his genius. The poets, 
especially Gerhart Hauptmann, have caught a 
glimpse of the fabulous world of Boecklin, the 
fauns and nymphs and tritons and centaurs, pro- 
claiming the unity of nature and man more 
graphically than the philosophical subtleties of 
monism or the mystical meshes of the metem- 
psychosis. And some have attempted to vitalize 
these dream-children of the Hellenic folk-soul, 
resuscitated by his master brush, into symbols of 
ethical truths. But none have reached the elo- 
quence of the painter in that tragedy of ugliness, 
so pitiful in its pathos and so irresistible in its 
humor: ‘Nymphs and Fauns.’ Neither has one 
been able to suggest in words the majesty, the 
silence, the unbroken rest that greets the boat 
drifting towards the cypress-grown island, which 
is the ultimate goal of life. 


“Born out of the brave, affirmative acceptance 
of life, the art of Boecklin presents no problems, 
either artistic or sociological. Others have been 
painters of still-life, of interiors; he is the painter 
of the open. Others have been painters of ani- 
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mals, of landscapes, of figures, ideal or real; he 
is the painter of nature, which is all in one.” 


An attitude very different from that of Mrs. 
von Ende’s is revealed in Julius Meier- 
Graefe’s brochure, mentioned in the opening 
sentences of this article. Of Boecklin’s art he 
says: “It is of the kind that leaves behind it 
nothing of value.” He says further: “His 
works are illustrations without books, mosaics 
without walls, plays without a stage.” In fact, 
in this critic’s opinion, Boecklin is, properly 
speaking, neither an artist nor a painter. 

The book has aroused keen, and in some 
quarters, indignant criticism in Germany. 
Maximilian Harden, always prominent in 
art controversies, and ever inclined to take 
the unpopular side of a debate, gives Meier- 
Graefe a measure of support. But even he 
would probably be the last to deny Boeck- 
lin’s essential genius. German critical opin- 
ion is, in the main, in agreement with Mrs. 
von Ende’s dictum: “Arnold Boecklin deserves 
to be ranked with the great art of the world. 
His genius has issued as victor from the rest- 
less conflict between the real and the ideal.” 





THE HOLY GROVE 
(By Arnold Boeckiin) 
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A Painter’s Estimate of Whistler and Sargent 


Especial value attaches to the judgment 
of the critic of art who happens at the same 
time to be a painter. So the judgment of 
Kenyon Cox upon Whistler and Sargent in 
a recently published volume* has the critical 
value of a practitioner in the art and the sym- 
pathy of a compatriot. In distinguishing the 
precise individuality of Whistler among the 
artists of all time, Mr. Cox says that “the 
Whistler who is most entirely himself is 
the Whistler of the nocturnes and the pastels 
—a dainty, winged spirit, as light and as 
graceful as the butterfly he chose for his em- 
blem.” The entire product of Whistler’s gen- 
ius he summarizes as “two or three interest- 
in beginnings in directions which were to 
lead to nothing, a few captivating early pic- 
tures, perhaps half a dozen fine portraits, a 
hundred or ‘two little pictures and pastels of 
ethereal charm.” Continuing, Mr. Cox writes: 


“Whistler has done certain things that no one 
else has done, given us certain sensations not to 
be had from other works than his. No one else 
has so well painted night, no one else so suggested 
mystery, no one so created an atmosphere. In 
no other art we know has the pleasure to be de- 
rived from tone and from the division of space 
been given so purely and so intensely. Even 
should these things be done again, and done 
better, he will have been the first to do them, and 


that of. itself is a title to fame. And apart from 


the value of his own achievement, Whistler has 
been, and is, a potent influence on others, and 
such influences have their own special glory. 
He has had, and will have for a time, mere imi- 
tators who copy his methods and vainly hope 
to become great artists by mixing black with 
all their colors, but there are thousands of others 
whose perceptions have been quickened by con- 
tact with his, who have learned to see more 
delicately because he has shown them how, whose 
eyes have been opened to beauties before un- 
noticed. 

“Was he a great master? Posterity will de- 
cide. At any rate, he was a true artist, and in an 
age too much dominated by the scientific spirit— 
an age given up to experiment and the desire 
to know and to record—he consistently devoted 
his beautiful talent to those things in art which 
are farthest removed from naturalism and from 
‘ science, and in his impatience of a painting that 
is not always art created an art which almost 
ceases to be painting.” 


Since the death of Whistler, declares Mr. 
Cox, Mr. Sargent holds, by all odds, “the 
highest and most conspicuous position before 
the world of any artist whom we can claim as 
in some sort an American—indeed, he is to- 





*OLp MAsTERS AND New. By KenyonCox. Fox, Duffield 
Co., New York. 


day one of the most famous artists of any 
country, easily the first painter of England, 
and one of the first wherever he may find him- 
self.” His work comprises “a vast number of 
portraits, a few pictures, and some mural 
decorations, which, from the ability displayed 
in them and the originality of their concep- 
tion, are certainly to be reckoned among the 
most considerable efforts in that branch of art 
produced within a century past.” Of the three 
great classes of truths which it is the business 
of the painter to observe, truths of color, of 
light and shade and tone, and of form, says 
Mr. Cox, “it is the truths of form that Sargent 
observes most surely, and it is as draughts- 
man that he most entirely triumphs.” To 
quote further: 


“It is this power of accurate drawing in its 
variety of manifestations from Van Eyck to 
Frans Hals that has always marked the great 
portrait painters as distinguished from the 
imaginative painters; but there is another power 
that has often enough been credited to them— 
that of insight. They have been thought to see 
below the surface, to form a definite conception 
of the character of their sitters and to transfer 
that conception in some way to their canvas and 
to make us see it. To none of them has this 
power been more often credited than to Sar- 
gent, and stories are told of how this or that 
trait has been brought out in some picture of 
his, which, though latent in the sitter, was un- 
known to the sitter’s friends. On the strength of 
such stories, and of the impression of lifelikeness 
which his portraits make, he has even been called 
a psychologist. Is he so, or was any artist ever 
so? One may certainly argue that it is the busi- 
ness of the painter to see what is and record it, 
not to form theories of why it is—to have an eye 
for character if you like, not an opinion of char- 
acter. He may have an instinct for what is most 
characteristic in a face, and accent those things 
in it which are essentially individual, without 
necessarily having any clear conception of the in- 
dividuality itself. Sargent, like other art- 
ists, paints his impressions, and he paints it more 
frankly and directly than many, with less brood- 
ing and less search for subtleties—paints it 
strongly and without reservation; and he leaves 
the psychology to those who shall look at the 
picture. 

“Sargent is always himself—John Sargent, 
painter—quite cool and in full possession of his 
powers, with the most wonderful eye and hand 
for. receiving and recording impressions of the 
look of things that are now to be found in the 
world. The masters with whom it is inevitable 
that he should be compared are Hals and Velas- 
quez; and if it must be left to posterity to say 
how nearly he has equalled them we can be sure, 
even now, that his work is more like theirs than 
any other that has been produced in the past 
century.” 
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A Hitherto Unpublished Portrait of Shelley 


A pencil:sketch and an oil cabinet portrait 
of Shelley, made only a few weeks before his 
tragic death in 1822, have recently come to 
light in Nashville, Tenn. They are the work 
of William Edward West, an American artist 
who visited Byron and the Shelleys in Italy, 
and have been preserved 
by his niece, Mrs. A. P. 
N. Bryant. Of the cu- 
rious circumstances un- 
der which he obtained 
the portrait he has given 
some account in a letter 
to Mrs. Bryant: 


“While painting the 
portrait of Lord Byron at 
Monte Nero, a summer 
resort on the hills near 
Leghorn, where Byron 
had* come to spend the 
warm months at Villa 
Rossa, the home of Guic- 
cioli and the Gamba fam- 
ily, during one of the 
sittings, which Byron gave 
me from three to four 
o'clock, Shelley, who lived 
up on the coast not far 
from Leghorn, called at 
the villa, and was at once 
ushered into the room 
where I was at work. 
Byron sprang up with de- 
light, and after a warm 
greeting seated him fac- 
ing my easel, which gave 
me the opportunity to 
study his face and listen 
to his interesting conver- 
sation for more than an 
hour. I was so impressed 
by the man’s charming 
individuality I picked up 
my pencil and slyly made 
a sketch of him. Byron 
thought this sketch an ex- 
cellent likeness, and after 
seeing Shelley again in 
Leghorn, I determined to 
paint a picture of him 
while his image was fresh 
in my memory.” 


Interesting additional 
details are furnished by 
Tuckerman in his “Book 
of Artists”: 


“Some anecdotes of his 
artist life we gathered 
in conversation with Mr. 
West. On one occa- 
sion, while painting Lord 
Byron’s portrait, the 


servant announced Shelley, who was immediately 
invited to enter. At that time he was almost 
unknown to fame, and the painter observed him 
in a perfectly unexaggerated mood. We there- 
fore listened with avidity to his first impressions. 
The day was sultry, and Shelley was clad in a 
loose dress of gingham. His open collar, 





Courtesy of The Century Magazine. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


A portrait painted by an American artist, William Edward West, and recently 
discovered in Nashville, Tenn. 
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beardless face, and long hair, as well as thin and 
slight figure, gave him the appearance of a strip- 
ling. ‘Never,’ said the artist, ‘have I seen 
a face so expressive of ineffable goodness. Its 
benignity and intelligence were only shadowed 
by a certain sadness as of one upon whom life 
pressed keenly, at touching variance with the 
youth indicated by his contour and movements. 
Enthusiasm, however, soon wonderfully kindled 
his countenance and ‘quickened his speech as he 
described in the most vivid and glowing terms 
a cavern that he had discovered while coasting 
along the Mediterranean the day previous.’ . 
What struck Mr. West most forcibly in Shelley’ s 
conversation was its complete self-forgetfulness.” 


The discovery of the portrait is chronicled 
by N. P. Dunn in The Century Magazine (Oc- 
tober), which gives reproductions of both 
sketch and painting. The sketch is rough 

















AN INDIAN GROUP 
(By J. J. Boyle) 
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and unprepossessing, but the painting, as the 
writer observes, is “very beautiful.” 

“The soft, light-brown hair, the blue eyes, the 
youthful texture of the flesh, the freshness of 
the coloring, the strength and beauty of the soul 
within, charm the eye and fill the imagination. 
Compared feature by feature with the Curran 
portrait [in the National Portrait Gallery in Lon- 
don], correcting faults pointed out long ago in 
the older picture, but bearing a wonderful re- 
semblance to it, the portrait is of surpassing 
interest. Its technique is perfect. The question 
of whether it was done in the quiet of his Flor- 
ence studio with only the pencil sketch as 
guide, or whether he obtained other sittings and 
at least began it at Monte Nero, is not for the 
writer to decide.” 

Beside this West portrait and that by Miss 
Curran, mentioned above, there are only three 
pictures of Shelley in existence. The first is 
an alleged Shelley at the age of nine by Rom- 
ney, in the Shakespeare Memorial at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The second is the well-known 
drawing of Shelley as a youth (probably by 
the Duc de Montpensier), used as a frontis- 
piece to Professor Dowden’s “Life.” The 
third is a posthumous painting by Clint, based 
on the Curran portrait and a lost water-color 
drawing by Shelley’s friend Williams, and is 
in the National Portrait Gallery in London. 





JOHN J. BOYLE 


His statue of Franklin (see frontispiece) is to be un- 
veiled in Paris in connection with bicentenary celebra- 
tions to be held next January. 
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A Sculptor of American Primitive Life 


In Paris, in a few weeks, a statue of Ben- 
jamin Franklin is to be unveiled, close by the 
house in Passy where he lived when he was 
serving America as minister to France during 
the fateful period of the American Revolution. 
The unveiling of the statue will form part of 
the celebration of the Franklin bicentenary, 
which will be observed in France as well as 
the United States next January. 

The statue (which we reproduce in our 
frontispiece) is the work of an American 
sculptor, John J. Boyle, of New York City. 
Mr. Boyle is not, by any means, a new and 
unknown artist. He achieved distinction many 
years ago as a sculptor, and two of his statues 
—Francis Bacon and Plato—are in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington. But an- 
other line of his work is of more interest and 
originality and has had a more marked effect 
upon the development of American art: that 
is, his delineation of savage and primitive 
life, especially of the North American Indians. 
He has been a sort of pioneer among sculptors 
in the study of the red men, particularly the 
red men of the forest. Many American sculp- 














THE CROUCHING INDIAN 
(By J. J. Boyle) 


tors have successfully followed Mr. Boyle’s 
lead in this direction and the impulse which 
his example gave has greatly enriched Ameri- 
can sculptural art and turned the efforts of 
American artists to the rich art field to be 
found in our own history. 

Mr. Boyle’s work, “The Stone Age in North 
America,” was the only American work ad- 
mitted to the Paris Salon in 1886, and a score 
of French periodicals were at the same time 
praising its “wild energy,” its “power,” its 





THE STONE AGE 
(By J. J. Boyie) 
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“beauty” and the “character and calm courage” 
of its figures. Here is the way the Journal des 
Artistes (Paris) described the group: 


“The Indian woman questions the horizon with 
a troubled brow, ready to defend herself with a 
stone hatchet which she grasps in her right hand, 
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the implement with which she has just killed a 
bear cub stretched gasping at her feet. She is 
clothed in soft skins which are softly stirred by 
the breeze; her straight hair is wound with a 
vine stem. She holds in her robust arm a nurs- 
ing child, while another child, a little older, 
crouches at her feet, instinctively hiding behind 
the leather draperies of his mother.” 





The Sage Who Lived in a Tower 


Diogenes, so we are told, lived inatub. Mon- 
taigne, the distinguished French author of the 
sixteenth century, lived in a tower. The fact 
is duly chronicled by Prof. Edward Dowden, 
of Dublin University, in a new work* which 
treats Montaigne as the father of the modern 
essay and chief among those who have made 
literary capital out of their own personalities. 
To understand Montaigne aright, however, 
we must view him, says Professor Dowden, 

/“not merely as the occupant of the philosophic 
/ tower, with its chapel below, and its Stoics, 
its Epicureans, its Pyrrhonists in the library 





*MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE. 


; By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
J. B. Lippincott Co 





EDWARD. DOWDEN, LL.D. 


Whose latest work deals with the French philosopher 
and essayist, Michel de Montaigne. 


‘above, but also in connection with his province, 


his country, and his times.” 

The development of this remarkable person- 
ality was achieved through a wide experience 
of life. “An ardent and full-blooded son of 
the South,” he was educated in the law, be- 
came Mayor of Bordeaux in 1554 when he was 
only twenty-one, went to Paris as courtier 
under Henry II and Charles IX, and in 1571, 
at the age of thirty-eight, according to a Latin 
inscription found on the walls of his tower, 
he “betook himself, long weary of the service 
of the Court and of public employments, while 
still in his full vigor, to the bosom of the 
learned Virgins”; announcing his intention 
to pass, in calm and freedom from all cares, 
what little should yet remain of his allotted 
time. This, “his ancestral abode and sweet 
retreat,” he consecrated to “freedom, tran- 
quility and leisure.” 

The tower adjoined his dwelling, and in it 
he lived, except for the brief periods of his 
travels into Italy, a retired life among his 
books. He became, in the words of Professor 
Dowden, “the sage of the tower, who regarded 
the whole of life with wise and humorous 
eyes, a little disenchanted, yet interested in 
the infinite variety of things, and interested 
above all in observing that most diverse and 
complex of God’s creatures—himself.” To 
such good effect did he observe, that Professor 
Dowden exclaims: “It is humanity itself that 
we are coming to know through this curious 
exemplar of the race.” His biographer pro- 
fesses to find reasons for this extraordinary 
unburdening : 

“To render some service to others—this was 
assuredly one of the motives which impelled and 
sustained Montaigne in his delightful labors, 
egoist though he sometimes professed himself. 
Did he exhibit his own faults or defects? Well, 
this might be of use as a warning to others. Did 
he point to the infirmities of the intellect of man? 
This should touch at once the dogmatists who 


would forever moor in some oozy haven the 
voyaging spirit of man, and those wild specula- 
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tors who would subvert the old order of society 
for the sake of a theory. He could not dazzle 
men with a vision of great hope, as Rabelais had 
done; then it was the morning, and now the noon 
hung heavy and clouds had overcast the heavens. 
But he might do what perhaps was needed by his 
time—he could plead for sanity. The future of 
his country depended on the presence in it of a 
group—possibly an enlarging group—of men who 
were sane, who could play the part of reconcilers 
between the madness of extremes, who were not 
blinded by authority or custom, who were uni- 
versal questioners, who were pliable to the 
touch of reality, who dared to doubt as well 
as to believe, who took, as he did, the balance 
for their emblem, and who could pause to weigh 
things before they applied themselves to action. 
Of zeal and passion there was enough; there was 
too much. It were better for France if men were 
less zealous if only they were move sane.” 


The portrait which Montaigne has drawn of 
himself, says Professor Dowden, emerges from 
the entire canvas of the “Essays” for him 
who stands at the right point of view. “The 
author of the ‘Essays’ was a _ personage 
interesting to many, and in days when the 
professional ‘interviewer’ did not exist, he must 
play the part of his own interviewer on behalf 
of the friendly reader.” To what conclusion 
did this self-study come? Says Professor 
Dowden : 


“Ever and anon, if not continuously, through- 
out the ‘Essays’ proceeds Montaigne’s indictment 
of humanity. What is the final issue? Should 
it not be a misanthropy like that of Swift? Or, 
if not this, some melancholy kind of pessimism? 
It is neither of these with Montaigne, for at 
heart he loves life and would loyally enjoy his 
being. He makes a return upon himself, and ac- 
cepts the conditions of humanity, accepts such 
limitations and infirmities as are inevitable, and 
endeavors to cultivate his garden, even as it is. 
‘Greatness of soul consists not so much in mount- 
ing and in pressing forward as in knowing how 
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‘‘ His novels were sermons by a preacher who was 


almost consumed with the intensity of his message. 


They 
are books of the true prophetic quality.” 


to range and circumscribe one’s self; it takes for 
great everything that is enough, and shows its 
stature by preferring moderate to eminent things. 
There is nothing so beautiful and so legitimate 
as well and duly to play the man; nor science so 
arduous as well and naturally to know how to 
live this life of ours; and of our maladies the 
most wild and barbarous is to despise our being. 

. . For my part, then, J eye life and cul- 
tivate it, such as it has pleased_G d to bestow 


— 
1 n us. — 


A Prophet in Modern Fiction 


In the opinion of the London Times, Dr. 
George MacDonald, who died recently in his 
eighty-first year, was “one of the most char- 
acteristically national writers that Scotland 
has produced.” A Lowland Scot, with a High- 
land Gaelic ancestry, he shared to the full the 
heritage of Scotch mysticism, adding to it a 
religious enthusiasm which was molded by 
his contemporaries, Maurice and Kingsley, and 
expressed in a long series of puems and novels. 
Mrs. Oliphant was among the first to give him 
literary encouragement; Lady Byron was his 
intimate friend; and Ruskin described his 


“Diary of an Old Soul” as one of the three 
great religious poems of the past century. The 
London Athenaeum gives the following ac- 
count of his career: 


“Born in Aberdeenshire, he was educated at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, and later at Highbury 
as a Congregational preacher; but he was too 
independent to make a success of his pastorate 
at Arundel, which he retained from 1850 to 1853, 
and he became a lay member of the Church of 
England some time after, preaching, like Soc- 
rates, with the more effect because he was not 
paid for his work. 

“His first literary work consisted of poetry, 
published in 1856 and 1857. ‘Phantastes, a 
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charming fairy tale (1858), and ‘David Elgin- 
brod,’ a novel (1862), may be taken as repre- 
sentative specimens of his other literary activi- 
ties. In fairy tales he was, perhaps, at his best. 
His turn for mysticism and his imagination here 
had free play, and such stories as ‘Dealings with 
the Fairies,’ “The Princess and the Goblin,’ and 
‘At the Back of the North Wind’ have in their 
own line never been surpassed. 

“As a writer of fiction Dr. MacDonald was 
very unequal—too consciously didactic to attain 
great success, perhaps. A pietistic element, un- 
conventional relations between classes and sexes, 
sympathy with poverty, especially gentle poverty, 
and unfeigned dislike of the Philistinism of 
modern life—these are the general features which 
distinguish Dr. MacDonald’s fiction, making it 
strongly attractive to some and repulsive to 
others. He showed at all times admirable in- 
sight into Scottish character, and deserved all 
the success which came to later and more popular 
expositors of broad Scotch dialect.” 


In more glowing terms The British Weekly 
(London) comments: 


“The novels were sermons by a preacher who 
was almost consumed with the intensity of his 
message. They were polemical, a protest against 
Calvinism, and especially against the dogma of 
eternal punishment. They were fiercely positive 
in their preaching that God is love, that God is 
Father. They denounced the formulation of 
dogma. They were full of faith in the ultimate 
and complete victory of the light. The story 
was subordinate, and yet it was true and absorb- 
ing. The impression these books made on many 
young minds could never be exaggerated. How 
wonderful it was to see the young genius come 
forth to the fight against the time-honoured 
dogmas with his dazzling spear of youthful scorn 
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and beautiful indignation! The diamond point of 
his virgin weapons, the vigor of the preacher 
all glowing and poetic in a region of ultra ‘prose 
—these were enough to fascinate youth, and the 
heart was cold that did not fall in love with his 
generous and tender dreams. We say the books 
were constructive. They were altogether noble 
in their tone and feeling. No one could lay them 
down without thrilling to the thought that truth 
and goodness and God are alone worth living for. 
Even though it might be impossible to accept 
their full teaching, they throbbed with a spiritual 
life which could not but communicate itself. They 
are books of the true prophetic quality, and ought 
not to be forgotten.” , 


American papers recall the visit of Dr. 
MacDonald to this country in 1872-3, when he 
made a lecturing tour. He was “an apostle 
of the spiritual meaning of life,” says the 
Springfield Republican. The Boston Congre- 
gationalist adds: 


“His first and constant interest was the inter- 
pretation of Christianity in terms of the Father- 
hood of God. There are few on either side of the 
Atlantic who remember him as an active preacher, 
but there are thousands whose religious thought 
has been shaped or colored by his books. ; 
Of his sermons one of the foremost living critics 
of England recently said, ‘A great hope of God 
burned through them.’ And the words are true 
of his books. Whatever there might be of plot 
or incident or character which seemed ill-drawn 
or overdrawn, they were all, in a sense which too 
seldom finds examples nowadays, religious books, 
shot through and through with a sense of the 
reality of the presence of God and the shining of 
a great hope for men.” 


The Diary of a Poet-Naturalist 


Thoreau was about twenty years old when 
he began his diary. Emerson as likely as 
any gave him the hint, says Bradford Torrey, 
the New England naturalist, citing, in sup- 
port of this contention, the enigmatical entry, 
made under the date of October 22, 1837: 
“What are you doing now?’ he asked. ‘Do 
you keep a journal?’ So I make my first entry 
to-day.” It is extracts from this journal, 
which Thoreau kept from that day on until 
his death—choice paragraphs unused by him 
in any of his books—that The Aétlantic 
Monthly is printing in monthly instalments. 
An appreciative introduction is supplied by 
Mr. Torrey, from which we quote: 

“The man himself is there. Something of him, 
indeed, is to be discovered, one half imagines, 


in the outward aspect of the thirty-nine manu- 
script volumes; ordinary ‘blank books’ of the 


sort furnished by country shopkeepers fifty or 
sixty years ago (one remembers Thoreau’s com- 
plaint that the universal preoccupation with ques- 
tions of money rendered it difficult for him to 
find a blank book that was not ruled for dollars 
and cents), still neatly packed in the strong 
wooden box which their owner, a workman need- 
ing not to be ashamed, made with his own hands 
on purpose to hold them. 

“A pretty full result of a short life they seem 
to be .. . the handwriting, strong and 
rapid, leaning well forward in its haste, none too 
legible, slow reading at the best, with here and 
there a word that is almost past making out; 
the orthography that of a naturally good speller 
setting down his thoughts at full speed and 
leaving his mistakes behind him; and the punc- 
tuation, to call it such, no better than a make- 
shift—after the model of Sterne’s, if one chooses 
to say so—a spattering of dashes and little else.” 


So young as twenty, Thoreau had dis- 
covered that “truth strikes us from behind 
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and in the dark, as well as 
from before and in broad 
daylight.” And only two 
years later one finds this 
shrewd assertion of his own 
“centralness.2 “All things 
are up and down,—east and 
west,—to me. In me is 
the forum out of which go 
the Appian and Sacred 
Ways, and a thousand be- 
side, to the ends of the 
world. If I forget my cen- 
tralness, and say a_ bean 
winds with or against the 
sun, and not right or left, 
it will not be true south of 
the equator.” 


The journal fairly blos- 
soms with pure beauties of 
observation and _ feeling, 
easily disentangled from all 
transcendental discourse. “I 
sit in my boat on Walden, 
playing the flute, this even- 
ing, and see the perch, 
which I seem to have 
charmed, hovering around 
me, and the moon traveling 
over the bottom, which is 
strewn with the wrecks of 
the forest, and feel that 
nothing but the wildest 
imagination can conceive of the manner of 
life we are living.” 

Picking blackberries early in the morning 
by starlight, he notes: “The distant yelping 
of a dog fell on my inward ear as the cool 
breeze on my cheek.” An especially grand 
oak-tree is an “agony of strength.” 





Thoreau 


“Here, now, is a sentence that by itself is 
worth a deal of ornithology,” writes Bradford 
Torrey: “The song sparrow. is heard in fields 
and pastures, setting the midsummer day to 
music,—as if it were the music of a mossy rail 
or fence post.” 


Of all trees it is the pine which fascinates 
Thoreau, from roots to tip. To him it is a 
symbol of youth, purity, courage. “The pines 
are unrelenting sifters of thought,” he writes ; 
“nothing petty leaks through them. Let me 
put my ear close and hear the sough of this 
book, that I may know if any inspiration yet 
haunts it.” And again: “Fat roots of pine, 
lying in rich veins as of gold or silver, even in 
old pastures where you would least expect it, 





the Concord circle, was most likely to last into the future. 





HENRY D. THOREAU 
Walt Whitman once asked Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, who, of all 


Sanborn named 


make you realize that you live in the youth of 
the world, and you begin to know the wealth 
of the planet.” He spends a whole long para- 
graph in admiration over an old pine-root 
fence. 

Of the New England autumn, he writes 


ecstatically : 


“IT am not so poor: I can smell the ripening 
apples; the very rills are deep; the autumnal 
flowers, the Trichostema dichotamum—not only 
its bright blue flower above the sand, but its 
strong wormwood scent, which belongs to the 
season—feeds my spirit, endears the earth to me, 
makes me value myself and rejoice; the quiver- 
ing of pigeons’ wings reminds me of the tough 
fiber of the air which they rend. I thank you, 
God. I do not deserve anything. I am unworthy 
of the least regard; and yet I am made to rejoice. 
. . . Ah, I would not tread on a cricket in 
whose song is such a revelation, so soothing and 
cheering to my ear! Oh, keep my senses pure!” 


Yet, after all, even Thoreau must admit, 
“what is Nature unless there is an eventful 
human life passing within her?” And here 
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and there in the journal, one has pleasant 
glimpses of neighbor Thoreau. 

One October day, he tries to borrow money 
for a poor Irishman who wants to get his 
family to America. “One will never know 
his neighbors till he has carried a subscrip- 
tion paper among them.” The following entry 
shows how thoroughly the man with the sub- 
scription paper did his work: 

“To hear the selfish and cowardly excuses 
some make, that if they help any they must help 
the Irishman who lives with them! And him 
they are sure never to help. Others, with whom 
public opinion weighs, will think of it, trusting 
you never will raise the sum and so they will 
not be called on again, who give stingily after 
all. What a satire in the fact that you are much 
more inclined to call on a certain slighted and so- 
called crazy woman in moderate circumstances 
rather than on the president of the bank! But 
some are generous and save the town from the 
distinction which threatened it, and some, even, 
who do not lend, plainly would if they could.” 

He is pleased to discover “that you will 
know no man long, however low in the social 
scale, however poor, miserable, intemperate, 
and worthless he may appear to be, a mere 
burden to society, but you will find at last 
that there is something that he understands 
and can do better than any other.” 

And this is such an honest, human, sad 
confession: “I lose my friends, of course, 
as much by my own ill treatment and ill 
valuing of them, profaning of them, cheapen- 
ing of them, as by their cheapening of them- 
selves, till at last, when I am prepared to do 
them justice, I am permitted to deal only with 
memories of themselves, their ideals still sur- 
viving in me, no longer with their actual 
selves.” 

Once, after a conversation with R. W. E. 
(we suspect) he roundly declares: “I think 
that the standing miracle to man is man. 
; Who shall say that there is no God 
if there is a just man? It is only within a 
year that it has occurred to me that there is 
such a being actually existing on the globe.” 
More often, though, he is quite willing to 
banish man from his universe. 

“God does not sympathize with the popular 
movements.” By which we are to understand, 
of course, that Henry D. Thoreau did not— 
sometimes. He, the antislavery agitator who 
made a hero of John Brown; who once said 
that when he “ ‘helped a runaway slave on the 
way to the north star’ it stirred a finer thrill 
in him than even the reading of Homer.” 

Music stirred the heaven in Thoreau. 
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“There is all the romance of my youthfullest 
moment in music!” he exclaims. “There is 
nothing so wild and extravagant that it does 
not make true. It makes a dream my only real 
experience, and prompts faith to such elas- 
ticity that only the incredible can satisfy it. 
It tells me again to trust the remotest and 
finest as the divinest instinct. All that I have 
imagined of heroism, it reminds and reassures 
me of.” “For real warmth when once the fire 
burns, who can exceed our stoic?” asks Brad- 
ford Torrey, slyly. 

He demands of science. “Can you tell how 
it is and whence it is that light comes into 
the soul?” A little later bursting forth with, 
“What more glorious condition of being can 
we imagine than from impure to be becoming 
pure? In relation to virtue and in- 
nocence the oldest man is in the beginning 
spring and vernal season of life. It is the love 
of virtue makes us young ever. . May 
I dream not that I shunned vice; may I dream 
that I loved and practised virtue.” No wonder 
that as a curious youth of twenty-one, this un- 
puritanical Thoreau looked out the window 
during divine service and saw that “within is 
weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth; 
without, grain fields and grasshoppers, which 
give those the lie direct.” 

“Yes, he was undoubtedly peculiar,” writes 
Bradford Torrey. “As to that there could 
never be anything but agreement among prac- 
tical people.” 

“In a world where shiftiness and hesitation 
are the rule, nothing looks so eccentric as a 
straight course. Being a_ consistent 
idealist, he was of course an extremist, falling 
in that respect little behind the man out of 
Nazareth, whose hard sayings, by all accounts, 
were sometimes less acceptable than they might 
have been, and of whom Thoreau asserted, in 
his emphatic way, that if his words were really 
read from any pulpit in the land, ‘there would 
not be left one stone of that meeting-house 
upon another. Thoreau worshipped purity, 
and the every-day ethical standards of the street 
were to him an abomination. . . He was 
constitutionally earnest. A bit of boyish 
play now and then, the bow quite unbent, or a 
dose of novel reading of the love-making, human- 
izing (Trollopean) sort, could one imagine it, 
with a more temperate cherishing of his moodi- 
ness, might have done him no harm. . . . But, 
then, had these things been so, had his natural 
scope been wider why, then he would 
no longer have been Thoreau. And made 
as he was, ‘born to his own affairs,’ what else 
could he do but stick to himself? ‘We are con- 
stantly invited to be what we are,’ he said. The 
words might fittingly have been. cut upon his 
gravestone.” 
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The Poetic Agnosticism of Christ 


The rather surprising contention that Christ 
was a consistent agnostic is made by an anony- 
mous writer of a recent work called “The 
Creed of Christ.”* This book has received 
some extraordinary notices in English reviews, 
at least two different writers declaring that it 
bids fair to create as much comment as did 
“Ecce Homo” when it appeared a generation 
ago. The Rev. R. J. Campbell, of London, 
confesses that he would be glad to have writ- 
ten the book. Mr. F. G. Bettany, a more con- 
servative though still enthusiastic critic, ex- 
plains the writer’s position as one “dominated 
by a metaphysical theory, a pantheistic, He- 


gelian theory of the universe, which he 
ascribes, with a large show of reason, no 
doubt, to Christ himself,’ and defines the 


characterization of Christ as that of a “rebel 
in constant and fierce revolt against the 
formalism, the legalism, the cramping mate- 
rialistic dogmatism of post-exilian Jewry as 
summed up in the creed of the Pharisee.” In 
order to clear his way for a statement of the 
creed of Christ, the author first defines the 
status of the Pharisees, and in so doing he 
makes use of modern terms, emphasizing the 
point that they were excellent men according 
to their lights. He says more particularly: 
“What the Puritans have been to Protestant- 
ism, what the Jesuits have been and still are 
to Romanism, what the Ritualists are to 
Anglicanism, that the Pharisees were to the 
latter-day Judaism, the Judaism that had pre- 
vailed since prophesy died.” Christ denounced 
the Pharisees, says the writer, but, contrary 
to the usual order, he “had no system to offer 
as an alternative for Phariseeism, but he had 
an alternative to offer for the false idea—the 
false conception of God—from which Pharisee- 
ism had sprung.” The writer continues: “That 
conception was compounded of three elements 
—dogmatism, supernaturalism, and pessimism. 
To the dogmatism of Israel’s philosophy 
Christ opposed, in the region of thought a 
wise agnosticism, in the region of emotion a 
living faith. To its supernaturalism he op- 
posed the higher pantheism. To its pessimism 
the optimism of serene peace and radiant joy.” 





*The Creed of Christ. John Lane. 


Agnosticism, we are further told, is too often 
confounded with dogmatic denial and con- 
trasted with faith. In its essence, he de- 
clares, it is a protest against dogmatism as 
such, and the higher agnosticism is one of 
temper rather than of theory. “Disdaining to 
break a lance against this or that dogma, or 
even against dogmatism as such, it turns its 
back upon all dogmas, surrounding the faith 
that it guards with the strongest of all ram- 
parts,—with an atmosphere of poetic thought.” 
Turning, then, to define the relation of Christ 
to this agnostic creed which he has developed, 
the author says: 


“In this, the truest sense of the word, Christ, 
like his great predecessor, the founder of Budd- 
hism, was a consistent agnostic, Though he 
lived, one might almost say, in the very light of 
God’s presence, and though religious meditation 
was the very breath of his being, he never allowed 
himself to dogmatize or even to talk with any 
approach to precision about God. Knowing that 
his thoughts about God would not suffer them- 
selves to be translated into speech, he contented 
himself with expressing his sense of the divine 
presence in the language of a simple and beau- 
tiful poetry, that through that medium some 
glow of his radiant faith might communicate 
itself to other hearts. That he spoke with em- 
phasis and conviction is undeniable. But every 
genuine poet does the same. What constitutes 
the differentia of dogmatism is, not its self-asser- 
tion, but its claim to have imprisoned truth (in 
the case of religious dogmatism, divine truth) in 
formule which are true as they stand, however 
they may be interpreted by those who hear them. 
The attitude of poetry toward its audience is the 
exact opposite of this. Though the poet, if sin- 
cere, always speaks with an air of inspired con- 
viction, he is content to deliver to men just so 
much truth as each man is able to assimilate 
from his teaching,—just so much and no more. 
In other words, dogmatism whether scientific or 
pseudo- scientific, is always, on principle, one and 
the same thing to all men; whereas it belongs 
to the essence of poetry to be all things to all 
men, and yet to give each man no more than he 
can claim as his own. 

“But the poetic agnosticism which was so char- 
acteristic of Christ’s teaching was in itself the 
expression of a distinct though indefinable con- 
ception of God. Christ did not disprove, he did 
not even make a formal protest against, dog- 
matism, but he made it impossible—impossible 
for himself, and impossible for all who felt as- 
he did. For he so conceived of God as to flood 
Nature in general, and the soul of man in par- 
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ticular, with the light of God’s presence,—a light 
which gives life to all on whom it shines, but 
which blinds the eye which attempts to meet its 
gaze. Possessed by God’s grace and dazzled by 
God’s glory, man can not study Him with quasi- 
scientific interest, cannot contemplate Him with 
quasi-scientific curiosity, cannot even speak about 


How the “ Jewish Spectre” 


To the “Jewish spectre” must be ascribed 
a misapprehension in the Christian mind that 
religion had its origin with the Israelite 
régime, and that morality comes from re- 
ligion. This is the conclusion of Mr. George 
H. Warner, who insists that morals and re- 
ligion are “only adventitiously related,” some- 
times even neutralizing each other. Mr. War- 
ner has been studying the Jewish problem 
for a score of years and in his new book,* 
which the New York Times deems sensational, 
he speaks of “the screen of our religious con- 
sciousness,” upon which has been thrown a 
“hovering vision” of Israel, without which the 
whole fabric of our theology, so it seemed to 
him, would fall to the ground. The “spectre” 
has become to many religion itself, while re- 
maining, in fact, an aged will-o’-the-wisp with 
which a bedeviled theology intimidates the 
Christian soul. Ecclesiasticism in every form 
has found “the Jewish spectre” its most effi- 
cient ally in the long war waged by theocratic 
government against morality. We quote: 


“Had the revolution of thought in Palestine, 
the new thought that Jesus represented in its 
best aspect and irradiated with his genius, gone 
on; had his views of God, of man and of life 
prevailed, the result would have been far dif- 
ferent from what it was. But unfortunately 
Judaism prevailed in a new garb, that system of 
thought that considered itself special and final. 
That fascinating but everywhere fatal theory that 
God founds institutions, that his kingdom is out- 
ward, that he struggles to maintain his kingdom 
on earth, that he needs help to do it, so that the 
sacerdote is necessary, is at the root of all the 
outward, visible and usurping religion that so 
sadly mismanaged the European world. The 
history of the world testifies that religion has 
been a good servant in its beginnings, but is a 
bad master in the end or as soon as it has given 
the priest his holding of vested rights. 

“By an unwelcome conjunction, the theological 
historian and the French critic agree that Juda- 
ism did make the conquest of the Roman world. 
The syllogism is a strong one. Christianity is 
the child of Judaism. Christianity became the 


*TuHe JEwIsH SPECTRE. By George H. Warner. Doubleday, 
Page & Co 


Him except in the agnostic language of inspira- 
tion, of prophesy, of poetry. But the philosophy 
which floods Nature with God’s presence coin- 
cides in the last resort with the philosophy that 
deifies Nature as the living whole. In other 
words the higher agnosticism and the higher 
pantheism are one.” 7 


Haunts the Christian Soul 


controlling thought of the empire in Rome and 
in the east. Therefore Judaism conquered. 
“Many try to escape this conclusion, which 
perhaps was the bitter drop in many a proud cup 
in European history; but if Christianity is an 
extension to the Gentiles of the Jewish patent 
and if the religion of Jesus is a confirmation of 
Judaism, the drop must be swallowed, however 
the recipient may hate the owner of the cup.” 


It is more particularly the theory that God 
has an institution managing his own affairs in 
contradistinction from the ordinary affairs of 
the race of men which makes the Levite, the 
priest, the mullah, the lama indispensable. 
Historians, essayists and poets, alike with 
theologians, have so diligently impressed the 
mind with the Semitic account of origins and 
of Providence, as well as with the Semitic 
philosophy and history, that it is hard to make 
head against the tide and to say that there is 
some other explanation of human affairs. The 
civilized world of centuries ago “passed into 
intellectual poverty” under the influence of 
Semitic ideas and has yet wholly to emerge— 
is, indeed, very largely submerged still. Mr. 
Warner instances the Jewish form of the 


. Semitic idea of sin which he calls “the Wicked 


Heart theory” 


“This theory did little harm while restricted 
to a small and unimportant people; but in opera- 
tion in civilization at large, among people of 
action and of ideals, it was disastrous. For 
the idealists made a metaphysical, while the men 
of action made a legal: system of it, and imposed 
it upon humanity as a rule. From the Wicked 
Heart theory it was only a step to the Wicked 
Woman theory; Helen, the ideal, had to go, and 
the literature that celebrated her, that raised the 
mind out of the low view of life, had to go. All 
the beautiful symbolism by which man raised 
himself into relationship with nature,*and which 
made life joyous and noble, had to go. The art 
which illustrated his aspirations, his best thoughts 
about his own power or his best thoughts of the 
beauty about him, had to go. . 

“Religion became the only interest, the only 
respectable business, except killing the body, 
which was always in order. It is singular how 
in our ideas religion and death go together; when, 
if we would only remember a Galilean word or 
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two, religion and life go together, and joy in 
existence is a natural inheritance. Civilizations 
depend for continuance not upon religious but 
upon political forms and combinations, upon the 
economic organizations of public life; and these 
rest upon stout hearts. And when the ambitions 
of life—all those things that are rightfully and 
manfully pursued—leave the field to one element 
of the mind, hearts are no longer stout. Men 
under these circumstances may make excellent 
martyrs, but they are poor citizens of the state. 

“Native ideals, original conceptions of the uses 
and meanings of life, had to be abandoned. The 
theory of the Wicked Heart, put in their places, 
made endless confusion. As Europe developed, 
the church theory became firmly set. Probably 
in no age of the world has there been such uni- 
versal mental distress as Europe passed through 
in the succeeding centuries. To have a mortal 
disease and not be able to get the remedy is ter- 
rifying. But to have a religion foreign to his 
hereditary consciousness and to his sense of 
right and of destiny, is what no man can endure 
without mental agony and disaster. 

“The European has been drenched in the blood 
of his agony; his agony to reach a workable con- 
ception of God, of life, of himself. He has suf- 
fered immensely and not wholly in vain, though 
he has not attained intellectual freedom.” 


Nevertheless, concludes Mr. Warner won- 
deringly, we can still weep over Jerusalem. 


Can Christianity Become 


To take up and discuss a question such as 
this before audiences of educated Hindus re- 
quires a certain kind of intellectual courage. 
But Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, who essays 
this very task in his recently published “Bar- 
rows Lectures,’* delivered in Intlia, Ceylon 
and Japan, evidently feels confident of his 
ground. He is convinced that Christianity 
can and will become the universally accepted 
religion, despite such apparent impediments as 
racial ancestry, language, color, social institu- 
tions and religious traditions, which now seem 
to form a barrier between the East and the 
West. Wherever color prejudices are dis- 
pelled, he declares, “there is no difficulty of 
intercourse and nothing mutually unknow- 
able.” This contention he believes to be in 
accord with the fundamental laws and facts 
of nature. “The brotherhood of race,” he 
says, “is to me not a cant phrase, but a psy- 
chological formula, representing the fact that 
conditions all human life, justifies those senti- 
ments of universal love that rise in hearts 


*CHRISTIAN BELIEF INTERPRETED BY CHRISTIAN EXPERI- 
ENCE. By Charles Cuthbert Hall. The University of 
Chicago Press 
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But why should anybody want to weep over 
Jerusalem? It symbolizes that “structural 
mistake,” the idea of a theocratic government 
of the world. “The priest with a private wire 
to heaven has been everywhere, in all historic 
ages, the chief obstacle to progress. He 
sums up: 


“One day, a couple of thousand years ago, a 
stranger walked the streets of Jerusalem. It is 
told that he wept over it. It is very likely, for 
it was so unlike the Jerusalem of his Galilean 
dreams. But this was not all. There was some- 
thing else, something new. Caught in the toils 
of the priest and convicted of trying to revolu- 
tionize the theology of the time, he fared through 
the streets to his death, the Cyrenian following 
him. Looking about at the faithful who lamented, 
he said: ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me, but weep for yourselves and your children.’ 

“Faring on, again he spoke as in a dream of 
doubt: ‘For if they do these things in a green 
tree, what shall be done in a dry?’ 

“Yes, we know what has been done in a dry. 
Innumerable men and women, faring the road to 
the stake and the dungeon, which the ecclesiast 
paved, have turned and said: ‘Weep not for me, 
but for yourselves and your children.’ 

“And yet we weep for Jerusalem! 

“We did not hear. We do not understand.” 


the Absolute Religion ? 


emancipated from prejudice, interprets those 
fine and manly affinities that make it possible 
for men trained on opposite sides of the globe, 
aliens in their respective types of culture and 
in their forms of belief, nevertheless to look 
into each other’s eyes and know that in the 
deepest recesses of experience and feeling they 
understand one anothet and are one.” 

To those believing in the essential unity of 
the race, the existence of an absolute religion, 
he continues, becomes more readily conceiv- 
able when we take note of the universality of 
religious sentiment. Its desirability is height- 
ened “when one reflects upon the practical 
situation that would emerge if the common 
reason and judgment of the race were, through 
the evolution of knowledge and through the 
immediate influence of God, to arrive at a con- 
viction of the universal validity and absolute- 
ness of a certain set of religious conceptions.” 
Further: 

“As our mind- adjusts itself theoretically to 
such an issue, we apprehend its reasonableness 
and its blessedness. Such a consensus and con- 


vergence upon one absolute religion would cast 
no discredit upon earlier and less universal forms 
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of faith. It would not require us to revile the 
beliefs of our forefathers, nor to impugn their 
intelligence or their sincerity. A man when he 
is full grown puts aside many things which meant 
much for his boyhood; but the putting aside of 
that which, in the evolution of life, ceases to meet 
our present need involves no dishonor to what, 
having done its work, is, now, reverently, laid 
down. Nor would convergence upon one abso- 
lute religion presuppose uniformity of religious 
expression or religious practice—a condition as 
little to be desired as to be anticipated. It would 
mean participation in the substance of common 
truth, with local adaptations of that common 
possession to each sharer in the substance. The 
individuality of nations, the sacred heritage of 
national spirit and custom, in no wise would be 
impaired by the prevalence of an absolute re- 
ligion; for no religion could maintain its tenure 
of the title absolute that lacked that universality 
in relation to time and place which made it, in 
the highest and holiest sense of the phrase, ‘all 
things to all men’—a religion wide and all-em- 
bracing as the world itself.” , 


The characteristics required of any religion 
to meet the tests of universality, the author 
enunciates, are “suitability of origin, breadth 
of philosophical method, strength of moral 
initiative, and hopefulness.” These are to be 
found in Christianity. Its first qualification 
helps it to meet the objection that “the West 
will never abandon its religion in favor of 
one imported from the Orient, nor will the 
proud and thoughtful East ever humble herself 


to acknowledge the supremacy of a Western 
cult.” Says Dr. Hall: 


“No humiliation of national spirit, in any quar- 
ter of the world, would occur, should there be 
an intelligent movement of convergence upon the 
religion of Christ as the common basis of thought 
and effort for the time to come. If the circum- 
stances attending the origin of any faith could 
prophesy universality, such a forecast of destiny 
appears in the religion of Jesus Christ. It sprang 
neither from the ancient and powerful seats of 
oriental empire, nor from the palaces and uni- 
versities of Europe; but from Palestine, a land 
whose political individuality long before had been 
obliterated, lying midway between East and West, 
the highway of nations, the cross-roads of the 
world.” 


Christianity meets the second test of breadth 
of philosophical method in its “thinkableness 
in terms of more than one intellectual system.” 


“No other thought concerning Christ’s relation 
to mankind appears to enter his mind than that 
his illuminating words and his sacrificial work 
alike are for the use and advantage of the un- 
divided human race. That those who were most 
closely associated with him in the days of his 
Flesh and best understood his thought thus ap- 
prehended it, appears from the whole range of 
the Apostolic teaching. They conceived their 
message to be so broad that it could be translated 
without difficulty, not into the vernaculars of the 
lip only, but into the vernaculars of the mind, of 
all races. For Christ himself was not, in their 
thought, ethnic, but universal; not the citizen of 
a local state, but the Incarnate Representative of 
Humanity even as also the Incarnate Manifesta- 
tion of Deity.” 


Concerning the third and fourth qualifica- 
tions we read: 


“The religion of Jesus Christ finds the reason 
for its existence, not in ceremonialism, not in the 
propitiation “of gods, not in despair, but in the 
effort to make man better. It rests on the as- 
sumption that good, not evil, is the normal lot 
of man; that love, not hatred, is the temper of 
the heart of God; that sin, not fate, is the bar- 
rier standing between man and happiness, the 
plague whose poison courses through the world. 
The religion of Jesus Christ exists through its 
strength of moral initiative. But for this it 
would have perished in its youth, for all faiths 
conspired to crush it out. 

“With this strength of moral initiative, the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ joins hopefulness, which 
is the fundamental condition of social recovery 
and reform. A ceremonialism that be- 
comes an end in itself, existing to perpetuate a 
method of antiquity ; a bitter creed of fear that 
makes of one’s mortal life a weary effort to avert 
the wrath or caprice of gods; a doctrine of 
despair that turns thought inward, in sad refusal 
to believe in external reality, in mute, submissive 
separation from the glorious energies that gather 
volume with each new struggle for victory— 
these are religions which have won immortal 
distinction in history by their loyalty to the past, 
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by the sincerity of their adherents and the bril- 
liancy of their leaders, by their enormous con- 
tributions to the religious development of the 
world. But, in the unfoldings of time, and with 
the advent of forces, scientific and social, that 
have opened the world, developed its resources, 
augmented its knowledge, and altered its point of 
view, that which humanity waits for as the char- 


The New Interpretation 


The newest school of “advanced” biblical 
interpretation in Germany is called the re- 
ligio-historical, its purpose being to inter- 
pret biblical religion purely as an historical 
phenomenon in the natural development of 
religious thought. The unique feature of the 
school is its claim that the religious teachings 
of the Scriptures are largely appropriations 
and adaptations of extra-biblical material. 
This was really the central thought in the 
Babei-Bible controversy, Delitzsch claiming 
that even the name Jehovah, as well as His 
worship, was taken by the Israelites from 
Babylonian sources. This method is now 
being systematically applied to the interpreta- 
tion of the facts and the teachings of the New 
Testament as well as the Old. No one has so 
far done this more thoroughly than Professor 
Gunkel, of the University of Berlin, in a little 
work recently published.* 

It can now be demonstrated (so runs his line 
of thought) that the New Testament religion, 
in its origin and development, and indeed in 
certain of its essential features, has been pro- 
duced under the decisive influence of certain 
foreign religions, and also that this influence 
came to the men who wrote the New Testa- 
ment through the medium of Judaism. The 
latter can be shown to have been highly syn- 
cretic in the days of Jesus, in many important 
features having adopted ideas from surround- 
ing religions that were not in harmony with 
its original genius; and from this source the 
Christianity of the New Testament received 
its syncretic and composite characteristics. 
The view formerly entertained, that Christian- 
ity was developed under Greek influences and 
to a greater or less extent adopted Greek ideas, 
is incorrect. It was rather the Oriental re- 
ligions that exerted such a controlling in- 
fluence on Christianity, but they did this in- 
directly, through Judaism. In the Apocalypse. 


*ZUM RELIGIONS-GESCHICHTLICHEM VERSTANDNISS DER 
NEUEN TESTAMENTS.” Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gdt- 
tingen. 
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ter of redemption is a religion of hope, a religion 
in line with the future, a religion in sympathy 
with all the people, a religion that develops in- 
dividual character and educates men to know 
and claim and exercise their God-given rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. And of 
cae a spirit is the religion of the eternal Son of 
30d.” 


of the New Testament 


especially does this become apparent, in which 
at every stage these influences can be traced. 
The Seven Spirits, the twenty-four Elders, 
the Four Creatures, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the miraculous hosts of grasshoppers and 
riders, the vision of the plagues, the tradition 
of the Dragon, the Marriage of Christ, the 
two witnesses, the Book with the Seven Seals, 
—these and other features can be understood 
only as notions which Judaism had taken from 
Oriental religions. Parallelisms from Oriental 
literatures can be furnished in large numbers. 

The influence of Orientalism, Professor 
Gunkel goes on to say, can be traced even in 
the chief doctrines of the New Testament. 
The leading features of Christology are not 
derived from the historical Christ, but origi- 
nated independently of him and did not come 
from him. The divinity of Christ is merely 
a Christian adaptation of the common heathen 
deification of great heroes; his birth from 2 
virgin is mythological, such as is found in the 
old stories of the gods. The same is true of 
the flight to Egypt, as also of his baptism, 
together with the appearance on that occasion 
of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove. The 
temptation by Satan, together with the trans- 
figuration and the appearance of Jesus after 
his resurrection, can all be paralleled in 
Oriental religions. As an example of such 
adaptation, we can mention the episode of the 
two disciples on the way to Emmaus. Christ 
appears to them as an unknown person, as a 
wanderer—a guise often attributed to the gods 
when they appear in human form. He reveals 
to his companions his divine character; but 
as soon as this is done he disappears, as is 
often narrated of Oriental divinities. In the 
same way the ascension is mythological, being 
based on the myth of the Sun God, who 
ascends from the depths and finds his way into 
heaven and there establishes a new and blessed 
kingdom. The same is true of Christ’s descent 
into hell, which is merely a reproduction of 
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the well-known stories of the descent of gods 
and heroes into Hades. Sunday, too, is merely 
an appropriation by Christianity of a cult 
connected with the worship of the sun, which 
had to a certain extent already been adopted 
by Judaism. The same is true even of the 
resurrection, as we find in Oriental religions 
mention frequently made of the resurrection 
of divine beings. This idea is based on the 
phenomena of nature, the revival of nature 
after the death of winter, which is applied to 
the spiritual sphere. The gods of the sun and 
of vegetation die in winter and come to life 
again in spring. In this case, however, a 
direct borrowing from extra-biblical” sources 
is not as certain as it is in the other cases. 
This faith in the risen Christ, however, was 
already current in certain secret circles of 
Jews before the New Testament period. 
Gunkel, in conclusion, gives the following 
summary of his views, which are representa- 
tive of the school of which he is a leader: 


The gospel of Jesus himself is not a syncretic 
religion, for the original proclamation of the 
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Nazarene was based substantially on the Old 
Testament, and in the department of Eschatology 
alone had unique features; but the primitive re- 
ligion as taught by John, and especially by Paul, 
is of a syncretic character. This is seen es- 
pecially in the faith in the resurrection and in 
the Christology. The idea of a pre-existing Christ 
was already present in Judaism; in gnosticism 
there was a doctrine of a Redeemer-God coming 
from heaven, also of a dying and risen Christ, 
long before Jesus appeared. All this was simply 
transferred to the historical Christ. 

Naturally these radical innovations in in- 
terpretation have called forth the determined 
opposition of the conservative theologians. An 
expression of this, in the shape of a sharp 
criticism of Gunkel, is found in the Theo- 
logischer Literaturblatt (Leipsic), from the 
pen of Steinmetz. This critic, while not 
denying seeming parallels to biblical teach- 
ings in Oriental literature, maintains vigor- 
ously that such parallels prove nothing, as no 
inner relation or connection between the two 
has been shown. In other words, the whole 
new scheme is subjective guesswork, lacking 
all objective proof. 





The Message 


On the occasion of his visit to this country 
last winter, Professor Harnack, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, was hailed by the New 
York Independent as “probably the ablest 
and most distinguished theologian in the 
world.” That he is “unquestionably the 
leader of liberal theological thought in Ger- 
many,” is the verdict of the same paper. 
A later writer in The Edinburgh Review 
speaks of Harnack’s work, “Das Wesen 
des Christentums” (Thé Essence of Chris- 
tianity), as one of the most memorable books 
of our generation. Before Harnack’s time 
many of the most important Christian docu- 
ments lay unsorted—a confused mass of his- 
tory and legend, text and commentary. He 
has made it his life’s work to set this material 
in order. To quote from The Edinburgh Re- 
view: 


“More, perhaps, than any one man. Professor 
Harnack represents the reaction against the in- 
adequate hypotheses and premature conclusions 
that were current half a century ago. The nature 
of this reaction has been misunderstood. It has 
been argued in certain quarters that the earlier 
criticism has been refuted by the later; and that 
the traditional position, if not rehabilitated, is 
well on the way to rehabilitation. It is difficult 


of Harnack 


to take such assertions seriously. The traditional 
position is as dead as the Ptolemaic astronomy: 
the idea of its resuscitation belongs to the world 
of dreams. The later criticism is in two respects, 
and two only, a reaction against the former: it 
has disposed once for all of the Voltai:ian legend 
that Christianity was the invention of a fraudulent 
priesthood; and it has assigned an earlier date to 
the canonical books of the New Testament, and 
generally to ecclesiastical dogma and institutions.” 


Proceeding to an examination of the real 
significance of the ““Wesen des Christentums,” 
the writer says: 


“In this work Harnack defines his attitude to 
the central question. He. conceives religion as a 
fact of spiritual experience: a relation between 
God and the soul, realized in various forms and 
in greater or less measure, but in itself unchange- 
ably the same. The book is one of the most 
memorable of our generation: it cleared the air. 
For centuries religion had been associated by 
believer and unbeliever alike with a mass of 
propositions—historical, scientific, psychological, 
political, etc—some true, some uncertain, some 
demonstrably false, but all essentially non-re- 
ligious. Hence confusion of thought and ob- 
scuring of issues. Religion was made to stand 
or fall with alien and heterogeneous subject mat- 
ter—the authenticity of this or that text, the oc- 
currence of this or that event, the correctness of 
this or that inference: a writer of religious fiction 
represents not Christianity only but the whole 
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spiritual and moral sense of mankind as shat- 
tered by the successful forgery of a contemporary 
document recording the removal of the body of 
Jesus by the disciples from the grave. The Catho- 
lic is suspicious of inquiries into the origin of 
the Papacy; the Anglican of questions as to the 
rise of the monarchical episcopate; the Protestant 
of the history of the Canon of Scripture. Such 
fears are at once idle and unworthy. The dis- 
cussions by which they have been aroused are in- 
evitable; but they belong to the varying and his- 
torical setting of Christianity, not to its eternal 
substance. Not till this is recognized will re- 
ligion dwell at ease in her tents.” 


Harnack’s later work, “Reden und Aufsatze” 
(Essays and Addresses), takes up the thread 
of Christian history where the earlier book 
leaves off. The main thesis of these papers 
is outlined as follows: 


“The gospel—by which is meant the personal 
teaching of Christ—has passed through four 
great transformations: (a) from its original 
shape into Catholicism; (b) from Catholicism 
into the compact structure of Medizvalism; (c) 
from this in the sixteenth century into Protest- 
antism; and finally (d) in our own time into a 
larger and more sbiritual atmosphere, a stand- 
point rather than a creed, representing the temper 
of Christ in many respects more nearly than did 
the ecclesiasticism of the intermediate periods. 
The second and third of these transformations 
are the more important for political history; the 
first and fourth incomparably the more vital for 
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religion and thought. In none was there an 
abrupt break with the past; the new issued from 
and was conditioned by the old, the process fall- 
ing easily enough into the categories of the He- 
gelian dialectic. 

“The history as a whole indicates two conclu- 
sions: (1) that the lines on which mankind is 
advancing are not those of ecclesiastical or dog- 
matic Christianity; (2) that the Gospel is inde- 
pendent of these lines, that it is passing beyond 
and will survive them. It.is the merit of Profess- 
or Harnack to have illustrated these theses- with 
the learning of a theologian and the earnestness 
of a religious teacher; the union of these qualities 
gives him his distinctive position and strength.” 


The writer says, in closing: 


“Ecce labora, et noli contristari (Work and do 
not be sad) is the note of confidence with which 
Harnack. concludes. Those who look at religion 
from without, from the standpoint of institu- 
tions and formulas, may despair of the future; 
for, whether these institutions and formulas sur- 
vive or perish, the future is not theirs. There 
are more important questions than whether a 
man belongs to this or that Church, or holds 
this or that theological opinion; the kingdom of 
God does not consist in these things. But while 
women are loved, and men achieve, and children 
link heart to heart as they pass the lamp of life 
with increase from generation to generation, its 
interests are secure. To idealise is the one thing 
needful; what we idealise is of less consequence, 
for in the idea all things are one.” 


‘How Can a Scientist Be a Christian? 


In many circles it is regarded almost as 
inevitable that a scientific method of thought 
is inconsistent with biblical Christianity. 
Christianity, it is said, must accept teachings 
unacceptable to science, and hence there is an 
impassable gulf fixed between the two. In 
the Alte Glaube (Leipsic), a skilfully edited 
organ of conservative Christianity, Prof. P. 
Gruner deals with this perplexing problem. 
He says substantially: 


Christianity is not only based upon ‘historical 
facts, but is itself an empirical fact. It has borne 
fruit up to the present day and must be judged 
according to its fruits. In this sense, it stands 
on a level with most of the branches of Natural 
Science; it belongs to the sphere of observation, 
experience, and empiricism. Christianity de- 
mands that its claims be tested by what it does, 
and with increasing force proclaims that it is 
itself a powerful factor both in the life of the 
individual and in the history of mankind. It is 
a factor the workings and effects of which can 
be demonstrated and observed with the same cer- 
tainty with which the workings of electricity, of 
chemical affinity, of organic life in protoplasm, 


can be observed, and accordingly is subject to 
scientific standards. Even the most superficial 
observer knows that the best in modern culture 
and civilization is substantially the outgrowth of 
Christian influences. The best principles, even 
in the life of nations and of individuals who are 
not professedly Christians, are the fruits of Chris- - 
tian teaching. 

The annals of modern missionary work are 
filled with evidences of the wonderful converting 
and elevating power of Christianity. It alone 
has been able to raise individuals of the black, 
yellow, or brown races from a condition of deg- 
radation to one of high ethical idealism. On the 
other hand, the discarding of the principles of 
Christianity by representatives of the cultured 
white people speedily leads to moral and physical 
degradation, to alcoholism and other evils. Again, 
in men who are artistic and intellectual giants, 
the absence of the ideals held out by Christianity 
leads even the best to a level really not higher 
than that of uncivilized peoples. 

These facts determine the virtue and value of 
the Christian religion. They must be tested, 


examined and weighed exactly as is done in 


the case of facts in any department of natural 
science. The actual workings of the Christian 
religion alone suffices to prove that it is the 














highest spiritual force ir the world, and it is 
therefore not at all necessary to bring its facts 
into harmony with those presented by Natural 
Science. In reality there is no need of a “recon- 
ciliation” between the two, as the fruits of Chris- 
tianity prove it to be a great truth and a mighty 
power. It need not ask to be approved or dis- 
approved by science. 

The most convincing evidence, however, of 
the power of Christianity lies in its influence 
over the individual. The religious experiences 
and convictions in the heart of the Christian 
are the most real things of which he knows, 
and also the most certain. It is a fatal mistake 
on the part of scientists to suppose that only 


On September 11 a bust of Thomas Paine 
was set up in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 
A month later, the Paine monument at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., built 
on the farm owned by 
him and hitherto cared 
for by Freethinkers, 
was Officially accepted 
by the city of New Ro- 
chelle. The two facts 
are generally regarded 
as significant indica- 
tions of a growing re- 
ligious tolerance, as 
well as of the preva- 
lence of a higher es- 
timate of Paine than 
was formerly held. 
Paine has had detract- 
ors more than enough. 
It is not so many years 
since Theodore Roose- 
velt set down in print 
a characterization of 
Paine as a “filthy little 
atheist.” Ingersoll, it 
may be remembered, 
made the dry rejoinder 
that Paine was neither 
filthy, little, nor an 
atheist. 

The interesting his- 
tory of the Philadelphia bust is given in the 
agnostic organ, The Truth Seeker (New 
York), as follows: 

“For the centennial of 1876 the Boston Jndex 
raised a fund to present to Philadelphia a bust of 


Thomas Paine, to be placed in Independence Hall. 
Sydney H. Morse, a Freethinker, was the sculptor, 


Courtesy of N. Y. Times 
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those things can be regarded as real which are 
shown to be such by scientific methods. In 
reality the moral convictions that are awakened 
by the power of Christianity in the human heart 
are for the Christian surer and more certain than 
anything scientific evidence can produce. Men 
will do from religious conviction what they never 
would think of doing if their convictions were 
based only on scientific grounds. Not scientific 


but religious certainty furnishes the strongest 
human motive. 


There is no reason, the writer concludes, 
why a man cannot be a scientist and a good 
Christian at the same time. 






and among the contributors were Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, now chaplain to the Senate, George 
W. Julian, then a congressman, and the Revs. O. 
B. Frothingham and 
Robert Collyer. But 
even these names would 
not save Paine’s at that 


time. The bust was re- 
fused a niche because 
Paine was an_ Infidel, 


and since then the bust 
has been in the custody 
of Mrs. Carrie B. Kil- 
gore, a lawyer of Phila- 
delphia. She has finally 
persuaded the city to ac- 
cept the bust, and on the 
11th inst. it was placed, 
with simple ceremonies, 
in the historic building, 
in company with the fig- 
ures of other noted men 
of Revolutionary days. 
The bust is of marble, 
mounted on a shaft of 
granite, with a surbase 
of Tennessee marble.” 


The Boston Tran- 
script comments as fol- 
lows on the event: 


“This final victory, 
like the recent erection 
of a statue of Servetus 
in Geneva, is a sign of 
the times, of that ultimate 
triumph of civilization— 
toleration — which no- 
where has firmer root than in this country. 
But Philadelphia is a singularly conservative, 
orthodox town, slow to forget theological 
shortcomings, even though displayed 2long with 
great civic virtue. The deism for which Paine 
stood long since ceased to have power over 
men. Much of the inconsistency and superstition 
which he attacked long since ceased to be in 








American theological and biblical scholars, creeds 
and books. But his passion for liberty, his 
ardor for American self-rule, and his service to 
this land as a trenchant pamphleteer and polem- 
icist are facts which time has transfigured rather 
than dimmed.” 


The Methodist Western Christian Advocate 
(Cincinnati) thinks that Paine’s “ribald and 
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vulgar manner” is what has chiefly given of- 
fense io Christian people. It adds: “We have 
no admiration for the man in his ignorant 
opposition to the faith which he so funda- 
mentally misunderstood, but we can afford to 
give him his due meed of praise as a patriotic 
worker for his country’s independence and 
national existence.” 


A New Testament Incident In Sculpture 


A striking novelty, whether considered from 
the point of view of religion or of art, is pre- 
sented by a group of twenty-five life-size fig- 
ures in plaster, recently mod- 
eled by Mr. Lorado Taft’s 
advanced students at the Art 
Institute in Chicago. The 
work is described by Lena 
M. M’Cauley, a writer in the 
Chicago Interior, who re- 
gards it as “imposing” and 
“of much genuine merit.” 
The subject is that of the 
woman taken in adultery 
(John viii, 1-11), and this 
“Incident in the Temple” was 
suggested by Mr. Taft “with 
the intention of arousing en- 
thusiasm and individual ac- 
tivity in a class of ten mem- 
bers.” To quote further: 


“This incident, teeming with 
dramatic possibilities, abound- 
ing in pictorial suggestion and 
profound in ethical meaning, 
was eagerly accepted by the 
ftudents. The imaginative pic- 
ture of the scene in the temple 
was discussed from many 
points of view, and after sev- 
eral lively arguments the main 
outlines of a sculpture group 
were realized in a small work- 
ing model. In Mr. Taft’s opin- 
ion the most valuable lesson 
was this process of engaging 
eight women and two men to 
work independently and yet in 
harmony through all the steps 
of the sculptor’s art, from con- 
ceiving the ideal picture, mak- 
ing the small model, build- 
ing the armature or framework 
of wood and netting for the 
large work, and modeling con- 
trasting figures which should 
enter into a complete design 
with some spirit of unity. Too 





many students in the schools are able to model ad- 
mirably from a posed figure, but when working 
from an ideal conception they lose courage and 


“AN INCIDENT IN THE TEMPLE” 
A plaster group modeled by Lorado Taft’s advanced students in the Art [n- 


stitution at Chicago. 
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become helpless—and it. was to overcome this 
hesitancy that the class was set free to work out 
original views in making a group of ‘An Incident 
in the Temple.’ From the start the deepest in- 
terest inspired the class,—sketches were made, 
types looked for in every crowd,—and in less 
than three months from the hour of its sug- 
gestion, the plaster work stood in the galleries.” 

Discussing the work from a sculptural stand- 
point, the writer furnishes some interesting 
details. “Different students,” she says, “mod- 
eled different figures, entering into the spirit 
animating a spectator at suchatime. Sargent’s 
Prophets and photographs of famous works 
furnished suggestion, and in several- cases the 
faces may be traced down to their originals.” 
The face of Christ is based on the well-known 
portrayals of Da Vinci and of Hofmann. 
“The only point of view for the observer,” we 
learn, “is looking beneath the arms of the 
Roman soldier into the circle. The back of 
the figure of Christ is just in front, and be- 
yond the shrinking woman looks forward. 
Her head is covered with drapery and she 
grasps her garments with both hands, which 
she presses against her breast. Her face is 
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one that lingers in the memory.” The writer 


concludes: 


“To the public the pre-eminent value of such 
a work is that it realizes a scriptural scene as 
nothing else can do. Few men and women are 
gifted with the pictorial imagination,—fewer than 
the average educated man and woman believes, 
—and this realistic presentation of ‘An Incident 
in the Temple’ brings the scene vividly before 
them. 

“The sculptured figures stand about like living 
men; the crowd is shown as such crowds gather, 
perhaps more dignified than the genuine rabble 
of the temple of that day, but yet men of all 
sorts and conditions animated by conflicting am- 
bitions, of varied temperaments, yet maybe at 
heart indifferent to the momentous occasion. His 
rebuke, says the Scripture, sent them away 
abashed, and the cowering woman was given the 
hope that comes with repentance. 

“Mr. Taft does not consider the group one 
that it is likely will ever find its way into a per- 
manent work of art. But if in the course of time 
the plaster figures should crumble away and 
vanish from the halls of the Art Institute for- 
ever, the work has not been in vain. It has been 
worth the doing, to the students who modeled 
the different figures of the group, and to the 
public, which has renewed its acquaintance with 
Testament history and had its teachings brought 
before them under a new light.” 


“Honor Among Clergymen” 


When a clergyman has ceased to believe in 
the creed of his church, should he be silent, 
or should he withdraw from his denomination, 
or should he remain where he is and tell the 
truth as he sees it? Such is the question that 
has again been projected into the field of 
active discussion in the American religious 
world by the Rev. Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Rochester. 
That it is a question of vital import goes with- 
out saying. “There are scores of clergymen 
to-day in every Christian denomination,” ob- 
serves the well-known religious weekly, the 
New York Outlook, “who are perplexed by 
this question. They are men of the highest 
honor, and resent imputations upon their in- 
tegrity. They neither wish to remain in a 
communion where they are not wanted, nor 
to leave a communion to which by long asso- 
ciation and by spiritual affinity they are de- 
votedly attached. They no longer hold the 
theological views of their youth. They no 
longer hold those of the youth of their Church. 
‘ And many young men are kept out 
of the ministry altogether by the dread of en- 
countering this embarrassment.” 


Dr. Crapsey is a radical thinker. Last win- 
ter he preached a number of sermons reflect- 
ing upon the truth of the Virgin Birth and 
other fundamental doctrines in the Christian 
creed. He drew upon himself the censure of 
his Protestant Episcopal brethren, and may 
have to face a heresy trial. In the meantime 
he* has published a very frank and interesting 
article in The Outlook (September 2), in 
which he sets himself to discover what is in- 
volved in the phrase, “honor among clergy- 
men.” He takes as his text the following sen- 
tence from a pastoral letter recently issued 
by the Bishops of the Protesant Episcopal 
Church in this country: “If one finds, what- 
ever his office or place in the church, that he 
has lost his hold upon her fundamental veri- 
ties, then, in the name of common honesty, let 
him be silent or withdraw.” 

“What are the fundamental verities’’? asks 
Dr. Crapsey. If they are “the basic truths of 
Christianity given to us by Jesus himself in 
the two great commandments of the law, in 
the Lord’s Prayer, and in the five laws of 
righteousness as we find them written in the 
Sermon on the Mount,” then no exception can 
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ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY 


REV. 

Rector of St. Andrew's Church, Rochester. His bold 

asserticn of the right of a clergyman to teach “theretical” 

doctrines from the pulpit has caused a sensation in church 
circles. 


reasunably be taken to the Bishops’ position; 
but if “certain historical statements, phil- 
osophical conceptions and theological defini- 
tions” are meant, then, Dr. Crapsey holds, the 
alternatives presented are unjust. A clergy- 
man who may be both honest and intelligent 
is forced to choose between repressing his con- 
scientious convictions and becoming “a dis- 
graced and unfrocked priest.” Dr. Crapsey 
concludes : 


“The advice of the pastoral letter cannot help 
any true, brave-hearted man when in the situa- 
tion it implies; for such a man silence is impos- 
sible and withdrawal treasonable. He must stand 
in his place and calmly abide the consequences 
of his position. Prophets are not popular. Of 
them it is written, ‘I send unto you prophets, and 
wise men, and scribes; and some of them ye shall 
kill and crucify, and some of them shail ye 
scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them 
from city to city.’ Unless a prophet is ready to 
face the doom of the prophet, he should not un- 
dertake the prophet’s office. 

“But the prophet is not called upon to kill him- 
self or crucify himself or scourge himself or ex- 
communicate himself. He must leave that to 
others. He, for his part, has but to speak the 
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Word, and the Word will take care of itself. 
If the Word is not of God, it will come to naught; 
if it is of God, nothing that happens to the 
prophet will harm it. And the Word is the 
thing.” 

This article has aroused unusual interest in 
the religious world. The Outlook lends its 
editorial support to Dr. Crapsey’s method as 
substantially that of Wesley, Luther, Paul and 
Jesus Christ. It says: 


“If a minister finds himself differing on im- 
portant points from the church in which he is 
an ordained teacher, it is his duty neither to with- 
draw nor to be silent. It is his duty, with real, 
not assumed, respect for the opinions which he 
no longer entertains and for those who entertain 
them, to preach the truth as he sees it, and to 
leave those who differ with him to determine 
whether the difference is so great that they are 
no longer willing that he should remain a recog- 
nized teacher in their fellowship. This was the 
method of Wesley, of Luther, of Paul, of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The papers of Dr. Crapsey’s own denomina- 
tion, however, condemn his attitude in no un- 
certain terms. The Church Standard (Phila- 
delphia) thinks his position is “preposterously 
untenable.” It says: 


“Meantime Dr. Crapsey’s position has been 
universally condemned as untenable and absurd; 
and of late it has been said with perfect justice 
that if the authorities of the Diocese of Western 
New York shall continue to be silent, they them- 
selves must be regarded as officially allowing and 
authorizing Dr. Crapsey’s position as a lawful and 
tenable position for a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. It is needless, perhaps, to say, but it 
can do no harm to say in the plainest of terms, 
that, if the Protestant Episcopal Church could 
consent to be placed in that position, it would 
forfeit every claim to the allegiance, and even to 
the respect, of Christian people.” 


The Living Church says of his position: 


“Every authorized teacher is under limitation. 
A public school teacher would not be permitted 
to instruct those under him that the globe is 
flat, nor that its interior consists of cracker 
crumbs. In accepting a teaching engagement, he 
binds himself to teach what is held as true on 
the specific subject under inquiry by the au- 
thority that commissions him. He does not, if 
he is honest, so covenant apart from his own 
belief, but because his own belief so far accords 
with the belief of the authority that commissions 
him, that in teaching the one, he also teaches 
the other. If, in later days, it transpires that 
these have drifted apart, honor then requires that 
he relinquish the authority under which he has 
been commissioned to teach, and claim hence- 
forth no authority beyond that of his own mind. 
Honor would prevent his drawing a living from 
the authority which he misrepresents. Men easily 
see this in other walks of life. Robert E. Lee, 
sworn as an Officer of the United States army 
to support the constitution of the United States, 
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recognized that when he was no longer able to 
abide by that oath, honor required him to resign 
his position and surrender the emoluments of his 
office—and he did it. Is ‘honor among clergy- 
men’ less sacred than honor among soldiers? 

“Dr. Crapsey’s position is one that divests the 
Church of all teaching authority, and leaves each 
individual with no assurance beyond that which 
he is able to puzzle out for himself; but it is 
easy to see that the position is at variance with 
that which he accepted at ordination.” 


The New York Freeman’s Journal (Roman 
Catholic) makes this comment: 


“The case of Dr. Crapsey is of interest to the 
Catholic, inasmuch as it affords an excellent il- 
lustration of how the Protestant principle of 
private judgment as to things supernatural leads 
to rationalism, pure and simple. It leaves no 
foothold to stop the descent from the heights of 
Christian faith to the depths of infidelity. All the 
revealed Christian mysteries must be rejected 
because reason and conscience—private judgment 
—cannot penetrate and see and verify their in- 
trinsic verity. All faith must be rejected, for 
faith is belief on authority, and not on the direct 
intellectual vision into the intrinsic verity and 
reality of supernatural things. 

“Such is the last word of the Protestant prin- 
ciple of private judgment, the common ground 
on which Dr. Crapsey and his church stand; and 
in putting it into practice neither can find a logical 
resting place short of rationalism. Nay, they 
must even go further; they must reject all the 
past as not verifiable, and the very existence of 
the present material universe, for their reason 
and conscience can know nothing about it with- 
out the authority of the senses that make it 
cognizable to their conscious intelligence. In re- 

















SENATOR A. J. BEVERIDGE 


“If you do not believe that religion means happiness, 
quit the pulpit and raise potatoes. Potatoes feed the 
body at least.” 


jecting all authority as a medium to truth, the 
authority of the senses must be rejected. They 
have then no resort but to the idealism of Berke- 
ley, or to universal doubt, or nescience.” 


Senator Beveridge’s Advice to Would-Be-Preachers 


One of the chapters of Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge’s latest book* is devoted to “The 
Young Man and the Pulpit.” In it he attempts 
to cope with the problems and perplexities of 
young men who aspire to be ministers. He is 
convinced that “the American people at heart 
are a religious people”; that “in the breast of 
the millions there is not only a great need, but 
a great yearning, for certain things of the soul 
which it is for the pulpit to supply”; and he 
declares that he has for years made it a prac- 
tice to get the opinions of able laymen in re- 
gard to church problems. A friend of his, he 
says, a journalist of ripe years, told him one 
day: “I have just come from church, and I 
am tired and disappointed. I went to hear a 
sermon and I listened to a lecture. I went to 





*THETYounc MAN AND THE Wor.tp. By Senator Albert 
T. Beveridge. D. Appleton & Co. 


worship and I was merely entertained. The 
preacher was a brilliant man and his address 
was an intellectual treat, but I did not go to 
church to hear a professional lecturer. When 
I want merely to be entertained I will go to 
the theatre. But I do not like to hear a 
preacher principally try to be either orator or 
play-actor. I am pleased if he is both; but 
before everything else I want him to bear to 
me the Master’s message. I want the minister 
to preach Christ and Him crucified.” The 
attitude of this layman, in Senator Beveridge’s 
view, reflects a general feeling among men of 
all classes, and yields this moral: 

“First, then, young man aspiring to the Pulpit, 
the world expects you to be above all other things 
a minister of the Gospel. It does not expect you 
to be primarily a brilliant man, or a learned man 


or witty, or eloquent, or any other thing that 
would put your name on the tongues of men. The 
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world will be glad if you are all of these, of 
course; but it wants you to be a Preacher of the 
Word before anything else. It expects that all 
your talents will be consecrated to your sacred 
calling. 

“It expects you to speak to the heart, as well 
as to the understanding, of men and women, of 
the high things of faith, of the deep things of 
life and death. The great world of worn and 
weary humanity wants from the Pulpit that word 
of helpfulness and power and peace which is 
spoken only by him who has utterly forgotten all 
things except his holy mission. Therefore, merge 
all of your striking qualities into the divine pur- 
pose of which you are the agent. Lose con- 
sciousness of yourself in the burning conscious- 
ness of your cause.” 


Senator Beveridge readily concedes that a 
young preacher cannot do his work in this 
frame of mind unless he has implicit faith 
in the Christian religion. He does not enter 
into any metaphysical discussion of faith or of 
doctrines; but he dwells upon the power of 
faith even when it is faith in things untrue 
and unwise. He writes on this point: 


“The world is hungry for faith. Do not doubt 
this for a moment. More men and women to- 
day would rather believe in the few fundamentals 
of the Christian religion than have-any other gift 
that lavish fortune could bestow upon them. But 
these millions want to believe; they do not want 
to argue or be argued at. They want to believe 
so utterly that their faith may amount to knowl- 
edge. Doubtings are disquieting. We want cer- 
tainty, we laymen. 

ue aith is only another word for power. We 
see it in the small things of life—note the in- 
fluence of a man who asserts something positively 
and heartily, believes what he asserts, even though 
that thing be untrue and unwise. We see it in 
the great things of history—witness the inferior 
mentality but the burning ardor of a Peter the 
Hermit, moving all Europe into the most extraor- 
dinary war the world has seen. Consider Na- 
poleon crossing the Alps—an achievement all men 
said was impossible! Impossible! Humph! That 
word is found only in the dictionary of super- 
stition. ; 

“Faith is infectious. James Whitcomb Riley 
whose sweetness of character and nobility of 
soul equals his genius, gave me the best recipe 
for faith in God, Christ and Immortality I have 
ever heard: 

“Just believe,’ said he; ‘don’t argue about it; 
don’t question. it; simply say, “I believe.” Next 
day you will find yourself believing a little less 
feebly, and finally your faith will be absolute, 
certain and established.’ 

“And why not, you of the schools who split 
hairs and dispute, and whose knowledge, after all, 
as Savonarola so well said, comes to nothing— 
why not? For, if you cannot prove God and 
Christ and Immortality, it is very sure you cannot 
disprove them; and it is safe—yes, and splendid 
—to believe in these three marvelous realities— 
or conceptions, if you like that word better.” 


The preacher must not be an orator of 
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melancholy, continues Senator Beveridge. 
There is enough sadness in the world without 
adding to it by visage, conduct or sermon. 


“The religion which you preach owes its vitality 
to the glorious hopefulness of it. The people 
want to know that, if they do well here, joy 
awaits them hereafter—and here, too, if possible. 
They want to hear about the ‘Father’s house’ 
that has ‘many mansions’ and about Him who has 
‘gone to prepare a place’ there for them. 

“They demand happiness in some form, if only 
in talk. If they do not get it in the assurances 
of religion, who can blame them if they say: ‘Let 
us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die’? For sure enough they do die to-morrow 
so far as their world goes. 

“If you do not believe that religion means 
happiness, quit the pulpit and raise potatoes. 
Potatoes feed the body at least. But unfaithful 
words and speech of needless despair feed noth- 
ing at all. Put beauty, hope, joy into your 
preaching, therefore. Make your listeners thrill 
with gladness that they are Christians. Even the 
men of the world have wisdom enough to make 
things profane as attractive as possible.” 

The would-be preacher is recommended to 
make his sermons short. Senator Beveridge 
thinks that thirty minutes should be the limit 
of a sermon, and that twenty minutes is long 
enough. The novelty of a subject does not 
seem to him important. “I do not think,” he 
says, “the ordinary layman cares to hear you 
preach about some new thing. The common 
man prefers to hear the old truths retold. 
Indeed there can be nothing new in morals. 
‘Our task,’ said a clear-headed minister, ‘is 
to state the old truths in terms of the present 
day.’ That is admirably put. In science prog- 
ress means change; in morals progress means 
stability.” 

The Senator goes on to emphasize this 
point that what the millions want is “the 
fruitful teachings of the Christian religion,” 
the “fundamentals.” He is not, evidently, 
bothered in his own mind as to what these 
“teachings” and “fundamentals” are, and does 
not seem to think that a preacher has any 
right to be, or at least to exhibit, any per- 
plexity on that point. He concludes with a 
few words of exhortation to young men as- 
piring to become preachers: 

“This is the task that awaits you, young man, 
who, from that spiritual tribune called the Pulpit, 
are soon to speak to us who sit beneath you that 
Word which is for the healing of the nations. 
How exalted beyond understanding is this high 
place to which you are going! What a hearing 
you will have if only you will utter words of 
power and light! Believe me, the world with 
eagerness awaits your message. But be sure it 
is a message in very truth—no, not g message 
but THE message!” 
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The Hours—A Sermon-Poem by Gorky 


Tic-tock, tic-tock ! 

In the still solitude of night it makes one 
sad to hear the cold, dry strokes of the pen- 
dulum. With mathematical precision and uni- 
form monotony they forever announce the 
ceaseless motion of life. Darkness and sleep 
envelope the earth, all is silence, save only 
the clock, that in a loud and impassive voice 
marks the vanishing of the seconds. The pen- 
dulum swings to and fro, and with every 
stroke the life given to us is abridged by a 
second, by the smallest particle of time, which 
will never again return. 

Whence do the seconds come and whither 
do they go? To no one is it given to answer 
this question. And many other questions there 
are that are not answerable—other more im- 
portant questions, upon the solution of which 
depends our destiny. How is one to live that 
he may have the consciousness of being essen- 
tial to life? How is one to live without losing 
faith, without losing desire ? How is one to live 
so that no second may pass without stirring 
his soul and intellect? Will the hours ever 
answer these questions—the hours whose mo- 
tion is without end? What will they say? 

Tic-tock, tic-tock ! 

There is nothing more cold and indifferent 
in the world than a clock. It beats with the 
same regularity at the moment of your birth, 
and at the time when you passionately pluck 
the flowers of the dreams of your youth. 
Every day, from the minute of his birth, man 
approaches nearer unto death. And when he 
shall lie in the agony of death the clock will 
count its seconds with cold indifference. Yet 
hark !—in this cold registry there is a certain 
sound of omniscience and a weariness of this 
omniscience. Nothing affects time, nothing is 
dear to it. It is cold and passionless. But we, 
if we wish to live aright, must create other 
hours for ourselves, hours full of feeling, full 
of thought, full of activity, so as to free our- 
selves from the sad, monotonous hours that 
deaden our hearts as they strike coldly and 
painfully upon our ears. 

Tic-tock, tic-tock ! 

In the ceaseless motion of the clock there 
is no interval of rest. What, then, do we call 
the present? One second is born and is in- 
stantly followed by another, which hurls the 
first into the abyss of the unknown. 

Tic-tock! And you are happy. Tic-tock! 
And into your heart is poured the corrosive 


poison of grief, that mayhap will remain there 
for all your life, for all the hours given unto 
your life, unless you endeavor to fill up every 
second with something new and alive. Suf- 
fering is seductive. It is a dangerous privi- 
lege, the enjoyment of which usually prevents 
us from striving after another and higher 
title to the name of Man. And there is so 
much of this suffering that it has grown cheap 
and men pay scarcely any heed to it. Why, 
then, court suffering? Let us rather fill our 
lives with something more original, more 
worthy. Is not this what we ought to do? 
Suffering is a depreciated coin. No one, who- 
soever he be, need bemoan his life; the word of 
comfort scarcely ever contains what we seek 
therein. Life is more complete and interesting 
when man struggles to overcome the obstacles 
that hinder his existence. In war the sad, 
painful hours vanish unawares. 

Tic-tock, tic-tock ! 

Man’s life is ridiculously brief. How, then, 
should he live? Some obstinately avoid life, 
others devote themselves to it completely. 
The first will at the end of their days be poor 
in spirit and in memories, the latter rich in 
both. Both will die, and nothing will remain 
from either if no one consecrates his whole 
heart and mind disinterestedly to life. And 
when you die, the clock will count with cold 
indifference the seconds of your agony—tic- 
tock! And in these seconds new people will be 
born, several in each; and you will be no more! 
And nothing will remain of you except your 
decaying body. Can it be that your pride 
does not revolt against being the plaything of 
this automatic creation that has flung you into 
life and then torn you out again from it? 
Strengthen, then, during life the memory of 
yourself, if indeed you are proud and rebel 
against your subservience to secret powers and 
the mysterious tendencies of your times. Re- 
flect on the role you may play in life—that of a 
brick placed in the wall of a building, lying 
motionless for years in the same spot, then 
falling apart and vanishing. Is it not sad, 
meaningless and foolish to be a brick? Be not, 
then, since you have a heart and a mind, like 
unto a brick, but endeavor to live a good life, 
full of hours of emotion and struggle. 

Tic-tock! tic-tock ! 

If you think of how little you now signify in 
the endless movement of the hours, you will 
be oppressed by the knowledge of your noth- 
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ingness. Let this knowledge offend you. Let 
it stir your pride and let it arouse your ani- 
mosity against a life that is humiliating you. 
Declare war against it. In the name of what? 
you ask. When nature deprived man of the 
ability to walk on four feet, it gave him a 
staff in his hand—the ideal! And from that 
time on he has striven for something better, 
higher. Make this striving a conscious striv- 
ing, teach people to understand that true hap- 
piness consists only in consciously striving for 
the better. Bemoan not your impotence. Be- 
moan nothing. The only reward for your 
plaint will be pity, the alms of the poor in 
spirit. All people are equally unhappy, but 
more unhappy than all are they who embellish 
themselves with their misfortunes. These 
people more than all others desire to attract 
attention to themselves, but they deserve it less 
than anybody else. To strive—this is the aim 
of life. Then let all life be a striving, and we 
shall have sublime, beautiful hours. 


Tic-tock, tic-tock ! 

“Why is light given to a man whose way is 
hid, and whom God hath hedged in?” This is 
the question that old Job asked of his God. 
Nowadays there are no more such brave peo- 
ple, who, remembering that they were born in 
His image and after His likeness, would dare 
to speak to Him as Job did. In general, people 
now put a lower estimate on themselves. They 
have but scant love for life, and are not even 
capable of loving themselves. Nevertheless, 
they fear death, although, as everyone knows, 
none can escape it. From the time that man 
first came upon this earth, it has ever been his 
lot to die, and it is high time that he grow 
accustomed to this. The consciousness of 
having accomplished one’s task in life may 
remove the fear of death, and a life honestly 
passed insures a peaceful end. Tic-tock! 
— and nothing remains of the man but 
his deeds. And his hours and his desires 
cease; other hours follow, hours that place 
the estimate on his life, stern hours! 


Tic-tock, tic-tock ! 

In reality, everything is very simple in this 
world, though it seems involved in contradic- 
tions, and filled with lies and evil. And it 
were simpler still if people but looked into 
each other’s souls and recognized their friend- 
ship for each other. 

The individual, however great he may be, 
is nevertheless but small. It is necessary that 
we understand each other. Our speech is apt 
to be on a lower level than our thoughts. Man 
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lacks the words wherewith to unfold his heart 
completely to another, and for this reason 
many great and weighty thoughts have disap- 
peared without leaving a trace, because the 
man who conceived them could not find the 
necessary form in which to clothe them. A 
thought is born, there is a sincere desire to 
embody it in words, in strong, plain words; 
but the words cannot be found. 


Have greater respect for thought. Help it 
come forth into the light of day. It will al- 
ways repay your labor. There is thought 
everywhere and in everyone; aye, even in the 
clefts of the rocks you will read it if you but 
desire. If people had but the will they could 
attain everything; they need but will it, and 
they shall be the masters of life instead of 
being its slaves, as they are to-day. Let there 
but come the desire to live, and a proud con- 
sciousness of one’s powers, and life will be 
full of the unfolding of spiritual force, rich in 
noble deeds—great hours. 


Tic-tock, tic-tock ! 

Honor to the men who are strong in spirit, 
the manly men, men who serve truth, right- 
eousness and beauty. We know them not, for 
they are proud and ask no reward. We see 
not how joyously they offer up their hearts to 
be consumed. Illumining life with a bright 
blaze, they compel even the blind to see. It 
is necessary to make the blind see—the blind 
who are so many. It is necessary that all 
people should be made to see with terror and 
disgust how coarse, unjust and senseless. is 
their life. Long live the man who is master 
of his desires! The whole universe is in his 
heart. The throe of the whole world, the suf- 
fering of humanity is in his soul. The evil 
and dirt of this life, its falsehood and cruelty, 
are his enemies. He freely gives all his hours 
to the war, and his life is filled with tempest- 
uous joys, noble wrath and unbending pride. 
Pity not yourself—this is the proudest, the 
most beautiful wisdom on earth. Honor to the 
man who is incapable of pitying himself. 
There are two elements in life: decay and com- 
bustion. The cowards and the misers choose 
the first, the manly and generous men the 
second; everyone who loves the beautiful will 
know where to seek for the noble and exalted. 

The hours of our life are sad, empty hours? 
Let us fill them with beautiful deeds without 
pitying ourselves, and then we shall live beau- 
tiful hours full of joyous exultation, full of 
burning pride. Long live the man who cannot 
pity himself ! 
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Science and Discovery 





The “Struggle for Life’ Among the Planets 


The fundamental idea in the theory of nat- 
ural selection, declared Prof. G. H. Dar- 
win (son of Charles Darwin), in his recent 
Johannesburg address as president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, is the persistence of those types of 
life which are adapted to their surrounding 
conditions, and the elimination by extermina- 
tion of the ill-adapted types. In this sense, he 
added, the planets form literally a “species” 
which “may be grouped in a family” compris- 
ing “all those various forms which a mass of 
rotating liquid is capable of assuming under 
the conjoint infiuences of gravitation and ro- 
tation.” The “struggle for life” among 
forms possessing various degrees of adapta- 
tion to slowly varying conditions is held to 
explain the transmutation of species. “Al- 
though a different phraseology is used when 
we speak of the physical world, yet the idea 
is essentially the same. Theories of physical 
evolution involve the discovery of modes of 
motion or configurations of matter which are 
capable of persistence.” Such types are 
described by the physicist as stable. To the 
biologist they are species. “The physicist, the 
biologist and the historian alike watch the 
effect of slowly varying external conditions. 
They all observe the rise and decline of stabil- 
ity, with the consequent change of type of 
motion, transmutation of species or revolu- 
tion.” Having set forth so much by way of ex- 
planation, Professor Darwin bade his hearers 
imagine “a sun round which there moves in a 
circle a single large planet,” which he would 
call “Jove,” since it might be taken as the 
representative of our largest planet, Jupiter: 

“Suppose next that a meteoric stone or small 
planet is projected in any perfectly arbitrary 
manner in the same plane in which Jove is mov- 
ing; then we ask how this third body will move. 
It appears that under the combined attractions 
of the sun and Jove the meteoric stone will in 
general describe an orbit of extraordinary com- 
plexity, at one time moving slowly at a great 
distance from both the sun and Jove, at other 
times rushing close past one or other of them. 
As it grazes past Jove or the sun it may often 
but just escape a catastrophe, but a time will 
come at length when it runs its chances too fine 
and comes into actual collision. The individual 
career of the stone is then ended by absorption, 


and, of course, by far the greater chance is that 
it will find its Nirvana by absorption in the sun. 
Next let us suppose that instead of one wandering 
meteoric stone or minor planet there are hundreds 
of them, moving initially in all conceivable direc- 
tions. Since they are all supposed to be very 
small, their mutual attractions will be insignifi- 
cant, and they will each move almost as though 
they were influenced only by the sun and Jove. 
Most of these stones will be absorbed by the 
sun, and the minority will collide with Jove. 
When we inquire how long the career of a stone 
may be we find that it depends on the direction 
and speed with which it is started, and that by 
proper adjustment the delay of the final catas- 
trophe may be made as long as we please. Thus 
by making the delay indefinitely long we reach 
the conception of a meteoric stone which moves 
sO as never to come into collision with either 
body. 

“There are, therefore, certain perpetual orbits 
in which a meteoric stone or minor planet may 
move for ever without collision. But when such 
an immortal career has been discovered for our 
minor planet it still remains to discover whether 
the slightest possible departure from the pre- 
scribed orbit will become greater and greater and 
ultimately lead to a collision with the sun or 
Jove, or whether the body will travel so as to 
cross and recross the exact perpetual orbit, always 
remaining close to it. If the slightest departure 
inevitably increases as time goes on, the orbit is 
unstable; if, on the other hand, it only leads to a 
slight waviness in the path described, it is stable. 
We thus arrive at another distinction; there are 
perpetual orbits, but some, and indeed most, are 
unstable, and these do not offer an immortal 
career for a meteoric stone; and there are other 
perpetual orbits which are stable or persistent. 
The unstable ones are those which succumb in 
the struggle for life, and the stable ones are the 
species adapted to their environment. If, then, 
we are given a system of a sun and large planet, 
together with a swarm of small bodies moving 
in all sorts of ways, the sun and planet will grow 
by accretion, gradually sweeping up the dust and 
rubbish of the system, and there will survive a 
number of small planets and satellites moving in 
certain definite paths. The final outcome will be 
an orderly planetary system in which the various 
orbits are arranged according to some definite 
law. There is hardly room for doubt that, if a 
complete solution for our solar system were at- 
tainable, we should find that the orbits of the 
existing planets and satellites are numbered 
amongst the stable perpetual orbits.” 


There is thus a striking resemblance be- 
tween the movements through their orbits of 
the members of a planetary system and the 
movement through orbits of the corpuscles in 
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an atom of matter. “It may not, perhaps, be 
fanciful to imagine that some general mathe- 
matical method devised for solving a problem 
of cosmical evolution may find another applica- 
tion to miniature atomic systems and may thus 
lead onward to vast developments of industrial 
mechanics.” Men of science, Professor Dar- 
win said, do well to impress on the captains of 
industry that they should not look askance on 
those branches of investigation which may 
seem for the time being practically useless. 
Returning to the theory of the origin of our 
existing solar system from gradual accretions 
of meteoric stones, Professor Darwin next ad- 
mitted “apparent discordances” between it and 
some consequences of the familiar and famous 
nebular hypothesis. This hypothesis, “first 
suggested by the German philosopher, Kant, 
and later restated independently and in better 
form by the French mathematician, Laplace,” 
is still much misconceived, even by men of 
science. Professor Darwin stated it briefly for 
the sake of making his own position clearer: 


“Laplace traced the origin of the solar system 
to a nebula or cloud of rarefied gas congregated 
round a central condensation which was ultimately 
to form the sun. The whole was slowly rotating 
about an axis through its centre, and, under the 
combined influences of rotation and of the mutual 
attraction of the gas, it assumed a globular form, 
slightly flattened at the poles. The primeval 
globular nebula is undoubtedly a stable or per- 
sistent figure, and thus Laplace’s hypothesis con- 
forms to the general laws which I have attempted 
to lay down. The nebula must have gradually 
cooled by radiation into space, and, as it did so, 
the gas must necessarily have lost some of its 
spring or elasticity, thus permitting a greater de- 
gree of condensation of the whole. The contrac- 
tion led inevitably to two results; first, the cen- 
tral condensation became hotter; and, secondly, 
the speed of its rotation became faster. The ac- 
celerated rotation led to an increase in the amount 
of polar flattening, and the nebula at length as- 
sumed the form of a lens, or of a disc thicker in 
the middle than at the edges. Assuming the 
existence of the primitive nebula, the hypothesis 
may be accepted thus far as practically certain. 
From this point, however, doubt and difficulty 
enter into the argument. It is supposed that the 
nebula became so much flattened that it could not 
subsist as a continuous aggregation of gas, and 
a ring of matter detached itself from the equa- 
torial regions. The central portions of the nebula, 
when relieved of the excrescence, resumed the 
more rounded shape formerly ‘possessed by the 
whole. As the cooling continued, the central por- 
tion in its turn became excessively flattened 
through the influence of its increased rotation; 
another equatorial ring then detached itself, and 
the whole process was repeated as before. In this 
way the whole nebula was fissured into a number 
of rings surrounding the central condensation, 
whose temperature must by then have reached 
incandescence. Each ring then aggregated itself 
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round some nucleus which happened to exist in 
its circumference, and so formed a subordinate 
nebula. Passing through a series of transforma- 
tions, like its parent, this nebula was finally re- 
placed by a planet with attendant satellites.” 


This. whole process “forms a majestic picture 
of the origin of our system,” but “the mechani- 
cal conditions of a rotating nebula are too 
complex to admit, as yet, of complete mathe- 
matical treatment.” The physicist, therefore, 
in discussing this theory, is forced to some ex- 
tent “to adopt the qualitative methods of the 
biologist rather than the quantitative ones”— 
which last he would prefer. For the telescope, 
seeming to confirm the general correctness of 
Laplace’s hypothesis, does not obviate, at every 
stage in the supposed process, some “impossi- 
bility” : 


“Thus for example the ring of Saturn seems to 
have suggested the theory to Laplace; but to take 
it as a model leads us straight to a quite funda- 
mental difficulty. If a ring of matter ever con- 
centrates under the influence of its mutual at- 
traction, it can only do so round the centre of 
gravity of the whole ring. Therefore the matter 
forming an approximately uniform ring, if it 
concentrates at all, can only fall in on the parent 
planet and be reabsorbed. Some external force 
other than the mutual attraction of the matter 
forming the ring, and therefore not provided by 
the theory, seems necessary to effect the supposed 
concentration. The only way of avoiding this 
difficulty is to suppose the ring to be ill-balanced 
or lop-sided; in this case, provided the want of 
balance is pronounced enough, concentration will 
take place round a point inside the ring but out- 
side the planet. However, «this is not the time to 
pursue these considerations further, yet enough 
has been said to show that the nebular hypothesis 
cannot be considered as a connected intelligible 
whole, however much of truth it may contain. In 
the first theory which I sketched as to the origin 
of the sun and planets, we supposed them to grow 
by the accretions of meteoric wanderers in space, 
and this hypothesis is apparently in fundamental 
disagreement with the conception of Laplace, 
who watches the transformations of a continuous 
gaseous nebula. I must not pause to consider how 
these seemingly discordant views may be recon- 
ciled, but will merely say that I conceive both 
theories contain important eléments of truth.” 


We have seen that in order to explain the 
beginnings of planets in accordance with the 
hypothesis of Laplace, “the rings must be ill- 
balanced or even broken,” but this suggests a 
fresh development in contemporary science: 


“If the ring were so far from being complete 
as only to cover a small segment of the whole 
circumference, the true features of the occur- 
rences in the birth of planets and satellites might 
be better represented by conceiving the detached 
portion of matter to have been more or less 
globular from the first, rather than ring-shaped. 
Now this idea introduces us to another group of 
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researches whereby mathematicians have sought 
to explain the birth of planets and satellites. The 
solution of the problem of evolution involves the 
search for those persistent or stable forms which 
biologists would call species. If the earth 
were formed throughout of a liquid of the same 
density, it would be one of the species of this 
family; and, indeed, these researches date back 
to the time of Newton, who was the first to ex- 
plain the figures of planets. The ideal liquid 
planets we are to consider must be regarded as 
working models of actuality, and inasmuch as the 
liquid is supposed to be incompressible, the con- 
ditions depart somewhat widely from those of 
reality. Hence, when the problem has been 
solved, much uncertainty remains as to the ex- 
tent to which our conclusions will be applicable 
to actual celestial bodies. We begin, then, with 
a rotating liquid planet like the earth, which is 
the first stable species of our family. We next 
impart in imagination more rotation to this planet, 
and find by mathematical calculation that its 
power of resistance to any sort of disturbance is 
less than it was. In other words, its stability 
declines with increased rotation, and at length 
we reach a stage at which the stability just van- 
ishes. At this point the shape is a transitional 
one, for it is the beginning of a new species with 
different characteristics from the first, and with a 
very feeble degree of stability or power of per- 
sistence. As a still further amount of rotation 
is imparted, the stability of the new species in- 
creases to a maximum and then declines until a 
new transitional shape is reached and a new 
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species comes into existence. In this way we pass 
from species to species with an ever-increasing 
amount of rotation. 

“The first or planetary species has a circular 
equator like the earth; the second species has an 
oval equator, so that it is something like an egg 
spinning on its side on a table; in the third species 
we find that one of the two ends of the egg begins 
to swell, and that the swelling gradually becomes 
a well-marked protrusion or filament. Finally, 
the filamentous protrusion becomes bulbous at its 
end, and is only joined to the main mass of liquid 
by a gradually thinning neck. The neck at length 
breaks, and we are left with two separated masses 
which may be called planet and satellite. In this 
ideal problem the successive transmutations of 
species are brought about by gradual additions 
to the amount of rotation with which the mass of 
liquid is endowed. It might seem as if this con- 
tinuous addition to the amount of rotation were 
purely arbitrary and could have no counterpart 
in Nature. But real bodies cool and contract in 
cooling, and I must:ask you to believe that the 
effects of an apparently arbitrary increase of 
rotation may be produced by cooling. The figures 
which I succeeded in drawing, by means of 
rigorous calculation, of the later stages of this 
course of evolution, are so curious as to remind 
one of some such phenomenon as the protrusion 
of a filament of protoplasm from a mass of living 
matter, and I suggest that we may see in this 
almost life-like process the counterpart of at least 
one form of the birth of double stars, planets, and 
satellites.” 





Why Man Should Go Unclothed 


A plea that human beings cease to wear 
clothing is made by the British scientist and 
explorer, Frederick Boyle, in The Monthly 
Review (London). “Respectable persons,” he 
admits, “would be shocked and indignant at 
the suggestion”; but the wearing of clothes 
is “most unnatural,” and, after years of study 
and experiment, during which he has visited 
many remote regions of the world and col- 
lected the vital statistics of savages, Dr. Boyle 
is led to conclude that tubercular consumption, 
disease of the liver and vital organs, rheuma- 
tism, gout and like ills are due to the fact that 
civilized man does not go naked. The con- 
tention that the climate of the north temperate 
zone is not warm enough to give his argument 
any practical value is scouted by him. We feel 
the cold, he says, in effect, simply because we 
are shielded from it from birth. In the days 
when “the Irish wore only a breech clout and 
a mantle,” and when “the very chief of the 
Irish” went “naked in the winter time,” they 
acquired a superiority in vigor to the rest of 
Europe and a capacity for endurance and a 


perfection of form and feature regarding 
which there can be no doubt. It was just be- 
cause they approached “so nearly to the con- 
dition of savages in scantiness of clothing” 
that the Irish approached them “so nearly in 
vigor.” “The fact is,” says Dr. Boyle, “that a 
man feels cold in proportion as he is used to 
clothing. If he never wore shoes he does not 
know the meaning of cold feet.” And that 
the adoption of clothes by races accustomed 
to go naked affects their health is a theory 
familiar to those who take interest, he de- 
clares, in the ethics of savagery. These are 
some illustrations: 


“That the naked races are physically stronger 
on an average will not be disputed, I apprehend, 
by any experienced person. There may be ex- 
ceptions, but they must be sought with patience. 
It would not be exaggeration to say that the 
average with most of them is equal to that of 
our trained athletes. At the beginning of Afri- 
can discovery, Lander noted this fact with em- 
phasis. Observing three men occupied in raising 
a load to the shoulders of a porter, he supposed 
them either weak or shirking—for how should 
a single person carry what three can not lift 
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with ease? But on trying, Lander found that he 
could not move the load an inch, and he noted 
in his diary: ‘Not till after an experiment like 
this does the amazing strength of the African 
appear.’ Such practical evidence could be accu- 
mulated without measure. Few travelers who 
keep a journal fail to record the astonishment they 
felt at some proof of their attendants’ vigor, and 
assuredly seamen who have had those tremendous 
Krooboys for shipmates will not dispute their 
supremacy in muscle. Sir John Thompson de- 
scribed his Zanzibari porters, with ‘sixty to 
seventy pounds upon their heads and guns in 
their hands, patiently toiling up precipitous moun- 
tains by the hour together without once stopping 
to rest, probably singing or shouting all the time.’ 
Not Africans only show greater strength than 
ours; on the average, it is the same with many 
naked peoples, not to say most.” 


Diseases of the lungs are unknown among 
the naked Dyaks, we are next told. Dr. 
Wallace’s enthusiastic report of the Caribs on 
the Amazon, among whom he lived, is quoted: 
“Their figures are generally superb, and I have 
never felt so much pleasure in gazing at the 
finest statue as at these living illustrations of 
the beauty of the human form. The develop- 
ment of the chest is such as, I believe, never 
exists in the best-formed Europeans, exhibit- 
ing a splendid series of convex undulations 
without a hollow in any part.” Dr. Boyle finds 
no allusion to disease among these people be- 
yond affections of the skin in cértain tribes of 
them. Many go quite naked. None wear 
more than the breech clout. The strength of 
the native races in North and South America 
throughout the period prior to their enforced 
adoption of clothing at the bidding of those 
who civilized them is cited as amazing: 


“Humboldt says that the Mexicans carry 240 
pounds to 380 pounds from the lowest depth to 
the surface [of mines]; he himself made the 
journey once, unladen, and very tired he was— 
but they climb up and return all day. That 
charming writer, Byam, whose ‘Wild Life in Cen- 
tral America’ compares with Belt’s famous vol- 
ume, gives a similar report of the Chile Indians. 
He found their load 250 pounds to 260 pounds 
generally, but on one occasion it reached 380 
pounds, and this the man carried from the bottom 
of a deep mine up ladders made simply by cutting 
notches in a tree. The feats of Indians described 
in ‘Unknown Mexico’ oblige us to bear constantly 
in mind that Lumholdz was travelling for the 
Smithsonian Institution on a scientific mission 
and therefore must be trustworthy. A youth car- 
ried more than 100 pounds for a hundred and ten 
miles in seventy hours. The Tarahumari Indians 
‘easily run a hundred and seventy miles without 
stopping.’ One man carried a letter and brought 
back a reply, six hundred miles, in five days. 
They have grand matches, and in one, which 
Lumholdz witnessed, the course was a circuit of 
fourteen miles, which had to be traversed twelve 
times—a hundred and sixty-eight miles. I do 


not recollect that he mentions the time spent. 
They run at a slow jog trot on these occasions, 
but all the same they habitually pull down a buck. 
Their health is ‘wonderful.’” 

We are so familiar with the recuperative 
power of natives of regions in which clothing 
is dispensed with, adds Dr. Boyle, that this 
capacity is deemed a special faculty bestowed 
by divine providence. Among other instances 
he cites the following, coming within the per- 
sonal experience of the distinguished mission- 
ary, Bishop MacDougal—‘“a physician of re- 
pute before he entered the church”: 


“After the important action of the Rainbow 
with Lanun pirates, one of the latter was brought 
aboard with the top of his skull sliced off so 
effectually that it hung only by the skin. The 
bishop, tending the wounded, raised this frag- 
ment like a lid and curiously observed the brain; 
but, thinking the case hopeless, he passed on, 
directing his assistants to bind the head together. 
Looking out of his cabin at the evening meal he 
saw this man squatted among the crew, feebly 
eating his portion of rice; and when the prisoners 
went ashore, I forget how many days afterwards, 
he landed with the rest, walking without assist- 
ance. A story very similar is told by Carl Bok 
on his own observation; he adds that a European 
would not have recovered for three years, sup- 
posing he did not die forthwith; this Malay was 
‘all right’ in three weeks. Pritchard, the mis- 
sionary, describes how a Samoan boy of his was 
shot through the chest, ‘as he breathed, the air 
seemed to come from the wound.’ Nothing could 
be done for him besides applying a piece of young 
banana leaf daily. But in eight weeks he was 
‘as well as ever.’ It is undeniable, as Pritchard 
says, that ‘wounds which in a white man would 
bring on mortification, in these Samoans heal 
with simple daily bathings and cleanliness.’ But 
with wider knowledge he would not have limited 
his remark to one tribe of savages. It is of uni- 
versal application or almost. One morning a 
negro crawled into Junker’s camp, holding the 
contents of his body, which had been slashed 
from side to side. A comrade replaced them and 
bound him up; nothing more was done, but ‘to 
my great surprise the wound healed almost com- 
pletely in a few days.’ Sir Charles Wilson wrote: 
‘These Soudanis are really like bits of india- 
rubber; it is perfectly extraordinary how they 
bear wounds and how rapidly they heal up.’ At 
Chitral, Colonel Younghusband was moved to 
say: 

“*There is no doubt that Asiatics stand wounds inflicted 
by sword or bullet infinitely better than Europeans. Injuries 
that would kill an Englishman, or at least would lay him up 
for months, affect these hardy and abstemious mountaineers 
ina manner very much less severe. Imagine having the 
whole lock of a gun blown into one’s shoulder and going 
about as if nothing had happened! Such a lock was cut out 
by one of our surgeons several months after. They report 
the most marvellous cases of recovery.’ 

“These examples of the strength, physical and 
constitutional, which attend savage life are but 
illustrations of a rule almost universal—for I ap- 
prehend that the swift recovery from wounds is 
only evidence of supreme vigor. We commonly 
assign it, like Colonel Younghusband, to ‘ab- 
stemiousness and wholesome food.’ But this 
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does not seem to be enough. European peoples 
of the South are abstemious, happily, and 
have been since records began, but they are 
not superior to northerners at any of the points 
with which we are concerned—rather the reverse. 
Upon the other hand, many savages, like the 
Samoans and the Dyaks, drink till they are help- 
less for days when a feast is held—and use de- 
coctions which seem at least to be rank poison. 
Both in Peru and Mexico the Indians are habitu- 
ally drunken. Negroes consume a vast deal of 
beer and Trade gin, without prejudice to ‘toddy,’ 
and manv Kaffirs smoke dacha besides—most 


harmful of all stimulants, probably. Nor will the 
difference of food suffice, though the woman who 
absorbs tannic acid under the name of tea must 
have rickety children. All our artificial customs, 
acting together for unnumbered generations, have 
wrought the mischief; but most effective, doubt- 
less, has been the use of clothes, because that is 
most unnatural. Nakedness is the only condition 
universal among vigorous and healthy savages— 
at every other point, perhaps, they differ. But 
most of us have quite forgotten that human 
beings, just like other animals, are unprovided 
by Nature with any sort of covering.” 





Burke’s Own Interpretation of His “ Life-Originating”’ Experiments 


Those “micro-organisms,” as he feels justi- 
fied in calling them, which result from John 
Butler Burke’s famous experiments at Caven- 
dish Laboratory, Cambridge (England), “sug- 
gest,” he says in Harper’s Weekly (New York) 
and The Fortnightly Review (London), “that 
they are entitled to be classed amongst living 
things in the sense in which we use the words, 
whether we call them bacteria or not.” True, 
he admits, these “micro-organisms,” produced 
by the action of radium on beef gelatin, “do 
not possess all the properties of bacteria,” and 
therefore “they are not what are understood by 
this name.” They are “obviously altogether out- 
side the beaten track of living things.” None 
the less, they come within biology’s realm. 
“They appear to possess many of the qualities 
and properties which enable them to be placed 
in the borderland between crystals and bac- 
teria, organisms in the sense in which we have 
employed the word, and possibly the missing 
link between the animate and inanimate.” The 
name applied by Mr. Burke to the product 
upon which he thus speculates is “radiobe,” 
and he puts the question: “May it not also be 
the germ which, after countless generations, 
under gradually changing forms and in suit- 
able environments, has at length evolved into 
a bacillus at which we gaze and gaze with 
hopeless wonder and amazement each time we 
view it in the microscope to-day?” Radiobes 
he finds very like bacteria, yet not bacteria; 
very like crystals, yet not crystals. Hence to 
him radiobes seem, “however roughly,” to 
bridge the gap, “apparently insuperable,” be- 
tween the organic and the inorganic worlds. 
To quote: 


“May it not be that, amongst those unknown 
processes which, as Huxley expected, worked in 
the ‘remote prodigious vista of the past,’ where 
he could find no record of the commencement of 


life, the process now considered almost a uni- 
versal one, of radio-activity, performed those 
reactions, that we now see taking place in gela- 
tine cultures, slowly and yet spontaneously by 
virtue of even slightly radio-active bodies? 

“The earth itself, which is slightly radio-active, 
should act likewise, and the substances required 
are the ingredients for the formation of radio- 
organisms? 

“The only process taking place in matter which 
has since then revealed a hidden source of energy, 
not destroyed by heat, is radio-activity. 

“Whether the lowliest forms of life—so simple 
that the simplest amceba as we see it to-day would 
appear a highly complex form—whether such 
elementary types have arisen from inorganic 
matter by such processes as I have described, I 
know not. May it not be, however, and does it 
not seem probable, in the light of these experi- 
ments, that the recently discovered processes of 
instability and decay of inorganic matter, result- 
ing from the unexpected source of energy which 
gives rise to them, are analogeus in many ways 
to the very inappropriately called ‘vital force’ or 
really vital energy of living matter? For this 
idea such physiologists as Johannes Miiller so 
devoutly pleaded more than half a century ago. 
And may they not also be the source of life upon 
this planet?” 

On the other hand, Mr. Burke does not think 
his experiments prove “spontaneous genera- 
tion,” if those words be taken to mean “the 
appearance of life from the absolutely lifeless.” 
Such a thing, if it ever happened in the past, 
or even if it could be now happening all 
around us, could scarcely be demonstrated “to 
the satisfaction of all parties’—not, at any 
rate, to the satisfaction of parties “who have 
already made up their minds not to accept it.” 
They would insist—‘no matter how high a 
temperature we may get’”—upon the possibility 
of some “secret source of animation” 

“No matter how far we may trace the first be- 
ginnings of life, whether it is to the minutest 


microscopic cells, or to the atom itself, they 
would still maintain that the problem was not 
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solved, and that in the atom itself is to be found 
the principle and the source of vital energy, and 
if this could be carried further they would fall 
back upon the electron or even on the ether. In 
this respect they cannot, strictly speaking, it is 
true, be met by any contradiction. But their 
argument is of the nature of a metaphysical ob- 
jection of the same kind as that which asserts 
the freedom of the will and the immortality of 
the soul. They admit of no answer, just as they 
admit of no proof, unless that proof be meta- 
physical, and unconvincing so far as its scientific 
aspect goes. I do not wish to be drawn into a 
quagmire if even in that quagmire I should dis- 
cover what is true. The risk is too great, and 
our time is too short.” 


Concerning “spontaneous generation” 
Mr. Burke has to say: 


“By spontaneous generation I mean the de- 
velopment of what we have a right to think is 
living from that which we have hitherto had a 


itself, 
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over with indifference and ignored. The products 
of radio-active bodies manifest not merely in- 
stability and decay but growth, sub-division, re- 
production, and adjustment of their internal 
functions to their surroundings, a circumstance 
which I think will be found to be equivalent to 
nutrition.” 

If it be urged that radiobes, as he calls them, 
“must be the result of imperfect sterilizations,” 
and that “Pasteur completely proved that when 
sterilizations are properly carried out life does 
not spring from lifeless matter,’ Mr. Burke 
replies: 

“This sounds very simple, very clear, and very 
forcible. But has it really any bearing on_the 
question as to whether radio-activity can afford 
the internal energy of vital processes? Pasteur’s 
experiments were on sterilized media not acted 
upon by sources of activity such as those which 
now form the subject of discussion. They have 
nothing whatsoever to do with 
the question as to whether radio- 
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activity can afford the energy in 
dynamically unstable groupings’ 
placed in suitable surroundings, 
and which might afford in more 
complex aggregations the flux, so 
to speak, which constitutes the 
principle of life. I argue now 
for possibilities, and I say without 
fear or hesitation that whatever 
may be the aspect we should take 
of this conception, the bearing of 
Pasteur’s observations on _ this 
point is as remote as it is on the 
question whether there are living 
bodies in Venus or Mars. It is a 
matter about which I feel, with- 
out misgiving, that Pasteur, Tyn- 
dall, and Huxley would have 
thought as strongly as myself that 
their efforts had no bearing what- 
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right to think was not. The development of living 
organisms from inorganic matter would be with- 
out question quite a case in point. No doubt that 
inorganic substance may contain embedded in it 
some germ, or germs, till hitherto unknown, and 
of a nature quite distinct from any we have yet 
had reason to regard as living; the substances 
empluyed may by their very nature, as it is here 
claimed—or more accurately suggested—have the 
principle of vital process, in an elementary form, 
as a part and parcel of their being. It is so with 
the dynamically unstable substances which of 
their own account manifest radio-activity. These 
dynamically unstable bodies have to some extent 
some of the properties of life—they disintegrate, 
they decay, in their manifestations of that activity, 
but although this is merely analogy, and we 
must remember, as Darwin has well said, ‘Anal- 
ogy is a deceitful guide’; still, if that analogy 
has prescribed or suggested results which have 
since been verified, its utility should have a 
greater claim to our attention than to be passed 


soever on the point at issue.” 

Returning more directly to 
his own “experiments, Mr. 
Burke tells us that an organism, 
as he employs the word, has “a structure, a 
nucleus and an external boundary or cell wall,” 
while “its vitality may be described as being 
a continuous process of adjustment between 
its internal and its external relations.” These 
statements are of especial importance in con- 
nection with what comes next: 


“Now a clear examination of the bodies pro- 
duced by the action of radium on culture media 
will enable us to decide under which of these 
two heads these bodies come. 

“The earlier stage does not reveal any struc- 
ture, but later on the existence of a nucleus of 
a highly organized body is distinctly shown; 
whilst after a while the segregation effects of 
growth and development, which it would appear 
rule crystals out of court, become distinctly 
marked. In such large bodies a satellite or off- 
spring is usually visible and is suggestive of re- 
production. 
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“This sub-division is the most striking thing 
about them, and a clear idea of its actual nature 
cannot fully be derived from the photographs. 


“The growth is from the minutest visible speck 
to two dots, then a dumb-bell shaped appearance, 
later more like a frog’s spawn, and so on through 
various stages until it reaches a shape largely 
different from its previous forms, when it divides 
and loses its individuality, and ultimately becomes 
resolved into minute crystals, possibly of uric 
acid. This is a development which no crystal 
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has yet been known to make, and forces upon the 
mind the idea that they must be organisms; the 
fact, however, that they are soluble in water 
seems, on the other hand, to disprove the sug- 
gestion that they can be bacteria. But the stop- 
page of growth and the sub-division at a certain 
stage of development in such circumstances as 
these is a clear indication of the continuous ad- 
justment of internal to external relations of the 
individual with its surroundings, and thus sug- 
gests vitality.” 





Bacteria as Empire Builders 


The whole natural history of man is, in 
effect, a history of his evolution against dis- 
ease, asserts one of the highest living authori- 
ties on the subject of heredity, G. Archdall 
Reid, in a new work* on the subject. Disease, 
he insists, is the key to universal history, more 
especially to history in such a country as the 
United States. Not American strenuousness, 
not American boldness nor American conquest 
of the wilderness through pioneer enterprise, 
inspired the expansion from Atlantic to Pa- 
cific, but disease. Had the American been 
unequipped with disease he would inevitably 
have lost the great battle for empire in the 
New World. And what is true of our own 
country is true of every country with a really 
glorious record of expansion: 


“The story unfolded by it [disease] is of greater 
proportions than all the mass of trivial gossip 
about kings and queens and the accounts of futile 
dynastic wars and stupid religious controversies 
which fill so large a space in his [man’s] written 
political history. In the latter, as told by his- 
torians, groping in obscurity and blinded by their 
own preconceptions, men and events are often 
distorted out of all proportions. A clever but 
unprejudiced writer may pass base metal into 
perpetual circulation as gold. Luther and the 
Reformation are accepted as divine by many 
people; they are reviled as diabolical by more. 
Cromwell was long regarded as accursed; to-day 
he is half deified. How many of us are able to 
decide on grounds of fact, not of fiction, whether 
the Roman Empire perished because the Romans, 
becoming luxurious, sinned against our moral 
code, as ecclesiastic historians would have us be- 
lieve, or because a disease of monkish bigotry 
and stupidity clouded the clear Roman brain and 
enfeebled the strong Roman hand, as Gibbon 
would have us think? But the natural history 
of man deals without obscurity and without un- 
certainty with greater matters. Study it, and the 
mists clear away from much even of political his- 
tory. We see clearly how little the conscious 





*THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. ByG. Archdall Reid, M 
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efforts of man have influenced his destiny. We 
see forces, unrecognized, enormous, irresistible, 
unchanging, working slowly toward tremendous 
conclusions—forces so irresistible and unchang- 
ing that watching them we are able even to fore- 
cast something of the future. 

“The mere political results of man’s evolution 
against disease are of almost incalculable magni- 
tude. The human races of one half of the world 
are dying, and are being replaced by races from 
the other half. Not all the wars during all time 
taken together constitute so great a tragedy. A 
quite disproportionate part in this great move- 
ment has been borne by our own race. It has 
seized on the larger part of those regions in 
which the aborigines were incapable of civiliza- 
tion and. were undefended by malaria. In the 
great void created by disease it has more room 
wherein to spread and multiply than any other 
race. The world predominance of the future, 
therefore, seems assured to it. Our birth rate, 
it is true, is falling, and is likely to fall still more. 
It is lower than that of many other peoples. But 
medical men know that the fall is due to no loss 
of natural fecundity, but merely to the inevitable 
spread of physiological knowledge—a knowledge 
which is being gradually acquired and used by 
all civilized races. Other nations may dream of 
foreign conquest, but the time for founding per- 
manent empires is past. There remains for them 
only temporary conquest in a few malarial parts of 
the world in which European nations cannot flour- 
ish and supplant the natives. Spain and Portugal 
lost their opportunity when they turned from the 
temperate regions and chose the tropics. France 
lost her opportunity on the heights of Abraham. 
Germany is more than a century too late in the 
start. Russia can conquer only hardy aliens who 
will multiply under her rule and ultimately assert 
their supremacy. 

“In times now far remote in the history of 
civilized peoples, the sword was the principal 
means for digging deep the foundations of per- 
manent empires. Its place was taken by a more 
efficient instrument. A migrating race, armed 
with a new and deadly disease and with high 
powers of resisting it, possesses a terrible weapon 
of offence.” 


Armed with his deadly disease, the pioneer 
in the New World infects the native. The 
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native of the New World in particular had be- 
hind him no such ancestral tree as that of the 
pale face, whose fathers, grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers had for generations en- 
dured tuberculosis, smallpox and diseases 
even more scourging. The white man had ac- 
quired a racial capacity to resist these diseases 
in proportion to past racial experience of it. 
The aboriginal inhabitant of the land invaded 
by the pale face has a clean bill of health for 
such disease from a racial point of view. His 
power of resistance is undeveloped. Small- 
pox, tuberculosis, syphilis and even measles, 
thus can wipe out the red man and make pos- 
sible the winning of the West. “Red Indians 
and Caribs could not in a few generations 
achieve an evolution which the inhabitants of 
the old world had accomplished only after 
thousands of years and at the cost of hundreds 
of millions of lives. . . . It is a highly 
significant fact that throughout the new world 
no city or town has its native quarter, whereas 
every European settlement in Asia and Africa 
has its native suburbs.” The explanation of 
all this, from the standpoint of heredity, is 
thus set down: 

“When the disease is one against which im- 
munity can not be acquired, the race has under- 
gone an evolution of inborn immunity; thus 
Europeans who have suffered severely from 
tuberculosis for thousands of years resist infec- 
tion by it, or, when infected, recover from it 
more easily than American Indians, who until 
lately had no experience of the disease. When 
the disease is one against which immunity can 
be acquired, the race has undergone an evolu- 
tion of the power of acquiring immunity—never 
of inborn immunity. Thus English children, 
whose race has long been afflicted by measles 
and whooping cough, contract those maladies as 
easily as Polynesians, to whom they were fa- 
miliarized only during the last century. But 
whereas English children, as a rule, recover 
readily, Polynesians perish in great numbers. 
When the disease is non-lethal, no effect on the 
race can be observed. Thus Polynesians are in- 
fected as easily, but not more nor less easily, than 
Englishmen from chicken-pox.” 

Once in a rare while it happens that the 
bacteria of disease take sides against the white 
man and in favor of the aborigines. Thus 
malaria has been a bulwark behind which 
more than one native race has protected itself 
from extermination resulting, in other circum- 
Stances, “as surely as the trader with his 
clothes or the missionary with his church” 
arrives to civilize . But tuberculosis and small- 
pox have invariably fought for the Briton and 
the American—never “against them”: 

“We habitually speak of the ‘fatal’ climate of 
the west coast of Africa or of the Terai; but we 
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are usually unaware that our own climate at 
the present day is nearly, if not quite, as ‘fatal’ 
to the native inhabitants of much of the greater 
part of the world—and that, therefore, our race, 
which is able to persist under such adverse con- 
ditions, has undergone evolution in relation to 
tuberculosis fully equal to the evolution against 
malaria undergone by the West Africans. 

“The micro-organisms of tuberculosis, since 
they are essentially earth-borne and entirely para- 
sitic, and since strong sunlight is highly inimical 
to them, are unable to persist except under given 
conditions, which are best satisfied in the crowded, 
badly lighted and ill ventilated houses of civilized 
people—particularly those that dwell in the cities 
of cold and temperate climates. That the environ- 
ment is yearly growing more favorable to the 
bacilli in the world at large, especially in newly 
colonized areas, in consequence of the increase in 
population, can not be doubted, and this in spite 
of the greater attention which is nowadays paid, 
in some places, to light and ventilation. 

“But in the very lands where the less resistant 
among us recover from previous infection, tuber- 
culosis is causing the extermination of the na- 
tives. This one fact throws the greatness of our 
evolution into startling relief, for the natives 
usually live under hygienic conditions that are far 
better as regards the disease than do the settlers. 
The latter endeavor to reproduce their home life 
as nearly as possible. They gather themselves 
into urban communities and build much the same 
kind of houses as those in which they contracted 
the disease, whereas the natives dwell scattered 
or at worst in small communities and in dwellings 
more wind-swept than the shanties of the He- 
bridean fisher folk. Nevertheless, they perish and 
their races are becoming extinct, for so suscep- 
tible are they that they take the disease in cir- 
cumstances in which the most susceptible Euro- 
peans live immune, and they are so little resist- 
ant that they take it in its most virulent form. 
The microbes, unchecked by the phagocytes, mul- 
tiply within them at a rapid rate, they exhibit all 
the phenomena of galloping consumption; and 
even in their draughty wigwams they infect their 
fellows. To infect a normal European a con- 
siderable dose of the virus seems necessary, since 
so many of the parasites succumb in the struggle 
with the phagocytes. To infect a Red Indian or 
a Maori the smallest possible dose seems suffi- 
cient, since the phagocytes seem to have the power 
of destroying the bacilli.” 


Upon the expansion of Western civilization, 
and especially upon that feature of it known 
as empire-building, these facts, contends our 
author, exert the utmost influence. He con- 
siders the alleged “physical deterioration” of 
civilized man—even if it be established as a 
fact—to be relatively less than the “physi- 
cal deterioration” of semi-civilized and un- 
civilized man in the past century. “If his- 
tory teaches any lesson with clearness it is 
this, that conquest to be permanent must be 
accompanied with extermination. Otherwise, 
in the fulness of time, the natives expel or 
absorb the conquerors.” 
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Did Alf.Our Diamonds Fall from the Sky? 


After thirty years spent in chemical in- 
vestigations of the diamond, Sir William 
Crookes, perhaps the highest living scientific 
authority on the subject, announces his dis- 
position to come, in a tentative way, to the sup- 
port of the hypothesis that this stone is a “gift 
from Heaven,” conveyed to the earth in me- 
teoric showers. The theory was propounded 
fifteen years ago by Prof. A. Meydenbauer 
in The Chemical News (London), and has 
ever since been ridiculed by various experts 
on the diamond. Gardner Williams—another 
high authority—insists that diamonds are 
“mysteries in nature,” and that science will 
never explain their existence. Sir William 
Crookes avows that he was long tempted to 
think the same. Now he feels obliged, in view 
of recent evidence, to admit “at least the pos- 
sibility” of the long-scouted Meydenbauer hy- 
pothesis. “The diamond,” according to that, 
“can only be of cosmic origin, having fallen 
as a meteorite at later periods of the earth’s 
formation. The available localities of the dia- 
mond contain the residues of not very compact 
meteoric masses which may, perhaps, have 
fallen in prehistoric ages, and which have 
penetrated more or less deeply according to 
the more or less resistant character of the sur- 
face where they fell.” In dealing with this 
theory, as appears from the report in London 
Nature, Sir William Crookes calls attention 
first to the Moissan theory that diamonds are 
simply “separations” from molten iron. The 
Kimberley fields are held to give color to the 
hypothesis. The mines in those fields are ir- 
regular-shaped round or oval pipes, extending 
vertically downward to unknown depths. But 
how these pipes were originally formed, notes 
Sir William, is the mystery: 

“They were certainly not burst through in the 
ordinary manner of volcanic eruption, since the 
surrounding and enclosing walls showed no signs 
of igneous action, and were not shattered or 
broken up even when touching the ‘bite ground.’ 
It was pretty certain these pipes were filled from 
below after they were pierced, and the diamonds 
were formed at some previous time and mixed 
with a mud volcano, together with all kinds of 
débris eroded from the rocks through which it 
erupted, forming a geological ‘plum pudding.’ 
There were many such pipes in the immediate 
neighborhood of Kimberley. It might be that 
each volcanic pipe was the vent for its own special 
laboratory—a laboratory buried at vastly greater 
depths than we had yet reached—where the tem- 
perature was comparable with that of the electric 


furnace, where the pressure was fiercer than in 
our puny laboratories and the melting-point 


higher, where no oxygen was present, and where 
masses of liquid carbon had taken centuries, per- 
haps, thousands of years, to cool to the solidifying 
point.” 

Although this hypothesis of the origin of 
diamonds seems corroborated by many circum- 
stances, Sir William Crookes now avers that 
the heavenly origin of the stones seems indi- 
cated by later circumstances still. Bizarre as 
the theory may seem, adds Sir William, it is 
finding “striking confirmation” in what has 
happened comparatively recently in Arizona. 
To quote the eminent scientist’s exact words: 


“Here, on a broad, open plain, over an area of 
about five miles in diameter, had been scattered 
one or two thousand masses of metallic iron, the 
fragments varying in weight from half a ton to 
a fraction of an ounce. There was little doubt 
these masses formed part of a meteoric shower, 
although no record existed as to when the fall 
took place. Curiously enough, near the centre, 
where most of the meteorites had been found, 
was a crater with raised edges three-quarters of 
a mile in diameter and about 600 feet deep, bear- 
ing exactly the appearance which would be pro- 
duced had a mighty mass of iron struck the 
ground and buried itself deep under the surface. 





“THE HIGHEST LIVING AUTHORITY ON THE 
DIAMOND” 


After thirty years’ study, Sir William Crookes in+ 
clines to think there may Se something in the theory 
that diamonds fell from the sky. 
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Altogether, ten tons of this iron have been col- 
lected, and specimens of the Canyon Diablo me- 
teorite were in most collectors’ cabinets. An 
ardent mineralogist—the late Dr. Foote—cutting 
a section of this meteorite, found the tools were 
injured by something vastly harder than metallic 
iron. He examined the specimen chemically, and 
soon after announced to the scientific world that 
the Canyon Diablo meteorite contained black and 
transparent diamonds. This startling discovery 
was afterwards verified by Professors Moissan 
and Friedel, and Moissan, working on 183 kilo- 
grammes of the Canyon Diablo meteorite, had 
recently found smooth black diamonds and trans- 
parent diamonds in the form of octahedra with 
rounded edges, together with green hexagonal 
crystals of carbon silicide. The presence of car- 
bon silicide in the meteorite showed that it must, 
at some time, have experienced the temperature 
of the electric furnace. Since this revelation, the 


search for diamonds in meteorites had occupied 
the attention of chemists all over the world.” 

In view of the doubts expressed regarding 
the startling “discovery” alleged to have been 
made by Professors Moissan and Friedel, Sir 
William Crookes adds now his word of cor- 
roboration. He states positively that he has 
himself extracted “true diamonds” from the 
Cafion Diablo meteorites. This fact points 
to the possibility that the so-called “volcanic 
pipes” of diamond mines are, in Sir William’s 
words, “simply holes bored in the solid earth 
by the impact of monstrous meteors—the 
larger masses boring the holes, while the 
smaller masses, disintegrating in their fall, 
distributed diamonds broadcast.” 





Our Schools as “Nurseries of Stuttering” 


Those who ordinarily teach reading in our 
educational institutions are really responsible 
for the somewhat alarming spread of the stut- 
tering habit, according to Dr. Edward Mussey 
Hartwell, who, in a recently issued report of 
the Commissioner of Education (Washington) 
avers that it should be made the duty of 
teachers to “recognize the beginnings of stut- 
tering and to prevent its development by teach- 
ing the child then and there to acquire proper 
control over its central breathing movements.” 
Dr. Hartwell, as director of physical training 
in the Boston public schools and as sometime 
associate in physical training in Johns Hop- 
kins University, has had his attention called 
to “school-produced stuttering” in many 
classes. “Stuttering,” he says, “is a spastic 
nervous disorder whose most obvious symp- 
toms are minor convulsions in the articulatory 
apparatus, but the initial fault is in the execu- 
tion of the breathing movements.” Dr. Kuss- 
maul, the eminent German neurologist, is 
quoted as having defined stuttering to be “a 
spastic neurosis of coordination which hinders 
the utterance of syllables by convulsive con- 
tractions at the stop points for vowels or con- 
sonants in the articulation tube.” The German 
authority is further quoted by Dr. Hartwell as 
follows: 

“If we examine more closely the condition 
that prevents the proper joining of syllables we 
find that the three forms of muscular activity 
involved—viz., the expiratory, vocalic, and con- 
sonantal—are not coordinated. The regulating 


mechanism of the nerve centers which brings 
about the harmonious interplay of these muscles 


in uttering the sounds which make up syllables, 
or, as Merkel puts it, in vocalizing sounds, are 
thrown into disorder by insignificant peripheral 
excitations, and still more frequently by excita- 
tions of central origin. The three muscular 
actions mentioned which cooperate in the ar- 
ticulation of every syllable are not coordinated 
either as to the force or order of their contrac- 
tions. On the one hand the action of the breath- 
ing muscles concerned in speech is at fault, and 
on the other the action of the vocalic and con- 
sonantal muscles is convulsive. The contraction 
of these muscles, instead of proceeding quietly at 
normal intervals, takes on the form of tonic or 
clonic spasms. . . Stutterers always lack 
that control of the breath which is requisite for 
speech. They inhale too little air for their pur- 
pose, are not sufficiently economical of it, and 
sometimes are obliged to draw breath in the 
middle of a word.” 

The experience of Kussmaul, who was 
originally a stutterer himself, proceeds Dr. 
Hartwell, has shown that unless the central 
breathing muscles are first set right, efforts 
directed at restoring the coordinated action of 
the throat and mouth muscles are largely 
thrown away: 


“It is a most significant fact that those who 
are most successful in the treatment of stuttering 
have taken the law of the nervous system as their 
guide. As a rule they begin their treatment 
with gymnastic exercises of the trunk and breath- 
ing muscles and later on direct their attention 
to developing normal habits of action, first in 
the muscles of phonation and then in those of 
articulation. In other words, their training of 
the accessory neuro-muscular mechanisms is based 
on the preliminary development of the normal 
powers of the fundamental and intermediate 
mechanisms of the series. 

“Stuttering is recognized as a ‘school disease,’ 
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and there is good reason for the belief that in a 
large proportion of stutterers the habit is pro- 
duced by unnatural and inverted methods of 
teaching reading, which is begun in the primary 
school before the children have acquired adequate 
control over their organs of speech. It is quite 
as desirable that the teacher of reading should 
apply the essential principles of physical training, 
so as not to produce or intensify stuttering, as 
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for the vocal trainer to apply those principles 
in curing it. The natural development of the 
vocal organs involves so much exercise which is 
primarily of the gymnastic sort that I am led to 
hold that if the motor education of the younger 
children in the public schools were rightly or- 
ganized in the departments of free play and ele- 
mentary gymnastics a considerable amount of 
stuttering would be prevented.” 


Rediscovery of the Lost Five Thousand Dollar Orchid 


For something like twenty years a stand- 
ing offer of five thousand dollars for a living 
specimen of that rarest of all orchids, Cypri- 
pedium Fairricanum, has gone unclaimed. 
Now it is announced that the money has been 
paid, or at least has been claimed by a British 
army officer who discovered the precious 
flower in one of the inaccessible Bhutan passes 
that lead into Tibet. One of the results of 
Colonel Younghusband’s famous visit to the 
Dalai Lama in the remote Potala at Lhasa is 
thus the acquisition of an orchid which has 
been sought for forty-six years in every nook 
and cranny of the world. Advertisements for 
this rare specimen have appeared for years 
in native Nepal and Benares newspapers and 
in the press of India generally. Mr. Frederick 
Boyle, who has sought the flower himself, gives 
us these particulars in the London Outlook: 


“The fact is that Cypripedium Fairrieanum 
has long been wanted with growing urgency— 
not for its own sweet sake alone. The principles 
on which a hybridist should work are beginning 
to be understood, and they show that the peculi- 
arities of Fairrieanum must be invaluable for 
combination with many species. So much was 
proved indeed by experiment, while flowers could 
still be obtained, for Fairrieanum hybrids take 
the very highest place among Cypripeds. But 
they are all too few—less than a dozen, perhaps. 
These have been multiplied into a family of 
scores by union with other species, and still the 
strain keeps its pre-eminence mostly. But at 
the present day there are hundreds of Cypripeds 
which would yield a marvellous progeny if they 
could only be mated with Fairrieanum. Until 
last month there was no chance of such blessed 
nuptials, nor a glimmer of hope even. Only five 
plants existed in Europe; one belonging to Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, and four in the collection at 
Luxembourg—all in a very bad way. One of the 
latter flowered in 1903. An orchidist asks in- 
stantly, what became of the pollen? We cannot 
say—perhaps it is a State secret. One imagines 
the silent concentrated struggle for those tiny 
globules. Kings and nobles would beg them if 
they heard, Americans would offer untold gold, 
Jews would plot and contrive.” 


Only once prior to the present year had the 
orchid in question ever reached London. 
That was in 1857. “But when inquiry began 
to be made, fifteen or twenty years afterward, 
the sender could not be identified nor the cir- 
cumstances explained.” But investigation on 
an elaborate scale was at once instituted: 


“On March 15, 1857, Messrs. Stevens of Covent 
Garden sold ‘a consignment of orchids from Java, 
five boxes from India, with a new Cypripedium, 
and various begonias, ferns, etc. But they 
could give actually no more information when 
questioned. All records were lost. It appears 
now that M. Van Houtte received a few about the 
same time in Belgium. These were forwarded 
by an apothecary dwelling at Nowgong, in Assam, 
named Simons, and it may be supposed that he 
also forwarded the boxes to London. In October 
several of the plants bought at ‘Stevens’s’ 
flowered, and Dr. Lindley bestowed the name 
after Mr. Fairrie, of Liverpool. For awhile the 
precious thing abounded. It is on record that 
Mr. Day had ‘a score of plants, and flowers by 
the dozen.’ There was a specimen at Kew three 
feet across. But hybridists were few then and 
not very enterprising. They made little use of 
the opportunity, and it had vanished when their 
successors, better equipped, sought to increase 
the number of hybrids. Gradually Cypripedium 
Fairrieanum died out until, in 1876, it was 
reckoned among the ‘lost orchids.’ And lost it 
remained until the spring of this year. But not 
for want of seeking. Messrs. Sander, of St. Al- 
bans and Bruges, despatched no fewer than six 
collectors to find it, and other importing firms 
made attempts. + But they all went on the wrong 
track. It was reasonable to suppose that the 
treasure was to be found somewhere in Assam, 
when the apothecary Simons lived there; more- 
over, in 1861, Captain Tronson forwarded a few 
plants—which soon died—to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta, when serving in that terri- 
tory. So to Assam the collectors went, one after 
another, and searched the whole country—in 
vain. It is evident now that both Simons and 
Tronson obtained their specimens from Bhutan— 
not personally, however, for traveling: on those 
wild hills is perilous even now, and the Govern- 
ment will not suffer Europeans to pass the 
frontier.” 
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Bernhardt herself could 


“No finer or truer emotional acting, of the melo- 
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Of her acting in this part, the New York Evening Post 


dramatic order, has been witnessed in this city since the best 


scarcely have done it better” 
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the Drama 





Opening of the Dramatic Season in New York 


The laurels of the opening dramatic season 
in New York go to an English playwright and 
an American actress. Bernard Shaw has 
scored heavily in his extraordinarily brilliant 
play, “Man and Superman,” and Margaret 
Anglin has risen to such emotional heights 
in “Zira” as to lead the conservative Even- 
ing Post to declare that she “is Jikely to 
be recognized generally before long as the 
leading actress of the American stage.” Au- 
gustus Thomas’s “De Lancey” and Clyde 
Fitch’s “Her Great Match,” written respect- 
ively for John Drew and Maxine Elliott, 
evoke generous, but not enthusiastic, critical 
comment. George Ade has made a flat failure 
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in “The Bad Samaritan,” and is felt to have 
fallen from his previous standard in “Just Out 
of College.” “Beauty and the Barge,” one of 
the greatest successes of last winter’s dramatic 
season in London, was presented here by Nat 
Goodwin and withdrawn after three nights. 
Another of the London successes, Alfred 
Sutro’s “Walls of Jericho,” in which James K. 
Hackett and Mary Mannering are appearing, 
has been well received; and Hall Caine’s melo- 
drama, “The Prodigal Son,” draws large au- 
diences nightly. One of the surprises of the 
season is furnished by the quality of Edward 
Peple’s “The Prince Chap,” characterized by 
The Critic as “a gentle creation of the type of 
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JOHN DREW IN HIS DRESSING-ROOM AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE 
Mr. Drew recently succeeded the late Joseph Jefferson as President of the Players Club 
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Pinero’s ‘Sweet Lavender’”’ and by The Stage 
as “the prettiest play of the season.” 


“MAN AND SUPERMAN” 

“Mr. Bernard Shaw has arrived,’ remarks 
The Critic, “this time with an automobile and 
the cloud of talk he so loves.” The Sun is 
also reminded of automobiles in this connec- 
tion. Speaking of the abbreviation of the 
play for stage use, it says: 

“Shaw has cabined and confined his discourse, 
reefed the sail of his wit, air-pumped his phi- 
losophy and advanced the sparking of his four- 
cylinder dramatic motor. ‘The result, if some- 
thing more than a skit, is so much less than it 
might have been as to be deliciously, and all but 
incessantly, diverting.” 

The motif of “Man and Superman” is bound 
up in what Mr. Shaw calls “the tragi-comic 
love-chase of the man by the woman.” In the 
New York performance of the play, the man 
is Robert Loraine, the woman Fay Davis, and 
their impersonations win warm commendation 
from the critics. To quote further from The 


Sun: 

“Mr. Shaw’s present theme is a paradox. Ac- 
cording to our old and falsely sentimental phi- 
losophy of the affections, man is the pursuing 
animal, who is led by his desires into a position 
of adoring tutelage to a divinely sanctified crea- 
ture—woman. But philosophers have long felt 
that matrimony is a grave burden—perverse souls 
call it a tyranny. Advanced biology has taught 
us that nature, having on hand a strictly business 
proposition, drives woman, no less than man, in 
the homely way she has appointed for the pres- 
ervation of the species. Here is a rare oppor- 
tunity for intellectually diverting farce. ‘Go to!’ 
says the ebullient Mr. Shaw or—as he prefers to 
be Edwardian, and if possible of the time of 
George V.—Damn it all! I'll set the thing on its 
head the other way and show ’em that woman is 
the pursuing animal and man her pitiable prey!’ 

“In the audiences that are nightly convulsed 
by ‘Man and Superman’ there are probably very 
few who are not in the current of modern thought 
on this question of the relations of the sexes. 
Nobody who is anybody takes Mr. Shaw quite 
seriously. Perhaps he would be the first to feel 
sad if they did. But our instincts long outlive 
our opinions: it is only when we make them 
familiar as embodied in terms of actual life that 
they become commonplace. The most advanced 
oi us can still be shocked into delicious laughter 
at the reshattering on the stage of our long shat- 
tered idols. 

“And what a dash of wit and cynical glee Mr. 
Shaw throws into his iconoclasm! Gilbert and 
Wilde were cynical wits, but never at their most 
audacious did they equal him in trenchancy and 
diabolic force, never did their intelligence move 
on so rare and high a plane.” 

The Tribune, however, refuses to concede 
any measure of real importance to the play. 


It says: 
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“It would be futile to deny that the process 
of setting up a social situation and promptly 
knocking it endwise with a verbal quip, then re- 
establishing it in a different position with an 
epigram for the purpose of again upsetting it 
with another, may not be made as amusing as 
the slap-stick antics of harlequin and clown in 
a more purely physical form of elemental comedy. 
That it should be regarded with any greater de- 
gree of intellectual appreciation is difficult of 
comprehension to those who detect the simplicity 
of the author’s methods through his mocking 
foolery and obfuscating claptrap.” 


“ZIRA” 

Seldom have demonstrations occurred in a 
New York theater such as those that have 
greeted Miss Anglin’s impersonation of Zira, 
a variation of Wilkie Collins’s “New Mag- 
dalen.” At the first-night performance, the 
audience rose in their seats and cheered for 
several minutes. “Such an exhibition of sin- 
cere enthusiasm,” declares The Times, “is not 
often witnessed even on the always enthusias- 
tic first nights”; and Mr. William Bullock, of 
The Press, says: “So far this season, at ieast, 
there has not been a bit of acting in Broad- 
way to compare to this.” The Dramatic 
Mirror comments: 


“Because of its theatrical effectiveness “The 
New Magdalen’ has long been popular with great 
emotional actresses. Clara Morris is well re- 
membered in an early version. The present 
adaptation is cleverly wrought up to date by 
Messrs. Miller and Manners by placing the first 
act in Africa during the famous struggle of the 
Boers. Soon after Hester Trent appears as the 
nurse, her father is shot and a bursting shell 
so seriously, wounds Ruth Wilding that Hester 
thinks her dead and takes her passport and veil. 
In the second act she is popularly called ‘Zira’ by 
the family with whom she is masquerading as 
cousin. She has won real love by her womanly 
charms. Her nature craves affection, as she ran 
away from her brute of a father when only a slip 
of a girl with a man she afterward found was 
already married. 

“When the wounded woman for whom she has 
substituted herself appears in the third act, Zira 
begs her not to insist in disgracing her before 
those who have learned to love her, for whom she 
would die. Met by stern politeness, Zira finally 
turns on the woman whose place she has usurped 
in a whirlwind of desperation and dares her to 
tell her story. This climax, following a finely 
played scene of pathetic pleading, wrought the 
house into such enthusiasm that one not knowing 
Miss Anglin’s reserve powers would have trem- 
bled for any further demands upon her, for none 
but a powerful actress could top that scene. All 
such fears would have been groundless. In the 
following scene of abject remorse for what she 
has so unworthily done, Miss Anglin as Zira rose 
to such heights of sincerity and artistic conviction 
that, when the curtain finally came down on her 
last pitiable plea of ‘only don’t hate me,’ there 
arose shouts of enthusiasm.” 
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HALL CAINE 


He says he would rather be novelist than President of the United States, and has come to this country to superin- 
tend the dramatization of his latest novel, ‘* The Prodigal Son” 








AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
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De Lancey is a “man about 
town,” living in bachelor apart- 
ments and divorced by his wife, 
who was jealous of an inno- 
cent girl, Jacqueline. He is 
really in love with Jacqueline, 
but she has become engaged to 
his intimate friend, Dr. Mor- 
ton, and when she comes to his 
apartments to confess her love, 
he denies his own because of 
her engagement. The physician 
subsequently falls in love with 
another woman, a florist’s 
daughter; but now Jacqueline 
rejects the proffered love of 
De Lancey, thinking that he is 
marrying her from motives of 
pity. Ingenious dialogue pre- 
pares the way for a glad under- 
standing and happy ending. 
“De Lancey’ will probably 
please a great many people,” 
says The Times, “but it will fail 
to please a discriminating num- 
ber who have come to look upon 
its author as one of the strong 


” 
“‘ One of the strong men of ourtheatre.” His new play, ‘*DeLancey,”’ deals Men of our theatre.” The Stage, 


with society life in New York _ 


“DE LANCEY” 


The title rdle of Augustus Thomas’s new 
play is generally conceded to fit John Drew 
like a glove, but more than one critic voices 
the opinion that, in the hands of a less capable 
actor, the fate of the piece would be in ques- 
tion. “It is certainly not Thomas at his best,” 
remarks The Theatre Magazine, “but this 
dramatist never fails to have scenes that show 
skill and freshness of invention.” 


however, regards the play as 
“clever and spontaneous and al- 
together delightful.” 


“HER OWN MATCH” 


This play of Clyde Fitch’s has something 
of the flavor of Anthony Hope’s “Prisoner of 
Zenda,” and tells of a love-affair between an 
American girl and the heir to a Ruritanian 
kingdom. The Crown Prince abdicates his 
throne for the woman he loves. The Ameri- 
can girl has an adventuress stepmother fash- 
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MUSICAL COMEDY MELODRAMA 


Types generally identified with the various forms of stage entertainment, as seen by Fornaro 
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ioned in the image of the notorious Cassie 
Chadwick, and a German-English brewer, 
seeking a baronetcy, provides the opportunity 
for much, wholesome fun. 

The main situation of the play, says Mr. 
John Corbin, of The Sun, is the most hack- 
neyed known to the modern novel and stage; 
and yet, he admits, Mr. Fitch has triumphed 
over his materials, and, in doing so, has given 
“the strongest possible evidence of the vitality 
and exuberance of his gift of sentimental 
comedy.” ‘The same writer adds: 


“For ali of its deftness and poignancy of sen- 
timental appeal I do not personally think this sort 
of thing as interesting or as important as Mr. 
Fitch’s comedy of manners, for instance in ‘The 
Climbers, or his comedy of character and emo- 
tion, as in “The Girl With the Green Eyes.’ But 
taken for what it is, it is a full lift above any- 
thing any other American playwright has shown 
himself capable of. And vastly as the English 
playwrights surpass us, both in intelligence and 
in sustained technique, I cannot now call to mind 
any of their plays which is more spontaneously 
and irresistibly charming.” 


“THE BAD SAMARITAN” AND “JUST OUT OF 
COLLEGE” 

“The Bad Samaritan” is an effort to drama- 
tize the troubles of a philanthropist—to show 
on the stage the pitfalls that beset even the 
humblest Rockefeller or Carnegie. As The 
Evening Post puts it: 

“There is a rich old dealer in tallow and hides 
who is induced to sign over his property and bus- 
iness to his nephew and niece, and thereafter is 
most shamefully bullied and neglected by them. 
Then, a flaw having been discovered in the deed, 
he resumes control of his money, sends his un- 
grateful relatives to the rightabout, and under- 
takes to become the patron and supporter of a 
miscellaneous group of cranks, frauds, or eccen- 
trics, with whom he has been on friendly terms 
in the country village to which he had been prac- 
tically banished. Transporting his wards to the 
city, and pledging himself to furnish all the 
money they may require to gratify their individual 
ambitions, he finds himself at the mercy of a band 
of unscrupulous harpies, and, in the end, wholly 
disgusted by their selfishness and rapacity, dis- 
misses the whole pack, and, abandoning the part 
of universal benefactor, seeks his own happiness 
in quiet domestic life.” 


“Just Out of College” has something of the 
humor and sparkle of “The College Widow,” 
and carries forward the tradition of Mr. 
Ade’s earlier and very successful play. Ed- 
ward Worthington Swinger, “just out of 
college,” asks the hand of the daughter of 
Septimus Pickering, a wealthy pickle manu- 
facturer. He is inexperienced and penniless, 
but contrives to get $20,000 of the father’s 
money to show his business ability. At the 





CHARLES KLEIN 


Author of ‘* The Music Master,” a play which is nearing 
its 350th performance in New York 


right time the young man falls in with a 
woman who is promoting a home-made pickle 
enterprise, but who has been rebuffed by the 
conservative Pickering. The two pool their 
fortunes, beat the merchant at his own bus- 
iness, and make it possible for Swinger to 
win the prize that he seeks. 

“Just Out of College” is conceded to be a 
better play than “The Bad Samaritan,” but 
both are severly criticized. The Sun declares: 
“This much is clear, that Mr. Ade has not 
only failed to live up to his early promise, but 
has raised the question whether he has not 
already given us the full measure of his 
capacities.” And The Tribune comments: 


“George Ade is quite evidently a man wholly 
at the mercy of his inspiration. Until ‘The Bad 
Samaritan’ his inspiration did not desert him, but 
in that play he foundered. The Ade formula 
was there, flashes of the Ade wit illuminated it, 
but spontaneity and life were lacking. In ‘Just 
Out of College,’ shown at the Lyceum Theatre 
with Joseph Wheelock, jr., as the star, his in- 
spiration has by fits deserted him, by fits been 
kind. The new piece is a curious mixture of 
truthiul, sympathetic, merry satire and common- 
place, familiar farce. The first act is Mr. Ade 
at his very best; the other two acts are only 
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MME. BERTHA KALISH 


Who is appearing, under Mr. Fiske’s mz inagement, in 
Maeterlinck’s ‘*‘ Monna Vanna’ 


flavored by Mr. Ade—their substance is as old 
as farce, and that is very old, indeed. That the 
whole play is amusing and likely to please many 
people it would be useless to deny. But it is not 
another ‘College Widow,’ nor anything better than 
‘The College Widow.’ It marks, as a whole, no 
advance in Mr. Ade’s art and a diminution in 
the vitality of his inspiration. To those who have 
looked on him for fine things in the future it is a 
disappointment.” 


“THE WALLS OF JERICHO” 


Alfred Sutro, the author of “The Walls of 
Jericho,” is a dramatist of remarkable versa- 
tility. He has translated the writings of 
Maeterlinck, and is the author of several plays 
on his own account. “Mollentrave on Woman” 
and “The Way of a Fool” both enjoyed a cer- 
tain vogue in London, and “A Maker of Men” 
has served as a curtain-raiser at the famous 
Lyceum Theater. In his latest play, Mr. Sutro 
may be said to dramatize the foibles of the 
“smart set.” To Mr. Corbin, of The Sun, 
“it suggests the primal earnestness of popular 
melodrama.” “Even those who, like myself, 
were inclined to smile at the play as a whole,” 
he adds, “trembled with Eighth avenue fervor 
when Jack Frobisher, the Joshua from Queens- 
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land, lifted up the ram’s horn of his eloquence 
before the walls of the Jericho of Mayfair, 
England, and when those walls crumbled and 
fell we felt exalted in proportion. Let us 
count all this to the good. The note of simple 
earnestness is far too rare in the modern 
drama.” 

Jack Frobisher is a millionaire ex-sheep 
raiser who returns from Australia to his na- 
tive land with uncontaminated virtue and un- 
blighted aspirations. His money makes him 
the mark of all the dowagers with marriage- 
able daughters, and before long he is the son- 
in-law of a profligate old marquis and plunged 
into the whirl of fashionable life in London. 
Soon he is sickened by the atmosphere of folly, 
treachery, meanness, selfishness and debauch- 
ery, and feels that his moral and mental forces 
are undergoing a process of gradual suffoca- 
tion. At last, Samson-like, he resolves to burst 
the fetters which bind him. In a splendidly 
dramatic climax he indicts the whole rotten 
world around him, and announces his resolve 
to return to the antipodes with his wife and 
child. 

The Evening Post, which yields this account 
of the plot of “The Walls of Jericho,” regards 
the piece as “a downright good play.” “With- 
out a tithe of the cunning, adroitness and ob- 
servation of Pinero,” it says, “or of the corus- 
cating but delusive brilliancy of Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Sutro has: produced a piece. in- 
comparably superior in essential worth and 
durable influence to any of the productions of 
either of these dramatists, for the simple rea- 
son that its satire rings true, with all the re- 
sounding energy of well-directed blows.” The 
Sun adds: “Not in many years, if ever, has 
either Mr. Hackett or Miss Mannering been 
seen to such advantage. The great scene of 
the third act roused the audience to a pitch of 
enthusiasm that spelled success.” 


“THE PRODIGAL SON” 


Hall Caine regards this as his first real play. 
“The others,” he says, “were merely scenes 
strung together, for effect in the theater, from 
my books.” The story is laid in Iceland, and 
is based on his novel, “The Prodigal Son.” 
Both in London and New York it has scored 
a popular, but not a literary, success. “It is a 
great story of its kind,” says The Dramatic 
Mirror, “almost as vital as that of Cain and 
Abel, and not much further along in the Great 
Book. This version will probably have a popu- 
lar success, but will not live as long as if 
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treated with the directness and simple power 
worthy and suitable to its theme.” The 
Theatre Magazine adds: 


“The play in every way is large and cumbrous. 
Instead of being didactic and impressive, as the 
author intended, it is a melodrama pure and 
simp!'e, with sensational effects. To lay the scene 
in Iceland gives the story no appreciable new- 
ness. Certainly the Prodigal Son is not a new 
subject. It should be treated in new ways, as 
in “The Old Homestead,’ but there is nothing new 
in Mr. Caine’s play, absolutely nothing that could 
be seriously considered as new. The structure 
is as old as the drama. The pretension 
of it is appalling, the result such as to make one 
weep. Tons of scenery are used. The gambling 
scene employs scores of people, including bevies 
of gaily-dressed carnival revelers. From the 
point of stage management, the play is pictorial 
and picturesque, abounding in color and in char- 
acters.” 


“THE PRINCE CHAP” 


Here is a play, by a writer almost unknown, 
which is considered of exceptional promise. 
The story has been published in the form of a 
novel, but Mr. Peple says the play was written 
first. Beatrice Sturges, a writer in Public 
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Opinion, expresses her conviction that “The 
Prince Chap” is “the only new thing of the 
season with any genuine feeling in it”; and 
The Critic says editorially: 


“By all the laws it would seem that the dramati- 
zation of Edward Peple’s novel, ‘The Prince 
Chap,’ should make an over-sentimental play. 
Those laws are broken, though the performance 
comes perilously near that maudlin state while 
in process of giving to its audience the old-fash- 
ioned sniffle and snicker. Sincerity and humor 
in lines and acting, however, save the day. Here 
is no problem to exercise seriously inclined minds, 
no strength that nine times out of ten means 
a plot carried to the bounds of indelicacy, but a 
gentle creation of the type of Pinero’s ‘Sweet 
Lavender.’ The person who wishes to be amused 
without effort by a succession of delicately made 
touches in incident and business, who wishes to 
laugh without hesitancy at bright, unaffected 
lines, and who wishes to wipe his eyes a little 
*tween times at the oldest and friendliest of 
pathos, that person can do no better than go to 
the Madison Square Theatre. The story of the 
struggling artist who ultimately marries the waif 
he adopts has been told before now, but the sen- 
timent therein is genuine, the London local color 
real enough from this side of the water, and the 
acting without exception alive and deft and well 
rehearsed.” 


A Plea for the Suppression of Decadent Plays 


Mr. William Winter, the veteran dramatic 
critic of the New York Tribune, has come to 
the conclusion that “decadent” plays should be 
suppressed. He refers to the decadent drama 
in general and to seven plays in particular. 
These plays—most of them world-famous— 
he specifies: “Camille,” “Magda,” “Ghosts,” 
“Sapho,” “Iris,” “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” and “The Gay Lord Quex”; declaring 
that their production is “an offence against 
public decency.” He adds: “The season that 
is now beginning promises to be active, and 
also it promises to provide many fabrics of 
this nauseous filth. These plays should be 
prohibited and prevented. They have never 
done even the slightest good, and they have 
wrought a prodigious amount of evil. They are 
bad in morals, bad in taste, and (with here and 
there an exception, for verbal vivacity), bad 
in style.” 

It has been the custom, says Mr. Winter, 
to defend the production of decadent plays on 
the ground that they are “strong.” On this 
he comments (in The Tribune) : 


“‘Strong’ these rancid pieces certainly are; but 
so is an onion, or a polecat. It is no adequate 


defence of a filthy stage exhibition that it is made 
in a clever way. It should not be made at all. 
The rectitude of the moral does not atone for 
the defilement of the mind. The greater the 
cleverness, the greater the offence, and the 
greater the mischief. Some things can be taken 
for granted—sewer gas, for instance, and gar- 
bage. The fact that these things are ‘strong’ has 
been ascertained. People are not made wiser or 
better by being deluged with ‘strength’ of that 
kind.” 

A second defense of decadent plays, based 
on the argument that they teach a good and 
much-needed “lesson,” is disposed of in this 


fashion: 


“Carnal, libidinous plays, like ‘Sapho,’ ‘Quex’ 
and ‘Iris’; the dull, dissecting-room dramas of 
Mr. Ibsen and Mr. Sudermann; or the morbid, 
prolix and base ebullitions of Mr. D’Annunzio 
are not moral and have no moral effect. The 
dramatic scavenger is not made clean because 
you put a surplice on him. A theatrical audience, 
in contact with one of these vile plays, is first 
drenched with slime and then instructed to avoid 
it—and this is called ‘morality. Nothing more 
clearly demonstrates the futility of such ‘moral’ 
precept than the complete practical disregard with 
which it is received. There never was any virtue 
yet in the force of ‘the frightful example.’ People 
are not deterred from sin merely by knowledge 
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of its evil consequences. Experience is full of 
proof that men and women do wrong with com- 
plete and present knowledge both of the wrong 
and its probable or certain results. The fact is 
that, whatever may be the high and holy truth 
with which this form of drama is freighted, the 
‘lesson’ is so absolutely trite as to be of no value. 
These concoctions of amatory frenzy and distress 
only present for public consideration questions 
that cannot be publicly discussed without offence 
to decency,—obtruding, equally by picture and 
suggestion, spectacles of licentiousness, disease, 
and crime. The bare existence of such stuff is 
in itself, a crime against art. The subjects might, 
perhaps, properly be analyzed in a medical trea- 
tise or by a convention of social philosophers; 
they have no right to presentation on the stage. 
“No human being,—certainly no creature who is 
likely to enter a supposedly respectable theatre, 
—stands in need of illumination as to the duty 
of fidelity in the marriage vow, or as to the 
general consequences of a fracture of the Sev- 
enth Commandment. It is folly to set up, in 
extenuation of such muck, that it either clarifies 
the views of men, or fortifies the virtue of women, 
or expounds any practical truth that is not al- 
ready a thing of common knowledge. All that 
such pieces accomplish is the befoulment of the 
spectator’s mind with a sickening sense of human 
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weakness, wickedness and vice, and of social 
corruption and decay. And perhaps the most 
vicious of all the results of such tainted trash is 
that it tends to darken the mood and defile the 
tone of even the purest mind that is compelled 
to consider it. When the proposition is advanced, 
as it has been, time and again, on the local stage, 
that a wife who is convinced of her husband’s 
infidelity should thereupon seek a paramour, and 
either commit, or seem to commit, adultery, it 
matters not that this atrocious theme is peppered 
with fine moral maxims and florid fulminations 
of the excellence of virtue. The ‘lesson’ is not 
only superfluous but insolent.” 

The time has been, concludes Mr. Winter, 
when the stage was made an eminent institu- 
tion and useful to society, by reason of splen- 
did acting and the presentment of ennobling 
works of ‘art; and “to a limited extent,” he 
says, “it is so now.” But the influence of 
noble thought, conduct and spectacle should 
be revived. It never will be revived, he thinks, 
“until the public becomes sufficiently wise, in- 
telligent and decent to stay away from all 
theatres in which the decadent drama is pre- 


sented.” 


A German Tribute to American Music 


A significant sign of the times is afforded 
by growing German interest in American 
music. One of the leading musical publica- 
tions of Germany, Die Musik, of Berlin and 
Leipsic, devotes the whole of a recent issue 
to the works of American composers and the 
development of musical taste in this country. 
Of the several articles printed, the most in- 
teresting and encouraging is one by Felix 
Weingartner, the well-known composer and 
orchestral conductor of Munich. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Weingartner visited this 
country last winter, by invitation of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and conducted several con- 
certs with marked success. He is to visit us 
again this winter. He seems to have been de- 
lighted with his reception, and his article con- 
tains nil nisi bonum in regard to America in 
general and American music in particular. 

The Boston Symphony, he declares, is “a 
musical body of the first rank, splendid in de- 
tails and producing an ensemble of marvelous 
effect.” In even perfection, he thinks, the 
members of this orchestra surpass those of the 
Philharmonic Society. He goes on to speak 
in detail of his experiences as a Philharmonic 


conductor: 


“The rehearsals of the Philharmonic Society 
were very inspiring. Everything was talked over 
and arranged beforehand so that no hitch oc- 
curred. The musicians, for the most part Ger- 
mans, appeared very punctually and followed my 
lead with great fidelity. In response to the re- 
quest that I give some of my own compositions, 
I rendered my second symphony, which has been 
repeatedly played in America. My suggestions 
in the way of artistic programs were readily ac- 
cepted. The only arrangement that appeared 
somewhat venturesome was the last program 
of the year, consisting solely of two great 
symphonies, the ‘Harold’ of Berlioz and Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Ninth.’ All misgivings, however, 
proved groundless. The public filled the great 
Carnegie Hall to the last seat and received Ber- 
lioz’s work with great warmth. I shall never 
forget in my life the enthusiasm that the Ninth 
Symphony aroused. For its excellent rendition 
I am indebted to the gentlemen of the orchestra, 
as well as to the magnificent chorus trained by 
Mr. Chapman. Wherever this marveilous work 
of the greatest of the great is executed in a 
worthy fashion, time and space, nationality and 
language, tendency and party vanish. ‘The 
brotherhood of man! The kiss of the universe!’ 
—these were the words that seemed to echo forth, 
as the last tones of the symphony died away, 
from the enthusiasm and joy that seized us all, 
and that appeared but a continuation of the tones 
that had just fallen on our ears.” 


In terms almost as glowing, Mr. Weingart- 
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ner writes of the performances of grand opera 
in New York. He praises the “excellent” 
singing and speaks of the “splendid audiences,” 
but evidently feels a touch of incongruity in 
the “too extravagant” costumes of many of 
the ladies. The American custom of giving 
each opera in the original language he would 
like to see introduced into Germany. He wit- 
nessed a performance of “Parsifal,’”’ and states 
emphatically he does not share the view that 
Mr. Conried desecrated the work by dragging 
it from the Holy of Holies in Bayreuth. On 
this point he writes: 


“We cannot rightly blame Mr. Conried for 
producing ‘Parsifal’ in New York. On the other 
hand, we ought to give him credit for executing 
his task well—nay, very well. Without entering 
into details, I wish to call attention to one scene 
in which he has introduced new features con- 
stituting a positive improvement upon the Bay- 
reuth performance; I refer to the scene of the 
‘Flower Girls.’ The costumes were not as strong 
as those in Bayreuth. In the German perform- 
ance, the tasteless little coats and the formless 
flower caps in which the poor creatures of Kling- 
sor must needs decoy the pure fool, inspired some 
souls with honest doubts even at the time when 
Wagner was still alive; while in New York a 
light, gentle, fragrant heaving of slightly covered, 
graceful forms, combined with the fresh and 
charming music, produced a wonderful, intoxi- 
cating general effect. Holy spirit of the great 
Richard, forgive me, but at the conclusion of 
this scene I almost called out ‘Encore,’ and would 
not have felt angry if it had been played again!” 

In spite of his admiration for the New York 
rendition of “Parsifal,” Mr. Weingartner ad- 
mits that he was forced to change an opinion 
that he had formerly entertained, that the pro- 
duction of the opera should not be confined to 
Bayreuth alone; and he justifies this change 
of mind by the following remark: 


‘There are works that possess the power to 
transform the place in which they are produced 
into a sanctuary. This power ‘Parsifal’ does not 
possess. ‘Parsifal’ requires a sanctuary in order 
to produce an effect. That which fills us with 
deep religious sentiment in the atmosphere of 
incense-smoke that rises up around the Mount 
of Bayreuth and penetrates the entire festal house, 
makes but a very sober impression in the New 
York production.” 

Mr. Weingartner has a good word even for 
American “commercialism.” Speaking of his 
business relations with the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, he says: 

“The commercial transactions are always carried 
on in a strictly correct and sympathetic manner, 
so that the interests of both sides are conserved. 
I have noticed this trait as often as I had to deal 
with Americans. I do not believe that even the 
inexperienced artist runs any danger of being 
unduly exploited, in so far, of course, as he has 
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Composer and orchestral conductor of Munich, He 
visited this country last winter, and declares that he was 
profoundly impressed by the extraordinary improvement 
in American musical taste 


to do with institutions and individuals of high 
standing. The artist, on the other hand, must 
also be careful. He must deal squarely if he 
wishes to receive fair play. The American pays 
very well, especially from the foreigner’s point 
of view. He can afford it because money there 
has a different value than with us, and he does 
it gladly, not only because he achieves financial 
success by a favorable engagement, but also be- 
cause he respects and honors the artist, the dis- 
seminator oi culture, and wishes to learn from 
him. On account of favorable financial condi- 
tions, Americans have been enabled to hear,the 
best that Europe has produced, and the taste of 
the American public has improved in an extraor- 
dinary degree, far more so than is generally 
known here. Art is cultivated with a zeal and 
earnestness that must really arouse sincere ad- 
miration, and the high standard required from 
the artist makes America impossible for medi- 
ocrity. He who relies on his European fame, 
and thinks that he can do weil enough for Ameri- 
cans without trying to do his best, who forgets 
his dignity so far that he strives only to get home 
with his pockets full, will find his reputation with 
the American public irretrievably gone. There is 
no more serious and inexcusable crime in America 
than not to act as a gentleman, and this circum- 
stance gives every artist who is a gentleman— 
would that they were all, all, gentlemen!—-a sure 
foothold upon American soil. The measure of 
his success will be the repeated invitations he 
will get to cross the Atlantic.” 








§§° 
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Two New French Operas: “Les Heretiques” and “La Petite Boheme” 


More new operas are produced now by 
French than by Italian composers, and some 
of them, according to the French critics, are 
certain to achieve international popularity. 
Already two new operas have been produced 
this season in France, one at Havre and the 
other at Béziers. Both are praised highly, 
especially on their musical side, although the 
“books” are also declared to be distinctly above 
the present average in libretto literature. 

The more ambitious of the two is “Les 
Hérétiques,” by A. Ferdinand-Herald, a well- 
known critic and journalist, and Charles 
Levadé, a favorite pupil of Massenet. It deals 
with a historical subject in a semi-historical 
manner. That is, the libretto has taken liber- 
ties with the actual events of the siege of 
1209, in which the fanatical Simon de Mont- 
fort, a petty noble and crusader, butchered 
30,000 “heretics” at Béziers. These heretics 
were Albigenses, but the librettist, averse to 
theological controversy in opera, makes them 
social and secular heretics, as it were, or 
people who preferred happiness and gaiety 
on earth to rewards in heaven. The episode 
or story which he invents is as follows: 


Behind the ramparts of Béziers the people are 

making preparations for a grand festival. They 
sing of freedom and the delights of mundane 
existence, and resent the attempt of Rome to im- 
pose a severe, austere religion upon them. 

One of the people’s leaders is the Viscount 
Roger de Béziers. He loves Belissende, his de- 
vout wife, but her religious convictions are op- 
posed to his own. Belissende is under the in- 
fluence of her sister, the abbess Almelys, and her 
affection for Roger is at war with her duty to 
the Church. She upbraids Roger for his partici- 
pation in the irreligious popular celebration, but 
he avoids the remonstrance and speaks of his love 
for her. 

Suddenly there appears in the square a crowd 
of dancers, clowns and revelers, and in the midst 
of it is a woman of strange and fascinating 
beauty—Daphne, who personifies the Pagan prin- 
ciple of joy as a contrast to the Catholic principle 
represented by Almelys and Belissende. Roger 
at once falls under the spell and is ready to for- 
sake his wife. The papal legate appears, exhorts 
the populace and appeals to Roger to abjure his 
error and make peace with the Church. The 
mob divides and threatens the legate, and he 
withdraws in anger. 

In the second act the legate has an interview 
with the violent and cruel Simon de Montfort, 
and the latter undertakes to attack the wicked, 
heretical city. Roger and Daphne are then seen 
arm-in-arm, and Belissende surprises the guilty 
lovers. Though outraged and wounded in her 
deepest sentiments, she tries to save Roger, whom 
she still loves passionately. Her pleas are vain, 


and the legate then announces that the city is to 
Z delivered up to the crusaders, led by de Mont- 
ort. 

The third act is full of action and tragic de- 
velopments. War is in progress; the siege is on. 
Armed men rush forward, and Daphne urges 
Roger to hasten to the front. Belissende, who 
had begged him to flee, comes to ask his pardon. 
The crusaders meantime effect a breach in the 
city’s fortifications and fill the streets. De Mont- 
fort encounters Roger and inflicts a fatal wound. 
As Roger falls, dying, Belissende seizes a dagger 
and stabs herself. Daphne kneels before the two 
victims and night descends upon the scene of 
blood and horror. 

Of the music written by Levadé for this 
“open-air” drama, Stuart Merrill, the critic of 
the Mercure de France (Paris), writes as fol- 
lows: 

“The composer has with great skill profited by 
the librettist’s theme. It has been said too often 
that Levadé’s principal quality is charm, but he 
evinces distrust of this quality. If he has put 
into the duet between Roger and Daphne an ener- 
vating voluptuousness and languor, he has also 
found grave and large accents for the invocation 
to Venus by Daphne, and has raised himself to 
the summit in the orchestral lamentation at the 
close. 

“M. Levadé is not an innovator in music, but 
he has a wealth of expression and feeling. Here 
and there one detects fugitive reminiscences; the 
surprise, however, is that there are so few of them 
in a work written with such facility and rapidity 
as this was. There are graceful and charming 
choruses in the first act, but it should be abridged 
by the excision of wearisome dialogue for which 
the composer was unable to find musical inter- 
pretation. : 

“In the second act, in portraying the character 
of Daphne, Levadé remembered that he was a 
disciple of Massenet. It is impossible to express 
with more suavity and sweetness the fascination 
of women, the poetry of love.” 

The other French operatic novelty of the 
season is Henri Hirschmann’s “La Petite 
Bohéme,” based upon Murger’s famous and 
repeatedly dramatized novel. The libretto is 
a selection of the gayest and most captivating 
scenes in the book. The music is declared by 
the French critics to be as spirited, melodious, 
fresh and charming as any produced in recent 
years. “It breathes the exquisite perfume of 
youth carelessly and madly happy,” says one of 
them. 

Hirschmann is known favorably as the 
composer of an opera called “Rolande.” His 
orchestration is modern—rich and effective, 
and, as in Wagner’s music, each melody has 
its appropriate accompaniment. He is at the 
same time a believer in pure melody and 
avoids dryness and monotony. 
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Is Bernard Shaw A Menace to Morals? 


A rather lively discussion on this question 
has been provoked lately by the action of 
Prof. A. E. Bostwick, head of the circulating 
department of the New York Public Library, 
in placing Shaw’s works on the restricted list, 
on the ground that, while it is all right for 
people of mature years to read these works, 
children are better off without them. This 
action has elicited some very caustic com- 
ments from Mr. Shaw himself, in which he 
has paid his disrespects to American “Com- 
stockery,” to the “petty domesticity” of the 
world, and to the marriage relation as “the 
most licentious of human institutions.” All 
of which, naturally, has made a good many 
people “sit up and take notice.” 

Professor Bostwick explained the reasons 
for his action (which, however, was shortly 
afterward rescinded) in an interview as fol- 
lows: 


“His [Shaw’s] attacks on existing social con- 
ditions are very radical and are almost certain 
to be misinterpreted by children. Take ‘Man and 
Superman, for example. Supposing that play 
fell into the hands of a little east sider. Do you 
think it would do him any good to read that the 
criminal before the bar of justice is no more of 
a criminal than the Magistrate trying him? Do 
you think that would tend to lower the statistics 
of juvenile crime? I believe not, and for that 
reason have kept ‘Man and Superman’ off the 
open shelves. There is no personal motive in my 
action. I am merely doing what I believe to be 
right.” 

Mr. Shaw’s view of the case is that he has 
received “a public and official insult front the 
American people,” and he has published in 
the New York Times a spirited manifesto de- 
fending his claim to be considered a “public 
moralist.” From this document we quote the 
following characteristic sentences: 

“Comstockery is the world’s standing joke at 
the expense of the United States. Europe likes 
to hear of such things. It confirms the deep- 
seated conviction of the Old World that America 
is a provincial place, a second-rate country-town 
civilization after all.” 

“T shall not suffer either in reputation or 
pocket. Everybody knows I know better than 
your public library officials what is proper for 
people to read, whether they are young or old.” 

“This incident is only a symptom of what is 
really a moral horror both in America and else- 
where, and that is the secret and intense resolve 
of the petty domesticity of the world to tolerate 
no criticism and suffer no invasion.” 

“The one refuge left in the world for unbridled 
license is the married state.” 

“‘Man and Superman’ contains an explicit at- 
tack on marriage as the most licentious of human 


institutions. Consequently the domestic Alsatia, 
which has for so long wielded the stolen thunders 
of morality and religion to defend its excesses, 
with the result that man is the most morbid of 
all the animals, is terrified to find the thunderbolts 
burning its own hands and coming back like 
boomerangs at its own head. Well, let it defend 
itself if it can, how it can, and as long as it can.” 

“T have honor and humanity on my side, wit 
in my head, skill in my hand, and a higher life 
for my aim.” 

“Before you undertake to choose between evil 
and good in a public library or anywhere else, it 
is desirable that you should first learn to distin- 
guish one from the other. The moment you do 
that, say, after forty years’ study of social prob- 
lems, you realize that you cannot make omelettes 
without breaking eggs; that is, you cannot have 
an advance in morality until you shake the pre- 
vailing sense of right and wrong sufficiently to 
compel a readjustment.” 

“Finally, I can promise the Comstockers that, 
startling as ‘Man and Superman’ may appear to 
them, it is the merest Sunday-school tract com- 
pared with my later play, ‘Major Barbara,’ with 
which they will presently be confronted.” 


Police Commissioner McAdoo, of New 
York, evidently shares Professor Bostwick’s 
opinion. In a recent address he conceded that 
Shaw is “clever, able and witty,” but went on 
to say: “If New York should adopt his moral 
code, I would resign my police commissioner- 
ship in an hour.” 

The Times editorially treats the incident in 
humorous vein, declaring its conviction that 
“anybody who buys Mr. Shaw’s books or goes 
to see Mr. Shaw’s plays, upon the ground that 
he is buying indecent literature, or attending 
indecent representations, in any intelligible 
view of those transactions, will simply be sold, 
and served right.” Others of the metropolitan 
papers take Mr. Shaw more seriously. The 
New York Mail thinks that his real grievance 
against this country lies in the fact that “the 


.American outlook on life is fresher, more in- 


nocent, less pervaded by outright sensuality 
than that of the Old World”; and the New 
York Globe says: “Mr. Shaw made a great 
mistake when, laying aside his affected cyni- 
cism and pretense of insincerity, and abandon- 
ing the language of ambiguity, he raised the 
curtain on what he really believes. What he 
reveals has no element of novelty—is some- 
thing as familiar as it is ugly.” 

In even stronger language, The Theatre 
Magazine (October) brands Mr. Shaw as “a 
menace to public morality.” 


“Who, whence, and wherefore this George Ber- 
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nard Shaw, the most brilliant man, with the 
keenest satire, in English literature to-day? 
Sharp in observation of character, quick in the 
invention of fable for his work, vitriolic in epithet 
and formidable in epigram, plausible and pleasing 
to those who seek the new and who are content 
with no established truth, holding to no opinion 
or theory that will stand the test of any honest 
man’s common sense, revelling in the momentary 
success of his seduction of weak minds, capable 
of splendid service to the world with his pen, 
he is writing in sand, his brilliancy as useless as 
the flashes from an electric wire caused by some 
disturbance or diversion of the proper use of the 
current; seriously attempting, at times, to set the 
world afire merely to see it burn, and with the 
same idle purpose of the small boy who applies 
a match to the back stairs of a tenement house 
‘to see the engines run.’ This is a wholly inade- 
quate description of Shaw, for his chief claim 
to the homage of his admirers is that he cannot 
be understood,—as if a man who does not make 
himself intelligible is worth understanding! He 
is delightful at moments, but only when he ap- 
plies his capacities as a dramatist in the way that 
is common to every true dramatist, as witness 
the admirably written scene of reconciliation be- 
tween Violet and Hector Malone, Sr., in the 
third act of ‘Man and Superman.’ We can accept 
that, for its truth is absolute and universal; but 
what do we want with Shaw’s half truths and 
his falsities? When he is simply joking with us 
in attacking some of the absurdities of life, its 
customs and conventionalities, we can joke with 
him; but if he really means by it to start a new 


Arthur Schnitzler, the 


Arthur Schnitzler is generally conceded to 
be the leading dramatist of present-day Aus- 
tria. He is a modern of moderns, and, like 
Gerhart Hauptmann, is directly descended 
from the Ibsen school. His plays have been 
successfully given in Vienna and other Euro- 
pean cities for years, and last winter his mas- 
terpiece, “Flirtation,” was presented in New 
York by the Progressive Stage Society. Half 
decadent, always polished and graceful, he 
deals with “dangerous” subjects without of- 
fending the most delicate susceptibilities. Oc- 
cupied mainly with themes of marital life and 
the problems arising therefrom, he portrays 
two kinds of women, the first class made 
up of what one might call the average type, 
which appears in a most unenviable light. The 
second type is endowed with intellectual quali- 
ties that are almost masculine, and this kind 
of woman Schnitzler accepts with a certain 
approbation, but never with admiration. The 
two types are strongly marked in almost all his 
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ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
The leading dramatist of present-day Austria 


system of philosophy, pernicious in every part of 
it, he is, if taken seriously, a menace to public 
morality.” 


Austrian Hauptmann 


dramas, from “Anatole,” written in 1893, to 
his latest plays, “The Solitary Way,” and “The 
Wife,” which is published herewith. 

Dr. Hans Landsberg, the author of a critical 
study* of Schnitzler’s work, furnishes the fol- 
lowing biographical facts and appreciation: 


“Schnitzler was born in Vienna in 1862, the 
son of a well-known laryngologist. He studied 
medicine and graduated as a physician in 1885. 
The following year he published poems, novels 
and plays. He achieved his first great success in 
‘Anatole’ in 1892. 

“The development of our author is artistically 
not yet terminated. He now stands in the first 
rank of those who strive for a re-awakening of 
the German drama. He has enriched it by his 
play, ‘Flirtation,” which is not a play, but an 
event. He has at the same time accustomed his 
audiences to listen to the voice of a poet who 
would not stoop to lower his art for the sake of 
blind success and sordid gain. Whither this art 
tends we know not. We only know that it is 
noble and glorious.” 





*ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. By Dr. Hans Landsberg. Gose 


& Tetzlaff, Berlin. 
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The Wife. A Play by Schnitzler 


The scene is laid in a summer resort in a 
suburb of Vienna. The persons of the drama 
number five—fuur men and a woman. They 
are: Prof. Robert Pilgram, his two friends, 
Professors Werkmann and Brand, his assist- 
ant, Dr. Alfred Hausmann, and’ Olga Mer- 
holm. The play opens with the return, at 
dusk, of Professor Pilgram and his two friends 
from the burial services of his wife. There is 
some not important conversation about the 
services, and then the two friends go out, the 
professor accompanying them, to take a train 
for the city. While they are out Olga enters, 
and then the professor returns without notic- 
ing Olga. 

(Robert sits down at the desk, takes the keys, 
and is about to unlock the drawers.) 

Olga (stepping up behind him): Good evening. 

Robert (in surprise): Olga? 

Olga (endeavoring to conceal her embarrass- 
ment): I did not get a chance the whole day to 
press your hand. 

Robert: That is so. 
speak a word with each other. 
(Gives her his hand.) 


We had scarcely time to 
Thank you. 


Olga: You have many friends. This day has 
proved it. 

Robert: Yes, the last visitors have just gone 
away. Some of my colleagues have in- 


terrupted their vacation in order to come here; it 
is really extremely—what is the word they use?— 
“cordial,” is it not? 

Olga: But quite natural. 

Robert: Natural? Yes. But I ask myself 
whether my grief is upon the whole worth this 
sympathy, or this expression of sympathy. 

Olga (almost frightened) : How can you speak 
that way? 

Robert: Because I feel so very little myself. 
I know only that she is dead. This, it is true, I 
am so vividly conscious of that it pains me; but 
everything is as cold and clear as the air in a 
bright wintry day. 

Olga: it will not continue so. Grief will fol- 
low, and then it will be much better. 

Robert: Who knows whether it will ever come. 
It was too long ago. 

Olga (in astonishment): Too long? What was 
too long ago? 

Robert: That she lived for me and I for her. 

Olga: Yes, that is the way with most marriages. 
(Steps out on the balcony and looks at the 
wreath.) 

Robert: This arrived here late at night. 
from Dr. Hausmann. 

Olga: Ah! (She regards the ribbon.) Has 
he not come back yet? 

Robert: No. But I have telegraphed to him 
in Scheveningen, and it is possible that he will 
be here to-night. If he does not lose any time 
in changing trains at Vienna, he will get here in 
an hour. 

Olga (with forced composure): What a dread- 
ful shock it: must have been to him! 


It is 


Robert: Quite so. (Pause; then in a calm 
voice) Be honest with me, Olga. There must 
be some reason for your coming here again to- 
day. I can notice it by your bearing. Tell me 
frankly what has brought you here just now. 

Olga: It is harder for me to do it than I had 


thought. 
Robert (controlling his impatience): Well? 


Olga: I have come with a request to you. 
Robert: Glad to do anything for you if I can. 
Olga: You certainly can, very easily. I only 


wish you to give me back some letters that I have 
written to poor Eveline. I am very anxious to 
get them back. 

Robert: Why such haste? 

Olga: I thought that the first thing you will 
do when all is over will naturally be—— 

Robert: What? 

Olga (pointing at the desk): Well, what you 
were going to do just as I entered. (Urgingly) 
I would do the same thing if anybody died whom 


I loved. 
Robert: “Loved”? 
Olga: Well, one who stood very near me. It 


is a way of recalling a person to yourself. (Re- 
cites the following as something learned verba- 
tim). Now it might have chanced that my letters 
would fall into your hands first, and that is why 
I have come to-night. There are things in these 
letters which I would not have you read for the 
world, that were meant only for another woman, 
especially certain letters I wrote two or three 
years ago. 
. Robert: Where are they? Do you know, per- 
haps, where she has put them? 

Olga: I will find them at once, if you only 


permit me. 
Robert: You want to look for them yourself? 
Olga: I think that is the simplest way, as I 


know where they are. Or, if you prefer, open the 


drawer, and I will indicate exactly the place 
where they ure. 
Robert: It is not necessary. Here is the key. 
Olga: Thank you. But you must not consider 


me dishonest on this account. 

Robert: Why should I? 

Olga: At some future time I will tell you all 
—I mean all that I have confided only to Eveline. 
This will be at the risk of my picture undergoing 
a transformation in your eyes, but I do not want 
you to come to the knowledge of it through an 
accident. 

Robert: Your picture will never change for me. 

Olga: Who knows? You have always over- 
estimated me. 

Robert: I do not believe at all that I will learn 
anything new about you from these letters. What 
you are so anxious to secure in your possession 
is not your own secrets, I am sure. 


Olga: What, then, is it? 
Robert: Somebody else’s secrets, I think. 
Olga: The idea! How can you imagine it? 


Eveline kept no secrets from you. 
Robert: I do not ask you any questions. 
your letters. 
Olga (unlocks the drawer and searches) : There 
they are! So. (Takes out a small package and 


Take 
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puts it under her mantle.) Thank you very much! 
Now I am going. Au revoir! (Turns to go.) 

Robert: You ought to be more careful and look 
in the other drawer too. If only one line re- 
mains, you know, all your trouble will have been 
in vain. 

Olga: How so? “In vain”? 

Robert: You could have spared yourself all 
this, Olga. 

Olga: What do you mean. I fail to compre- 
hend you, absolutely. 

Robert: You who knew so well the relations 
between Eveline and myself? 

Olga: As is usual after living ten long years 
together in a married state. But that has not the 
least to do with my letters. 

Robert: And do you think that I had any 
illusions in this regard ten years ago? That 
would have been very foolish in me, when one 
marriés 4 wife who is twenty years younger than 
himself. I knew very well that I had two or 
three beautiful years before me at the most. Yes, 
that was as plain as day to me. Under such cir- 
cumstances illusions are out of the question. But 
how many years are ours on the whole? Life 
is too short to permit us to trifle with a year’s 
happiness, and I did not renounce it as a matter 
of course. Moreover, it is quite enough, es- 
pecially as far as women are concerned—l mean, 
of course, women with whom one is in love. Such 
women one gets through with in very short order. 
There are some women who are of much greater 
significance. 

Olga: That is possible, but one does not al- 
ways know it. 

Robert: I have always known it. She has 
never been the substance of my life, not even in 
that year of happiness. In a certain sense she 
was more than the substance—the fragrance, 
if you please; but just because it was so she was 
bound to lose it. These things are self-evident. 
(His excitement grows as he speaks, but he pre- 
serves an expression of outward composure.) 
We had nothing else in common except the mem- 
ory of a brief period of happiness. And I tell 
you to possess such a memory in common serves 
rather to divide than to unite. 

Olga: I can imagine things taking quite a dif- 
ferent turn. 

Robert: Certainly, certainly. But not with 
such a creature as Eveline was. She was created 
to be loved, but not to be a friend. You know 
it as well as I do. 

Olga: “Friend”? That is a very large word. 
How many women in general will you find who 
can be friends? 

Robert: Very true. And therefore I have 
never demanded it from her. I have not felt 
lonely, | assure you. A man who has a calling, 
I do not mean a profession, but a calling, can 
never feel lonely. 

Olga: This is the glorious thing about men; 
I mean men such as you. 

Robert: And when our happiness was at an 
end I retired back to my own life, of which she 
comprehended very little, as you know, and I 
traveled my own way as she did hers. 

Olga: No, it was not so. Oh, no! 

Robert: Indeed it was so. She has told you 
more than you will ever tell me. As far as I am 


concerned you need not take those letters away. 
You can not tell me or show me anything that 
will come to me as a surprise or as a discovery. 
What is it you desire? You are really pathetic. 
You are anxious to keep me in a delusion, or 
rather, to be more exact, to force an illusion upon 
me which I never had. I know that I lost her 
long ago. (More and more excitedly.) Or do 
you think that I imagined that Eveline concluded 
her existence the moment we parted from each 
other? That* she suddenly grew into an old 
woman because she abandoned me or J her? I 
never believed that. 

Olga: But, Robert, I am quite at a loss to un- 
derstand how you could ever come to think of 
such things. 

Robert: I know whose letters these are; they 
are not yours. I know that there is a man living 
to-day who is to be more pitied than I am, one 
whom she has loved and who has lost her—not 
I, not I. You see, what you have done was quite 
superfluous. These letters can only be his 

Olga: You are laboring under a fearful mis- 
understanding. 

Robert: I beg of you, Olga, drop that tone. 
Else I might insist on reading those letters. (Olga 
starts back.) I am not going to do it, Olga. Let 
us burn them before he arrives. 

Olga: Do you want to burn them? 

Robert: Yes; I wanted to do that before you 
came. I would have thrown everything that this 
desk contains into the fire without looking at it. 

Olga: No, I cannot believe you would have 
done that. 

Robert: You need not be sorry for what you 
have done. Perhaps it is best that I know every- 
thing now without my throwing a glance at it. 
At least I am now clear in regard to the matter, 
and that is after all the only thing that we can 
demand from life. 

Olga (seriously): You should have had the 
right to ask for more. 

Robert: Some time ago, yes. And then I in- 
deed asked for it, and not in vain. But now? 
She was young and I was old—that is the whole 
story. We understand it perfectly when it hap- 
pens to others, why not also when it happens to 
oneself? (At this moment the whistle of the loco- 
motive is heard from a distance.) 

Olga (starts in a tremble. Pause): Don’t re- 
ceive him till to-morrow, I beg of you. 

Robert: Do you think that I am not perfectly 
calm? Do you think that I am, after all—— 
Now there is only one thing necessary: He must 
never learn that I know it. If he does, he will 
hear in every word that I say to him a forgive- 
ness and haughtiness, and this I do not want. I 
don’t feel anything of the kind. I have never 
hated him, I do not hate him now. In fact, there 
is no cause for any hatred. I understand it far 
too well: SHE BELONGED TO HIM. Let us not 
forget this essential point. Let us not be misled 
by the power of external relations. She belonged 
to him and not to me. And it could not have 
gone on like that much longer. 

Olga: I entreat you, Robert, don’t receive him 
to-night. 

Robert: You know very well that she wanted 
to leave me. 

Olga: How could I? 




















MUSIC AND 


Robert: 
to you. 

Olga: Oh, no. 

Robert: How then did you know where these 
letters were? 

Olga: I happened to come in once when she 
was reading—one of these——I did not want to 
listen—but—— 

Robert: But she had to have a confidant, of 
course, and you could not refuse her. It is all 
perfectly clear to me. No, it could not continue 
so any longer. Do you think that I have not 
seen how they both were ashamed of their lies, 
and how they suffered? I was longing for the 
moment, I expected it—the moment in which they 
both would come to me and ask me: “Give us 
liberty!” Why did they not find the courage to 
do it? Why have I not said to them: “Go! I do 
not keep you.” But we were all such cowards, 
she and I. This is the absurdity of it. We always 
wait for something external to come to relieve 
us from a false, from an impossible position,— 
something that saves us the trouble of being 
honest in our relations to each other. And some- 
times it does come, this external, this other thing 
—as in our case, for instance. (Roll of a car- 
riage. Brief silence. Olga greatly agitated. 
Robert continues with a forced air of composure.) 
And I must admit, after all, that it is the most 
impressive conclusion. 

(The carriage halts.) 

Olga: Do you want to receive him? 

Robert: He must not see the letters. 

Olga: Let me go, I will take them with me. 

Robert: Down these steps. 

Olga: I hear him coming. 

Robert: He must have come through the gar- 
den. (Takes the letters from Olga’s hand and 
quickly locks them in the drawer.) Stay here. 
It is too late. (Alfred enters. Grows slightly 
embarrassed at seeing Olga. Brief pause.) 

Alfred: Who could have dreamed of such a 
meeting again? 

Robert: You did not stop in the city. 

Alfred: No. I wanted to see you to-day. I 
had to see you. (To Olga) Terrible! terrible! 
How did it happen? I have not the remotest 
idea. Just a word of explanation, please! 

Olga: It happened quite suddenly. 


Because she has confided everything 


Alfred: Heart failure? 
Robert: Yes. 
Alfred: Without any previous symptoms? 


Robert: Without any previous symptoms. 

Alfred: When, and where? 

Robert: Two days ago in the afternoon as she 
was taking a walk in the garden. The gardener 
saw her fall near the river. I heard his cry in 
my room, and when I came down it was all over. 

Alfred: My dear, my poor friend! How you 
must have suffered! I can scarcely conceive it. 
Such a blooming, budding, young 

Olga: It is perhaps the finest destiny to die so 
young. 

Alfred: This is but a scant consolation. 

Robert: My telegram must have reached you 
late? 

Alfred: Yes, else I would have come here this 
morning If there were such a thing as pre- 
monitions, I should have been impelled to come 
home before. 
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Olga: But there are none. 

Alfred: That is true. It was just like any 
other day, except that it was brighter and even 
more cheerful than ordinarily. 

Robert: More cheerful than ordinarily? 

Alfred: It is natural that it should appear to 
me so now. We took a sail out to sea, and then 
we promenaded along the shore in the cool even- 
ing breeze. 

Robert: “We”? 

Alfred: Yes, a company of several persons. 
And when I came to my hotel I kept looking out 
from my window upon the sea for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. And then only I struck a 
light, and found the telegram upon the table. 
Ah! (Pause. He holds his hands up to his eyes. 
Olga regards Robert, who ‘stares vacantly.) 

Alfred (removing his hand from his eyes): 
This is her room. 

Robert: Yes. 

Alfred: How often have we sat together here 
on the balcony! (Turns, looks out upon the 
street and the cemetery wall, trembles) There? 
(Robert nods.) 

Alfred: We will go there together to-morrow 
morning. 

Robert: Then you can take the flowers there 
yourself. They were just brought here. (Pause.) 

Alfred: I am going to make a proposition to 
you. (Warmly) Come along with me. Give 
me two more days’ vacation, and I will take you 
with me. What do you say to it, lady? 

Olga (wearily): That would be a very wise 
thing to do. 

Robert: De you want to go away at this time? 

Alfred: I was going to ask you to allow me a 
few days more, anyway. 

Robert: Where do you wish to go? 


Alfred: I would like to go to the seashore 
again. 
Robert: Back? 


Alfred: Yes, but with you. It will do you 
good, believe me. Am I not right, Madame Olga? 

Olga: Oh, yes. 

Alfred: You will go with us to Scheveningen, 
and will spend a few restful days with us. 

Robert: With us? Did you say “us”? 

Alfred (slightly embarrassed): Yes. 

Robert: What do you mean by us? 
not alone? : 

Alfred: Of course I am alone, but there are 
naturally some people in Scheveningen with 
whom I associate, some with whom I—— 

Robert: Well? 

Alfred: I was not going to tell it to you be- 
fore a couple of days, but since it so happens— 
well, in short, I am engaged. 

Robert (coldly): Ah! 

Alfred: What is the difference whether I tell 
it to you to-day or to-morrow? Life must go on 
all the same. It is very strange that just now—— 

Robert: Yes, I congratulate you. 

Alfred: That’s why I said “with us,” and you 
will understand now why I want to go back 
again. 

Robert: That is not hard to understand. 

Alfred: And I beg you to come along with me, 
also. Her parents would be really happy to meet 
you. I have told them so much about you. They 
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are excellent people. And as concerns the girl,— 
well, you will see her. 

Robert. I do not think—I do not think—I shall 
have an opportunity later. (Makes an extraor- 
dinary effort to overcome his agitation; succeeds 
thoroughly, and continues to play the réle of in- 
difference.) It is really utterly absurd in you to 
expect me to go to the North Sea with you in 
order to be introduced to your girl. How many 
millions has she? 

Alfred (in surprise): What makes you ask 
me such a question? You know well that it is not 
in my nature, for the sake of money, to 

Robert: What, then, a great passion? 

Alfred. I implore you let us not talk about 
this any more. It is like (wants to say 
““profanation’). 

Robert: Why not? “Life must go on all the 
same,” as you very justly remarked. Let us talk 
of the living. Where did you become acquainted 
with her? 

Alfred: She is from Vienna. 

Robert: Ah, now I know all. 

Alfred: ‘That's not very likely. 

Robert: You told me once—do you remember ? 
—about your early love with the blonde hair, 
when you were still a student. 

Alfred: Well, what of her? 

Robert: Well, chance has brought you together 
again, I suppose, after these many years, a re- 
awakening of the old love, and—— 

Alfred: Can you imagine a thing of that kind? 
No, it is not that. I have known her only for the 
last two years, and it is for her sake that I went 
to the North Sea. 

Robert: And did you fall in love with her 
there? 

Alfred: Oh, I knew long ago that she would 
be my wife. 

Robert: Really? 

Alfred: We have been secretly engaged for a 
year. 

Robert: And to me—to us—you have not said 
a word about it?—Oh! 

Alfred: ‘There were certain obstacles in the 
way of making it public. Her family at first re— 
but we were united all the time. I might say we 
loved each other from the first moment. 

Robert: Two years? 

Alfred: Yes. 

Robert: Did you love her? 

Alfred: Yes. 

Robert: And—she? 

Alfred (almost mechanically): And she? 

Robert: And the other—the other one? 

Alfred: Which other one? 

Robert (holding him by his shoulder, and point- 
ing to the street with his other hand): This one 
yonder? 

(Alfred casts a glance at Olga.) 
Roberi: What have you made out of her? 
Alfred (is silent for a while, then breaks out 

indignantly) : Why are you playing so long with 
me if you know it? Why have you spoken to 
me like a friend if you know it? You had a 
right to do with me what you pleased, but you 
have no right to play with me. 

Robert: It was no play. I would have lifted 
you from the ground if grief had cast you down. 
I would have gone with you to her grave if she 
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had been your love. But you have made her 
your drab, and this house you have filled to the 
roof with filth and lies, so that I feel disgusted 
and nauseated, and that is why—yes, that is why 
I turn you out. 


— There is perhaps an answer to this 
also. 
Robert: Go! Go! Go! (Alfred goes.) 


Robert: This is what you wanted to guard me 
against? Now I understand you. It is well for 
her that she has gone without knowing what she 
was to him. 

Olga: Without knowing? 

Roberi: What do you mean? 

Olga: She did know it. 

Robert. What? 

She knew very well what she was to 


Olga: 
him. Don’t you comprehend it yet? He has 
neither deceived her nor degraded her. She was 


long prepared for his marriage as for something 
quite self-evident, and when he wrote to her she 
mourned as little for him as he did for her. They 
would never have come to you to ask you to free 
them. The liberty they desired they had. 

Robert: She knew it? And you tell me this, 
you who wanted to conceal these letters from me? 

Olga: Do I not thereby give you back your 
liberty? You have suffered on account of this 
woman for years. You have passed from one de- 
ception into another in order that you might con- 
tinue to love her and to suffer. And now you 
would torture yourself again for the sake of 
something that you only imagine, something that 
this woman could not suffer because life was such 
a light thing for her that people of your kind 
cannot at all understand it. 

Robert: And all this only to-day! For the 
first time to-day. Why have you looked on all 
this and not extricated me from my cowardice? 
Why did I not know it three years ago, three 
days ago? 

Olga: This is just what I feared, even as you 
yourself, yes as you! You ought never to have 
known it, not even to-day. 

Robert: Does it make any difference now be- 
cause she is dead? 

Olga: It does. The case is not altered by her 
death, but it is plain and clear now as it could 
not have been otherwise. As long as she was 
alive this pitiable, trifling adventure would have 
assumed an aspect of significance from the mere 
fact of her existence, of her smile. But now 
that she is beyond your wrath and indignation, 
you will feel differently about it from what you 
would otherwise, and this will give you peace. 
How far, how infinitely distant, did that woman 
live from you! By an accident she happened to 
die in your house. (E-it.) 

Robert (remains sitting a while, then locks the 
drawer, rises, goes to the door and calls): Franz! 

Servant: Professor? 

Robert: I am going away to-morrow. Get 
everything ready for my journey, and see that the 
carriage 1s here at seven o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Servant: Very well, professor. (E-it.) 

(Robert remains standing at the door and ex- 
amines the whole room once more. Takes a deep 
breath, smiles as if relieved, and goes.) 
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Persons 


in the Foreground 





The Man Jerome 


“What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 
A dapper boot—a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt.” 


These lines from Tennyson are a favorite 
quotation with William Travers Jerome, the 
district attorney of New York County. “How 
could I go home and tell my boy to be 
straight,” he once said, “to be brave, to hate 
a lie, if I compromised and hedged and falsi- 
fied and played the hypocrite myself?” There 
is the man’s code of ethics in a nutshell. He 
has some personal characteristics that do not 
fit in with the ideal which many have formed 
of what a reformer should be. He smokes 
cigarettes almost incessantly. He swears when 
he feels that way. He is said to drink high- 
balls at times with grace and gusto. He ad- 
mits that, personally, he “likes to gamble.” 
And when he sings for his own amusement 
he is apt to sing such unhallowed songs as 
“Down Where the Wurtzburger Flows” or 
“I’m the Ghost of a Show That Was Stranded 
in Pe-or-ia.” But, on the other hand, he is 
fearless and he hates a lie; and courage and 
truthfulness will, when thoroughly genuine, 
and joined to ceaseless energy, take a man a 
long way in spite of many cigarettes and even 
a few high-balls. 

Mr. Jerome’s father, Lawrence Jerome, 
was a well-known New Yorker, entertaining 
much and spending freely. Lady Randolph 
Churchill, who was much talked about a few 
years ago for the brilliant assistance she gave 
to her husband in his political career, is the 
district attorney’s cousin. William Travers 
Jerome was born and bred a New Yorker; but 
he went to Amherst for his college education, 
after preparation under tutors. 

Here is a description of the man and the 
way he relaxes, as presented in World’s Work 
by M. G. Cunniff: 


“He is gray-eyed, stocky and athletic. His 
assistants call him ‘Chief,’ and his intimates call 
him ‘Travers.’ At home in Rutgers Street he 
cooks Bombay duck and other dishes with the 
enthusiasm of a boy who roasts potatoes in a 
bonfire, tells stories, reads before breakfast and 
in bed at night, smokes all the time, and is ready 
to talk at any time on any subject from Tam- 


many district leaders, a breed of man he likes, 
to Thackeray and Emerson, his favorite authors, 
if he has any favorites, for his reading is om- 
nivorous. 

“Every week he goes to his place at Lakeville, 
a cozy, homelike dwelling whose windows look 
across Lake Wononscopomic to the Taconic 
range of mountains and the Berkshires in Mas- 
sachusetts. The house is perched on a ledge, 
and the surrounding 
acres are left un- 
touched in their nat- 
ural alternation of 
woods and pastures. 
Off some little dis- 
tance from the house 
is a little machine 
shop where he takes 
his recreation. A 
steam engine fur- 
nishes the power for 
lathes and drills, and 
the walls are lined 
with a collection of 
tools that would de- 
light a mechanic. 
Here he does work in 
brass, in wood, and 
in iron and steel. In 
grimy overalls he 
hammers and pounds 
and tugs at tough 
metal, or guides ma- 
chines to do delicate 
work that must not 
vary from accuracy 
by a thousandth of an 
inch. It is an ideal 
relaxation, and the 
amount of exercise it 
gives is astonishing. 
Here and about the 
house he shows his 
many-sidedness. He 
has a huge Aeolian 
and a large collection 
of records of classical 
music. Sunday even- 
ings he plays some- 
times for hours. He 
will sit on his veranda 
looking across to the 
sunset over the Mas- 
sachusetts hills and 
muse for long spaces. 
When his next re- 
mark comes it may 
be a slangy illuminat- 
ing comment on New 
York politics, it may 
be a plan for a new 
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kind of barometer, it may be a quotation from 
Epictetus.” 

To this picture may be added that given by 
a recent writer in The Sun (New York) of 
Mr. Jerome as a visitor not long ago found 
him, in blue overalls, pushing a wheelbarrow 
loaded with stone which he himself had quar- 
ried and out of which he was constructing a 
stone seat. 

Mr. Jerome began his public career as an 
assistant district attorney, being appointed by 
District-Attorney Fellows, at the suggestion of 
Richard Croker. But he was too independent 
to suit Tammany. Word was passed to him 
one day to lose a case or not to prosecute it. 
He took particular pains to secure a convic- 
tion; but he went back to private practice not 
long after. He became conspicuous next as 
associate counsel in defense of Carlyle Harris 
in the celebrated poisoning case. Then he 
was an associate of Mr. Goff (now Judge 
Goff) in the Lexow investigation. Next he 
was appointed by Mayor Strong as Justice of 
the Court of Special Sessions, and it was in 
this capacity that he began to furnish material 
for unlimited newspaper “copy.” Says Mr. 
Cunniff : 


“The odious system had begun its carnival of 
corruption. The policemen, under the notorious 
Chief Devery, blackmailed gamblers and disor- 
derly houses, which ran full blast under ‘protec- 
tion’ bought by the tribute they paid. Daily 
Judge Jerome issued search-warrants and sub- 
poenas. The chief attack was on the gambling 
houses that the police professed themselves unable 
to find. Raid after raid took place. Judge 
Jerome took part in some himself. He would 
smash all precedent by holding court in a raided 
gambling house. The men caught would be ex- 
amined in the hope of furnishing evidence for 
other raids. An unsuspecting patron would enter 
only to meet the stern greeting: ‘This is a court 
room. Take off your hat; hold up your hand 
and be sworn.’ 

“Judge Jerome was not far from being police- 
man, prosecuting attorney and judge in one. 
Gambler after gambler was convicted. Gambling 
became a precarious business in New York. Dis- 
orderly houses were closed. The System, though 
worried, still lived, but New York had become 
acquainted witn Judge Jerome.” 


When Seth Low was nominated for mayor 
on the “fusion” ticket, Jerome was nominated 
for district attorney. “His whirlwind cam- 
paign” carried both Low and himself into 
office; but the term of office of mayor—a city 
office—being then but two years, while that of 
district attorney—a county office—was four 
years, Mr. Jerome did not go out of office 
with the rest of the Low administration. His 


term ends this year, and he is up for re-elec- 
tion. 

His career as district attorney has excited 
various emotions, and he is not without critics 
who insist that he has been more spectacular 
than effective. But there is an imposing array 
of eminent men in both political parties who 
have come out in a public statement urging 
his re-election, and the Citizen’s Union even 
tried to induce him to accept a nomination for 
mayor. It is said for him that “after the first 
few weeks, political leaders came no longer 
to use their influence with the district attor- 
ney’s office”; that the work of the office was 
reduced to system, and files and card cata- 
logues introduced, by means of’ which the 
average time that elapses between a criminal 
indictment and trial has been diminished from 
a month to a week; that he has stopped open 
gambling, sent Al Adams, the “policy king,” 
to Sing Sing and driven Canfield from the city, 
going before the State Legislature and secur- 
ing, for this purpose, the enactment of a new 
law compelling testimony from unwilling wit- 
nesses in gambling cases; that he has had ten 
dishonest lawyers indicted, had one judge who 
had become notorious unseated, another es- 
caped indictment by dying, and the case against 
a third is pending. 

It is said for him also that he is one of the 
most approachable of district attorneys. In 
his office one of the first things a visitor sees 
is a plain cardboard sign which reads: 





OPEN GAME. 








It was posted years ago over a gaming table 
in one of the resorts raided by Jerome, and now 
is used to announce that the door of his office 
is open to anyone who has business with him. 
“There is a back door to his office, but it is 
seldom used. You go in the front door and 
come out the same way.” Moreover, when 
elected to his present office, he engaged apart- 
ments down in the crowded East Side of New 
York City, where he is as accessible by night 
as he is by day in his office. Says the Sun 
writer: 

“His East Side home is now at 3 Rutgers 
street, in a tenement. It is an ordinary tenement 
of the district; a little better, maybe, than some 
of the others. There are four families on a 
floor. On the ground floor is a drug store—a 
nice, clean drug shop. The entrance is of marble. 
Mr. Jerome’s apartments are on the second floor, 
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up two flights of winding stairs. He has five 
rooms and a bath.” He makes the front room, 
which has four windows, a sort of a workroom 
and sitting room. There is a big desk in the 
center. Around the room are books—lawbooks, 
fiction, poetry. Next to that is the dining room. 
There are books there too and an Aeolian. They 


say in Rutgers street that that Aeolian can play 
“Down Where the Wurtzburger Flows” and lively 
comic opera airs in good style. Mr. Jerome likes 
a light opera if the music is good and there is 
some fun in it. Then there are the bedrooms. 
“It is a nice, cozy, compact little flat, but a lot 
of persons can't understand why he lives in it.” 





‘ 


The Most Sorely Tried Character in Modern History 


Francis Joseph, King of Hungary, Austrian 
Emperor—not “Emperor-King of Austria- 
Hungary,” as some style him—is “the most 
mournful,” the most appealing figure on any 
throne for a century and more, thinks the Lon- 
don Morning Post. “Almost every agony that 
the human spirit can endure without breaking 
has been visited upon him.” No ignominy 
that can befall a king has been spared from the 
list of his sorrows. Our contemporary sup- 
plies the catalogue: 


“Blow after blow has fallen upon him. His 
only son died a violent death under circum- 
stances of scandal and mystery. His brother 
Maximilian went to Mexico to establish an em- 
pire, but, as it turned out, only to find a grave. 
And seven years ago, just when the nation was 
about to celebrate the jubilee of his accession, his 
wife was murdered by an Italian anarchist. Yet 
he still holds on. One of his own pre- 
miers described Francis Joseph as the most in- 
dustrious man in the realm, and Bismarck, who 
was a good judge of work, endorsed the state- 
ment. He has a full measure of that retentive- 
ness of mind and memory that seems to be one 
of nature’s gifts to sovereigns; an instinct and a 
capacity for affairs developed and perfected by 
hard and accurate practice; and a conscientious- 
ness such as made the recent rumors of his abdi- 
cation, for all who have studied his character and 
career, the idlest of gossip. The paternal system 
in the hands of a man of his simple, frank, de- 
pendable and sympathetic nature, shows itself at 
its kindliest.” 


A day in the life of this ruler is fully as 
strenuous, “if not more so,” than a day in the 
life of the President of the United States, ac- 
cording to a writer in the. Paris Gaulois: 


“The Emperor is one of the very first to leave 
his bed in the morning. During the long working 
day he cuts out for himself, he loses not a moment 
of time worth losing. The aged monarch is up 
and at his work by five in the morning. When 
the army maneuvres are in season, he is up and 
ready for business by half past one. This does 
not mean going earlier to bed the night before. 
He always retires at nine o’clock at night except 
when he visits the theatre or attends a ball or a 
dinner. 

“Winter and summer, breakfast is brought to 
him at five in the morning. There is no cere- 


mony. The valet places the meal on his table. 
it consists, this royal meal, of tea, two rolls and 
a cut of meat. The morning newspapers are 
read while breakfast is eaten. At six precisely 
the adjutant enters with his bundle of documents 
and for four hours the monarch and his military 
secretary are hard at work. Then the general 
audiences of the day begin. 

“Every subject has the right to attend those 
audiences. Francis Joseph makes it a rule to 
receive petitioners and the humbler classes of his 
subjects in private audience. Then they may 
speak freely, then their tale of sorrow or distress 
will be unheard by any outsider. No one fears 
to speak to him without reserve for his manner 
is so kindly and paternal that even the humblest 
express their sentiments with a sense that they 
will obtain a sympathetic hearing.” 

Luncheon, like breakfast, is served in the 
workroom. Francis Joseph is one of the most 
abstemious of mortals, and his midday meal is 
seldom more than “two light dishes and beer 
in a stone mug.” At twelve His Majesty goes 
for a drive unless a throng of petitioners and 
a press of official business combine to detain 
him. State affairs are disposed of between one 
and three in the afternoon, as a r‘le. Dinner 
comes at five. It never exceeds thive cours-s. 
The King-Emperor tries by this example of 
abstemiousness to correct the tendency to eat 
excessively, a tendency pronounced by him 
fatal to industry and achievement. He op- 
poses champagne drinking and the practice of 
spending more than an hour at the dinner 
table. His recreation is hunting, and this he 
indulges in at night, that the labors of the day 
may not be interfered with. The Emperor- 
King, by the way, speaks all the tongues of 
his dominions—German, Hungarian, Bohe- 
mian, Polish, Ruthenian, Croatian, Slavonic, 
Italian, to say nothing of French and English. 

Perhaps the most original feature in the 
royal routine of His Majesty is the well-known 
ceremony of washing the feet of twelve poor 
old men on Maunday Thursday. The Edin- 
burgh Scotsman gives this account of what 
then transpires: 


“The old men whoa have to be honored have 
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From stereograph. Copyright 1905, H. C. White & Co., N. Y. 
A HALT ON THE ROAD 


The President and companions, near Newcastle, Colo., returning from 


bear-hunt. 


waited excitedly for days for this holy hour. 
Before they enter the Rittersaal it is filled with 
those who come by right or the favoured holders 
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of tickets All the ladies are in 
sombre colors, the men in uniform. 
“When all are assembled, the 
old men are marshalled in, each 
one being allowed to have some 
one he is accustomed to—a wife, 
a son or a daughter, a grand- 
child—near him, that he may not 
feel uneasy in that crowd of 
strangers. Behind each chair is 
a Life Guard in full dress uniform 
and helmet with white plume. 
“All is ready, the Emperor en- 
ters, followed by the archdukes 
and surrounded by the dignitaries 
of the Court. The moment is a 
very solemn one, for the Emperor 
advances to the long table cov- 
ered with a white linen cloth 
where the old men are sitting in 
expectant awe. The twelve of- 
ficers in waiting have already 
taken off each veteran’s right 
boot and stocking, and spread 
a linen cloth over their knees. 
The Hungarian Guards advance 
with the loaves of bread on silver 
trays; these the Archdukes take 
from them and hand to the Em- 
peror, who himself places the 
bread before his honoured guests. 
. . . As soon as the table is 
cleared, the Archdukes perform- 
ing this cuty, the ceremony of 
foot-washing begins, the Court 
chaplain chanting the prayers. 
Two Archdukes advance, the one 
holding the golden basin, the 
other the ewer. The Emperor 
falls on his knees, in this position 
washing the feet of each old man, and afterwards 
drying them on fine linen. Then a present of money 
is bestowed, and the old men are driven home.” 


Our Many-Sided President 


Aristides the Just, as most schoolboys know, 
was banished because he had but one role in 
his repertoire. Theodore Roosevelt will never 
weary his countrymen in the same way. After 
all these years of prominence, during many of 
which he has been the most bewritten and be- 
pictured man in the country, one might sup- 
pose, from looking at recent magazines and 
newspapers, that his is a personality newly dis- 
covered and about whom popular curiosity is 
clamoring for more knowledge. Here is 
Scribner's featuring his Colorado bear-hunt, 
McClure’s doing the same with Charles Wag- 
ner’s visit to the White House, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal laying stress upon Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s analysis of the President’s character 
and the qualities that have made him popular, 


the Metropolitan with an illustrated article on 
his prestige in the West, and a multitude of 
other periodicals, good, bad and indifferent, 
describing, moralizing, quoting, on the same 
subject. 

Charles Wagner, the author of “The Simple 
Life,” recently spent “long, restful hours” 
under the President’s roof-tree. .It seems in- 
credible that the hours could have been rest- 
ful for anybody with the President about, but 
we have Mr. Wagner’s word for it. The Al- 
satian pastor is as appreciative but not quite 
as gushing as Jacob Riis, in description of 
these hours. Here is one quotation from his 
article in McClure’s: 

“IT would that I might fix here the physiog- 
nomy of the President, as I have seen it; his 
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extraordinary mobile face is re- 
bellious toward the camera or the 
brush. His portraits all play him 
false, showing his face at rest. 
No one who hasn’t seen him can 
picture him as he is, for every- 
thing that he says is accompanied 
by its corresponding facial ex- 
pression. There is one word in 
particular that he often uses, al- 
ways with its typical play of the 
features—the word exactly. He 
is alive, and puts himself simply 
and wholly into every manifesta- 
tion of himself. 

“His greeting is genial and 
direct; not a sign, even the 
slightest, of the grand personage. 
And this is not a mere demo- 
cratic simplicity; it is a broad and 
hospitable human simplicity. You 
feel that he is a man who would 
find himself at home with all 
classes, the peer of the highest, 
the brother of the humblest. It 
brought joy to my heart to find 
him like this, for to be natural, 
without pretension, free from the 
petty care that some men take to 
bring their person into relief, is 
the sign of true greatness. 

“The President of the United 
States is, quite simply, a man— 
one of the members of the race 
that do most credit to our old 
human family. He gives the im- 
pression of concentrated force, 
of a spring at tension. You 
feel that he is ready at any mo- 
ment for a supreme effort, to expend himself 
in any cause that demands it. Above his work- 
table he is pictured on a horse that is leap- 
ing an obstacle. It is the image of his fine tem- 
perament—generous, brave, daring, devoted even 
to the point of sacrifice. Here is a man who will 
never retreat before anything, unless it be evil- 
doing; for he is as scrupulous as he is determined 
and brave, a leader who obeys the inner law. 
This chief of a republican state, armed by its 
constitution with more authority than most sov- 
ereigns enjoy, has the sensitive conscience of a 
child. He is—to sum it up justly—an honest man. 
He will never be made to follow crooked paths; 
whatever end he chooses to pursue, you may be 
sure that he will move straight toward it.” 


But it was not the head of the household 
only who gave delight to the Frenchman. He 
says: “In the family drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Roosevelt had now begged us to go, the 
first word of the ladies was, ‘Let us speak 
French! We love your language.’ And, in- 
deed, they spoke it with perfect ease.” Again, 
when Mr. Wagner came across the younger 
boys of the family carving heads out of chest- 
nuts, one of them said to him: “It is you, Mr. 
Wagner, who wrote some droll stories to 
amuse children. We don’t understand French, 








From Stereograpb Copyright, 1905, H. C. White & Co., N, Y. 
THE PRESIDENT AND HIS GUIDES 
“The horses were stout, tough, shaggy beasts, able to climb like cats.” 


but Mamma has translated them for us.” And 
Mr. Wagner adds this little touch to the pic- 
ture: “Now, bareheaded, in simple blue cotton 
blouses, and with books under their arms, they 
[the boys] were on their way to the public 
school.” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his article on “Why 
the President is so Popular,” tells us nothing 
new, but tells old things with his usual lu- 
cidity. He thinks that none uf our Presidents 
—neither Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, nor any other—had a more wide- 
spread popularity in his lifetime than Mr. 
Roosevelt now possesses. Whether it will 
prove as enduring “only time can show.” He 
has earned it, we are told, not by “playing to 
the galleries,” by “trimming his sails,” or by 
“preaching platitudes,” but by having ideals, 
by having faith in them, and by his qualities 
of courage, self-control, patience and sym- 
pathy with (not simply for) men in general. 
Dr. Abbott, in one of those illuminative gen- 
eralizations in which he is so adept, thus 
groups the President’s principles and aspira- 
tions around a central thought. 
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“He is, first of all, a man of ideals. It is not 
without significance that a volume of his essays 
bears the title ‘American Ideals.’ This distin- 
guishing characteristic of a statesman is the pos- 
session of an ideal toward the realization of 
which all his efforts are directed. So Bismarck 
bent all his energy to a unification of Germany, 
and Cavour to the emancipation and nationaliza- 
tion of Italy, and Gladstone to the conversion of 
England from a feudal to a democratic Common- 
wealth, and Lincoln to the maintenance of a union 
of the States in which a free people should be 
united in a sovereign nation. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ideal cannot be so easily defined. Perhaps the 
best indication of it is afforded by his favorite 
phrase, ‘a square deal.’ It is because he believes 
in a square deal that he is a Civil-Service Re- 
former: he wishes all Americans to have an 
equal chance on the basis of merit for the honor 
of serving the Republic. It is because he believes 
in a square deal that he was the enemy of police 
graft: he was resolved that the law should not 
be turned into a club in the hands of a black- 
mailer. It is because he believes in a square deal 
that he was an ardent advocate of the Spanish- 
American war: the Cubans were not getting a 
square deal from Spain. It is because he be- 
lieves in a square deal that he persisted in ap- 
pointing some colored men to office in the South: 
he would not close the door of opportunity upon 
any man, black or white. It is because he be- 
lieves in a square deal that he advocates govern- 
ment regulation of railroad rates: the people 
have not been getting a square deal on the na- 
tional highways. It is because he believes in a 
square deal that he recognized the Republic of 
Panama so promptly: it was his earnest convic- 
tion that neither Panama, the United States nor 
the world was getting a square deal from Co- 
lumbia.” 


Dr. Abbott goes on to describe the Presi- 
dent’s personal elements of strength—his self- 
control, patience and sympathy with men. Of 
the first two he says: 


“A very narrow meaning has been given in,the 
American vernacular to the Scriptural word tem- 
perance, even among those who do not regard it 
as synonymous with total abstinence. It hardly 
needs to be said that Mr. Roosevelt is in that 
narrow meaning a temperance man. He is always 
in training. His food, his exercise, his rest, his 
recreation are all adjusted with reference to 
keeping his body in the best condition for its 
work. He is abstemious in the use of wine, and 
he does not smoke. But temperance has a much 
larger significance, and that larger significance 
he illustrates most forcibly. 

“He is a man of ardent impulses, and he can 
be verv angry. The flames of his indignation 
burn sometimes at white heat; but they are 
always under the control of his reason. Passion, 
like fire, makes a good servant, but a bad master; 
and passion is Mr. Roosevelt’s servant, not his 
master. He is habitually self-controlled under 
provocation, and it is needless to say that his life 
brings him at times strong provocations. He 
rarely defends himself, even to his friends; and 
attacks upon him usually he dismisses either with 
indifference or with a laugh. It is injustice to 
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others which arouses his pugnacity; but even 
then he does not strike unless he is quite sure 
the blow will te!!. He rides himself as a sure 
rider. rides a mettlesome steed; he has plenty of 
mettle, but the steed is always "well in hand. 

“No man can control others if he cannot con- 
trol himself; and it is this combination of strong 
passions and self-mastery which gives Mr. Roose- 
velt his commanding influence among strong men. 
No one who has seen him in conference with his 
contemporaries—and for his political advisers he 
selects the strongest men—can doubt that he has 
such a commanding influence. Young as he is, 
he is a master among masters, a leader among 
leaders. One phase of his self-control is his pa- 
tience. He has staying power: he can wait. 
Rapid as is the movement of his own mind, he 
knows how to moderate his speed and adjust his 
pace to those who are cooperating with him. He 
believes that patient waiting is no loss. This 
patient temper the impatient independent cannot 
understand, but it enables Mr. Roosevelt to get 
along with the “machine” and make it serve the 
ends of a good government, and so gives him a 
power that self-willed impetuosity would sacri- 
fice,” 


Coming now to Mr. Roosevelt’s own story 
of his Colorado bear hunt last April, we get 
some interesting snap-shots of the President 
on a vacation. Here again there is no new 
revelation regarding his personality, except, 
perhaps, a new evidence of the man’s ability 
to keep himself entirely free of any exhibition 
of -self-consciousness, even when talking of 
himself. It is a good hunting story he tells, 
direct, informing and with “things doing”; 
but there is rather more about Johnny Goff 
and Jake Borah, the guides, and Shorty and 
Skip and Rowdy, the dogs, than about Roose- 
velt himself. There were thirty dogs in all— 
twenty-six hounds and four half-blood terriers. 
We get a description of some of them: 


“The four terriers included a heavy, liver- 
colored half-breed bull-dog, a preposterous ani- 
mal who looked as if his ancestry had included 
a toadfish. He was a terrible fighter, but his un- 
varying attitude toward mankind was one of 
effusive and rather foolish affection. In a fight 
he could whip any of the hounds save Badge, 
and he was far more willing than Badge to ac- 
cept punishment. There was also a funny little 
black and tan, named Skip; a most friendly little 
fellow, especially fond of riding in front or behind 
the saddle of any one of us who would take him 
up, although perfectly able to travel forty miles 
a day on his own sturdy legs if he had to, and 
then to join in the worry of the quarry when 
once it had been shot. Porcupines abounded 
in the woods, and one or two of the terriers 
and half a dozen of the hounds positively re- 
fused to learn any wisdom, invariably attacking 
each porcupine they found; the result being that 
we had to spend many minutes in removing the 
quills from their mouths, eyes, etc. A white bull- 
terrier would come in from such a combat with 
his nose literally looking like a glorified pin- 
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cushion, and many of the spines we had 
to take out with nippers. The terriers 
never ran with the hounds, but stayed be- 
hind with the horses until they heard the 
hounds barking ‘bayed’ or ‘treed,’ when 
they forthwith tore toward them. Skip 
adopted me as his special master, rode with 
me whenever I would let him, and slept 
on the foot of my bed at night, growling 
defiance at anything that came near. [I 
grew attached to the friendly, bright little 
fellow, and at the end of the hunt took him 
home with me as a playmate for the chil- 
dren.” 


That is fairly good, but there is better 
farther along, where we are told about 
the remarkable exploits of Skip and 
Shorty in climbing trees after bobcats. 
No pictures, unfortunately, were taken 
of these exploits: 


“Sometimes riding, sometimes leading the 
horses, we went up the steep hillside, and 
as soon as we reached the crest heard the 
hounds barking treed. Shorty and Skip, 
who always trotted after the horses while 
the hounds were in full cry on a trail, 
recognized the change of note immediately, 
and tore off in the direction of the bay, 
while we followed as best we could, hoping 
to get there in time for Stewart and Lam- 
bert to take photographs of the lynx in a 
tree. But we were too late. Both Shorty 
and Skip could climb trees, and although 
Skip was too light to tackle a bobcat by 
himself, Shorty, a heavy, formidable dog, 
of unflinching courage and great physical 
strength, was altogether too much for any 
bobcat. When we reached the place we 
found the bobcat in the top of a pifion, 
and Shorty steadily working his way up through 
the branches and very near the quarry. Evi- 
dently the bobcat felt that the situation needed 
the taking of desperate chances, and just be- 
fore Shorty reached it out it jumped, Shorty 


Elisee Reclus—Geographer 


President Lincoln was the first man in high 
place to pay a tribute to the genius of Elisée 
Reclus. The eminent geographer and thinker 
—who died last July at the age of seventy-six 
—was the most vehement French champion 
of the North against the South in our Civil 
War. He wrote in defense of Lincoln when 
all Continental Europe was denouncing the 
Washington Government. The United States 
Minister was instructed by Secretary Seward 
to convey to Reclus the high appreciation 
of his course with which our Government 
had become inspired. Reclus was at this time 
a distinguished contributor to the Revue des 
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THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND 


yelling with excitement as he plunged down 
through the branches after it. But the cat did 
not jump far enough. One of the hounds seized 
it by the hind leg and in another second every- 
thing was over.” 


, Philosopher, Anarchist 


Deux Mondes and other Paris publications, 
his subjects being physical geography and ex- 
ploration. Nor was this his only title to fame. 
He had been driven from France after, the 
coup d'état. The ensuing six years had been 
spent by him in scientific tours of North and 
South America and the less known regions of 
Europe. Had he never been inclined to revo- 
lution and communism, says the Indépendance 
Belge (Brussels), he might never have 
achieved his scientific renown. His life story 
tells us why: 


“Jean Jacques Elisée Reclus was born in the 
Gironde on March 15, 1830. He was the second 
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ELISEE RECLUS 


‘**His manners were of the sweetest and gentlest. 
humanity.” 


His 


son of a pastor in the reformed church and one 
of a family of twelve children, some of whom 
have attained distinction besides himself. He was 
sent to Prussia and the University of Berlin to 
train for the Protestant ministry, but he early 
showed a marked inclination for geographical 
studies and an equally marked tendency to revo- 
lutionary ideas of all kinds. Returning to his 
native soil, he championed the cause of republic- 
anism against Napoleon III. and had to fly the 
land. Thereupon he turned his geographical 
science to account in those tours of study and 
exploration which led to the publication of that 
monumental work, ‘The Earth.’ He was back in 
Paris by 1857, however, taking an active interest 
in movements for the popular well being.” 


When the Franco-Prussian War came, en- 
tailing in the end the siege of Paris, Reclus, 
now enjoying world-wide fame as a man of 
science, served in the “National Guard.” He 


eyes brimmed over with 
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did much to promote 
those experiments in 
ballooning which im- 
part such unique im- 
portance to this siege. 
“His convictions led 
him later to side with 
the communists, but he 
did his best to restrain 
their violence and van- 
dalism.” He was soon 
taken prisoner after a 
fierce skirmish in 
which he sustained se- 
vere wounds. His cap- 
tors confined him in a 
military prison, where 
he spent the time teach- 
ing mathematics to his 
companions in cap- 
tivity. Finally he was 
condemned to trans- 
portation, but upon the 
petition of distin- 
guished men of science 
all over the world—in- 
cluding Darwin, Wal- 
lace and Carpenter— 
the French Govern- 
ment had him banished 
for life from his native 
land. A general am- 
nesty enabled him to 
return to France after 
an interval of sevén 
years. Then was be- 
gun the great scientific 
work of his life, “the 
work which gives him 
a claim to be regarded 
as one of the greatest geographers of the 
nineteenth century :” 


“The first volume of the ‘New Universal Geog- 
raphy’ was issued in 1876, while Reclus was still 
in banishment. It was issued in parts, and in 
this way a volume a year was published, until in 
1894 the great work was completed—i19g volumes 
of some 800 pages each, richly furnished with 
illustrations, all of them bearing upon the subject 
matter and all of them especially made with great 
care and trouble. The work was almost en- 
tirely written in Reclus’s own small, neat hand, 
and although he had the co-operation of various 
friends the great work is essentially his own. 
Only by following rigidly a well thought out 
method, by consulting whole libraries of works, 
by personally visiting many of the countries dealt 
with, was it possible to produce a work which 
still stands and must stand for many years, as 
the most comprehensive description of the world 
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and its peoples. For the ‘universal geography’ 
of Reclus deals as much with the latter as with 
the former, fulfilling the best conception of 
geography—the science which deals with the earth 
as the environment of humanity. The work is 
written with admirable dignity without a touch 
of dulness. The interest is sustained from stage 
to stage as the story of a country or a region is 
unfolded on the basis of its geographical con- 
dition.” 


Reclus lived for some years in Paris after 
the amnesty, we are told by the London Times. 
He was energetically seconding his friend 
Prince Krapotkine in the promotion of anarch- 
istic ideals, “though, unlike his friend, he suc- 
ceeded in escaping the clutches of the French 
law.” Later he went to Brussels and was a 
professor in the university known as “Libre.” 
“A small man,” we are told, “of extremely 
spare habit, his health must have suffered 
under the hardships he had to endure during 
the period of the commune.” His personal 
habits were those of the ascetic. He subsisted 
almost wholly upon a vegetarian diet. “His 
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manners were of the sweetest and gentlest.” 
“His eyes brimmed over with humanity.” This 
intense human sympathy, rather than any rea- 
soned political creed, adds the British daily, 
“led Elisée Reclus into the Anarchist camp.” 
His later years were spent in dire poverty on 
account of his liberality to anarchists and com- 
munists. “Mistaken though his political creed 
may have been, he was a man actuated only by 
the loftiest, purest and most unselfish mo- 
tives.” His “last word” in the famous “Uni- 
versal Geography” runs: 

“I have sought to depict clearly the lands I 
have described as if I had really seen them at 
the very moment I was writing and were still 
studying the inhabitants as if I were yet living 
among them. Everywhere I have found myself 
at home, still, as it were, in my own native land, 
among my brethren. I believe that I have never 
been inspired by any other sentiment than one of 
sympathy and respect for all the dwellers in the 
great universal fatherland of all. On this ball, 
evolving so rapidly in space, a grain of sand in 
the midst of infinity. is it worth while to hate 
one another ?” 


Emperor William Without Any Halo 


The divinity which “doth hedge a king” 
has not, in the case of Emperor William of 
Germany, proved sufficient to protect him, 
even during his lifetime, from the quick eyes 
and the gossipy pen of the Countess of Ep- 
pinghoven, who was for years in the personal 
suite of the present German Empress. The 
countess kept a diary, and what she saw and 
heard and inferred was committed to its pages 
without reserve. This diary and other papers 
of the countess (who is no 


and his consort, her assertions, supported 
often by many collateral circumstances, must 
carry a weight which no mere hearsay evi- 
dence can neutralize. Mr. Fischer makes the 
most of his pungent material. His instinct is 
that of a trained journalist with a keen sense 
of dramatic fitness and of historical value. 
His Imperial Majesty comes forth from the 
inquisition imperious rather than imperial, and 
far from majestic. He is presented to the 





longer living) have supplied the 
material for Mr. Henry W. 
Fischer’s decidedly sensational 
volume,* a new edition of 
which has just been issued. The 
pen-portraits which the countess 
and Mr. Fischer together give 
us of the Emperor have evi- 
dently been inspired by violent 
dislike; but as she dined at the 
royal table, spending hours 
of many a day in the so- 
ciety of both William II 
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OF THE CourT oF BERLIN. By Henry 
W. Fischer. Fis her's Foreign Letters, 
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GIVING THE EMPEROR’S DACHSHUNDS A BATH 
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world as without courage, without strength, 
without chivalry, and possessing only the 
talents of imposture and only the knowledge 
needed to assist them. He has, so we are told, 
the meanest of souls, the least worthy of appe- 
tites, the most pettily spiteful of dispositions 
and the weakest of characters. He inspires 
“abject fear” in most members of his house- 
hold, lives in perpetual dread of diphtheria, 
takes every precaution to hide from the world 
a growing tendency to epilepsy and is quite 
frantic from outraged personal vanity when 
reference is made to the malformed left arm, 
for which he holds his mother responsible! 
How intimately such personal details are re- 
vealed appears from the statements concerning 
this unfortunate arm: 


“This fateful left arm the Kaiser hugs closely 
to his body, allowing the hand, which is not de- 
formed, but puny like a child’s, to rest against 
his waist, or upon his hip, if on horseback. Any- 
one following the German papers will probably 
remember that the official journals issue ‘trial 
balloons’ from time to time to ascertain public 
sentiment in respect to the introduction of a belt 
for army officers, an article of accoutrement for- 
eign to the Prussian uniform and out of harmony 
with its general style. As the Empress Eugenie 
re-established the crinoline in the sixties to hide 
. her interesting condition, so William wants to 
change military dress to find a convenient resting 
place for his poor left hand and arm, which, being 
about six inches shorter than his right, would 
attach to a belt unostentationsly. But alas! the 
majority of officers feign to regard those re- 
occurring proposals as maneuvres of mercenary 
army contractors and treat them with fine scorn, 
so that William, unwilling to own his secret 
reason for the innovation sought, must go with- 
out relief. 

“Those are gloomy days in the palace when 
the pros and cons of opinion on the subject are 
read by the Emperor, who, after carefully perus- 
ing the clippings, recognizes the repeated failure 
of his pet scheme. It puts him into the mood for 
smashing things, and his famous speech to the 
Brandenburgers on March 5, 1890 [he then said: 
‘those who oppose me I will crush to pieces’] 
was made under just such circumstances. 

“Of course, he could use the regulation silk 
scarf for the purpose; but that is only permissible 
with gala uniform. and to wear it always would 
be awkward as well as expensive. 

“As already intimated, the fingers of the crip- 
pled hand are movable, for, although the head 
of the radius of the forearm does not set prop- 
erly into the condyles of the humerus, the limb 
is not altogether inert. There is consequently no 
reason for doubting the late Major von Nor- 
mann’s assertion that the Kaiser clutched his 
sword with the left hand. This was in a moment 
of strong feeling. I have seen him do the same 
thing quite often when angry. But while he can 
take hold of an article, he can not for the life of 
him lift it. For instance, he holds the reins in 
his left hand but is powerless to direct the horse 
except with his right or with his knees.” 
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Emperor William’s treatment of his wid- 
owed mother and of his sisters is represented 
to have been “heartless.” When his father 
died he turned his mother out of the palace as 
if she were a tenant undergoing eviction. His 
fear that she might secrete important papers 
caused him to place sentinels on guard at all 
exits and to institute a search involving per- 
sonal humiliation to the royal ladies before 
they quitted the place of their bereavement. 
This lack of consideration for the feelings of 
those with whom he comes into personal con- 
tact is said to be a conspicuous trait in the 
Emperor’s character. , Not only has his rude- 
ness infected the whole tone of court society, 
but “his grossness of speech is notorious 
enough to find an echo even in the imperial 
nursery.” Of ability he is held to be totally 
destitute, notwithstanding legends to the con- 
trary: 


“There is, among the numberless speeches and 
sayings reported of the Kaiser, not one pithy re- 
mark that has become a byword in every day 
speech or letters. In all this dreary wilderness 
of imperial verbosity we find no ‘mot’ that out- 
lived the hour of its birth, and the Kaiser’s ob- 
servations, as a general thing, are too common- 
place and insignificant even to permit dressing up. 
Other important persons are made to say clever 
things, often without their knowledge or consent, 
but William’s friends and admirers scour his 
speeches vainly for a peg upon which to hang 
some witticism, or some flash of genius that 
might eventually be credited to the royal tattler. 
The Emperor, who claims to be a student of the 
older French literature, probably got far enough 
in Rivarol to learn that ‘it is an jmmense advan- 
tage to have never said anything.’ The sentence 
following, namely: ‘but one should not abuse it,’ 
he must have overlooked, for he certainly does 
abuse the privilege. And in a twofold manner, 
too: he keeps on saying nothing and misquotes 
history at the same time. 

“A continuous source of amusement to his 
Majesty are the minute accounts of his daily 
labors in the vineyard of statecraft, and of almost 
any other vocation imaginable, published i in books, 
magazines, pamphlets and newspapers, with a 
minuteness of detail and conceived in a know-all 
vein of assurance, interlarded with ‘deepest’ and 
‘highest’ admiration that make them soul-stirring 
and pathetic. These descriptions of what is in- 
desribable (for the greater part of the labors 
ascribed to his Majesty are creations of the au- 
thors’ fancies) commenced to pour in on us al- 
most with the beginning of the present reign. 


“The underlying idea of Bigelow’s and kindred 
efforts is to keep up the myth of incessant service 
rendered to the crown, a martyrdom of work 
broken occasionally by a stroke of genius such 
as writing a novel, painting a landscape, conceiv- 
ing a series of allegorical pictures, composing 
music, or inventing this, that or the other thing.” 


His “boundless love of self” dominates every 
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private and public act of the Emperor. “As 
in those awful days at San Remo, when he 
claimed, as representative of the old Emperor, 
precedence over his afflicted mother on the 
way to the village church, so he uses his 
present supreme position as a club to intimi- 
date all directly depending upon him into a 
state of quiet but utter submissiveness.” Only 
sycophants and fawning hypocrites can expect 
advancement in this reign. All original talent 
is crushed and “one man power” reduces 
everybody to a deal level of  servility. 
William’s “strong character” is but a court 
dogma in which nobody has any faith and in 
which all must pretend to believe. “This pa- 
rading with plumes borrowed and stolen, the 
many bids for popular appiause through news- 
paper adulation smacking of the methods of 
the press agent, William’s public lecturing and 
preaching, his coquetting with the stage and 
letters—all is but part of a system carefully 
pieced together to uphold the pretence of im- 
perial omnipotence.” The real man has “hard- 
ness of heart,” “egotism” and no consideration 
for others. Here is an illustration of the an- 
tithesis between his precept and his practice: 


“Who has not read of William’s thundering 
philippics against luxury in the officers’ corps 
of the army? ‘The Prussian lieutenant, captain 
and colonel must find supreme satisfaction in a 
frugal life.’ ‘To live above one’s income is the 
source of all social evil. ‘Only the commanding 
generals have duties of representation to fulfill, 
and their Excellencies shall not spend more for 
the purpose than the state appropriation permits,’ 
are stock phrases of his pronunciamentos issued 
from time to time. ad 

“Such is the theoretical side of the question. 
Now to the practical. 

“In order to see whether his commands are 
strictly obeyed, the Kaiser invites himself to 
breakfast at the casino of some regiment every 
little while, announcing that he will pay ten 
marks for his suite’s and his own entertainment, 
not a penny more. 

“Now, the managers of these institutions know 
that his Majesty has his preferences as to wines 
and victuals, and the imperial Court-Marshal is 
only too ready to enumerate them to the anxious. 
So French-champagne of the highest grade, costly 
Rhine wines and Burgundy, imported cordials 
and cognacs are bought, also game and fresh sea 
food, which latter is a luxury with us. Further- 
more, the exterior and interior of the club are 
decorated and often partly renovated, and when, 
after all these preparations, the lavish outlay 
made, the imperial master departs with his cor- 
poral’s guard of attendants (when he has to pay 
for them he never brings more than half a dozen 
gentlemen), and on taking leave remarks with 
self-satisfied emphasis: ‘You see, my dear colonel, 
ten marks is quite enough for anybody to spend 
on his stomach; I have had a very good break- 
fast (or dinner) indeed, for that amount, at your 
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VERY MUCH INTERESTED 


Emperor William on ship-board on the way to meet 
the Czar. 


house,’ you should study the faces of the sub- 
altern officers, say the Kaiser’s adjutants. ‘We 
poor devils will have to pay. . .. ’ 

“As a matter of fact, it costs a regimental mess 
from five hundred to fifteen hundred marks [$100 
to $300] every time the war lord tries its ten 
marks’ menu [according to the decorations and 
renovations deemed necessary], and the officers 
have to make up the difference. There have been 
times when the pleasure of feasting the sovereign 
cost the lieutenants of the Potsdam garrison one 
tenth part of their pay for several months in suc- 
cession and when the uniformed servants of these 
pretty young fellows had to go without their more 
than modest wages in consequence. But that is 
not all. The Kaiser’s adjutants report from time 
to time stories of wrecked lives—lives of army 
men who were lured upon the path that killeth 
by the all-highest example or in consequence of 
William’s casino visitations.” 
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Recent 


Poetry 





There is infinite pathos in the story which 
Arthur Symons tells us of Ernest Dowson. Dow- 
son was the young British poet who died in 1900 
at the age of thirty-three. Three months ago we 
referred to the publication of his poetry in Eng- 
land, reprinting one of his poems—‘Sapientia 
Lune”’—together with comment of the London 
Times Literary Supplement. The volume has 
now been published in this country (John Lane). 
Perhaps the best thing in it is Mr. Symons’s in- 
troduction, with its perfectly frank yet exquisitely 
tender description of Dowson’s life and person- 
ality. He was, as Mr. Symons says, “undoubt- 
edly a man of genius, not a great poet, but a poet, 
one of the very few writers of our generation to 
whom that name can be applied in its most in- 
timate sense.” His life-story is of the same sad 
sort that has become all too familiar to us in con- 
nection with many French and a few British and 
American writers—the story of exquisite artistic 
sensibilities joined to a lack of will-power suffi- 
cient to control the bestial appetites, or to a false 
theory of life that utterly confounds sensual and 
spiritual things. “A soul ‘unspotted from the 
world’ in a body which one sees visibly soiling 
under one’s eyes,” is Mr. Symons’s phrase, in 
speaking of Mr. Dowson. 

Dowson’s poetry is, for the most part, erotic 
and hectic; but there is about it all a rarity that 
gives unfailing distinction. It conveys moods 
rather than ideas. It has beauty, but it is the 
beauty of the flush on the cheek of the consump- 
tive. His singing is of love and death, desire 
and regret. There is little else. It has the true 
lyric quality: he was able and willing to strip 
his soul naked and hold it up before the whole 
world; but it is not a great soul, and his poetry, 
in consequence, while true and genuine, is not 
great. 

What Mr. Symons calls his “most beautiful” 
poem is the one with the refrain 


“I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my 


fashion.” 


It has already been widely reprinted, but, while 
it has a haunting quality, it represents Dowson, 
in some respects, at his worst, not his best. We 
prefer to quote verses less erotic. Here, for in- 
stance, is a little poem that seems to us as beauti- 
ful as anything in the volume, and its beauty is 
as free from dross as that of a perfect gem: 


Ad Domnulam Suam 
By Ernest Dowson 


Little lady of my heart! 
Just a little longer, 

Love me: we will pass and part, 
Ere this love grow stronger. 


I have loved thee, Child! too well, 
To do aught but leave thee: 

Nay! my lips should never tell 
Any tale to grieve thee. 


Little lady of my heart! 
Just a little longer 

I may love thee: we will part 
Ere my love grow stronger. 


Soon thou leavest fairy-land; 
Darker grow thy tresses: 

Soon no more of hand in hand; 
Soon no more caresses! 


Little lady of my heart! 
Just a little longer 

Be a child: then we will part, 
Ere this love grow stronger. 


Mr. Dowson was fond of Latin titles; one-third 
of his poems have them. “He was Latin by all 
his affinities,’ says Mr. Symons again, “quite 
Latin in his feeling for youth, and death, and ‘the 
old age of roses,’ and the pathos of our little hour 
in which to live and love; Latin in his elegance, 
reticence, and simple grace in the treatment of 
these motives; Latin, finally, in his sense of their 
sufficiency for the whole of one’s mental atti- 
tude.” We print two more of his poems: 


Amor Profanus 
By Ernest Dowson 


Beyond the pale of memory, 

In some mysterious dusky grove; 

A place of shadows utterly, 

Where never coos the turtle-dove, 

A world forgotten of the sun: 

I dreamed we met when day was done, 
And marvelled at our ancient love. 


Met there by chance, long kept apart, 

We wandered through the darkling glades; 
And that old language of the heart 

We sought to speak! alas! poor shades! 
Over our pallid lips had run 

The waters of oblivion, 

Which crown all loves of men or maids. 
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In vain we stammered: from afar 

Our old desire shone cold and dead: 

That time was distant as a star, 

When eyes were bright and lips were red. 
And still we went with downcast eye 
And no delight in being nigh, 

Poor shadows most uncomforted. 


Ah Lalage! while life is ours, 

Hoard not thy beauty rose and white, 
But pluck the pretty fleeting hours 
That deck our little path of light: 

For all too soon we twain shall tread 
The bitter pastures of the dead: 
Estranged, sad specters of the night. 


Ad Manus Puellz 
By Ernest Dowson 


I was always a lover of ladies’ hands! 
Or ever my heart came here to tryst, 
For the sake of your carved white hands’ com- 
mands; 
The tapering fingers, the dainty wrist; 
The hands of a girl were what I kissed. 


— 


remember a hand like a fleur-de-lys 

When it slid from its silken sheath, her glove; 
With its odors passing ambergris: 

And that was the empty husk of a love. 

Oh, how shall I kiss your hands enough? 


They are pale with the pallor of ivories; 
But they blush to the tips like a curled sea- 
shell; 
What treasures in kingly treasuries 
Of gold, and spice for the thurible, 
Is sweet as her hands to hoard and tell? 


I know not the way from your finger-tips, 
Nor how I shall gain the higher lands, 
The citadel of your sacred lips: 
I am captive still of my pleasant bands, 
The hands of a girl, and most your hands. 


What Mr. Symons says of Dowson’s Latin 
affinities is illustrated also in the appeal which 
the Roman Catholic service and institutions seem 
to have made upon him. Several of his poems 
indicate this. We reprint one of them: 


Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration 
By Ernest Dowson 


Calm, sad, secure; behind high convent walls, 
These watch the sacred lamp, thése watch and 
pray, 
And it is one with them when evening falls, 
And one with them the cold return of day. 


These heed not time; their nights and days they 
make ; 
Intu a long returning rosary, ; 
Whereon their lives are threaded for Christ’s 
sake, 
Meekness and vigilance and chastity. 


A vowed patrol, in silent companies, 
Lifelong they keep before the living Christ: 
In the dim church, their prayers and penances 
Are fragrant incense to the Sacrificed. 
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Outside the world is wild and passionate; 
Man’s weary laughter and his sick despair 
Entreat at their impenetrable gate: 
They heed no voices in their dream of prayer. 


They saw the glory of the world displayed; 
They saw the bitter of it and the sweet; 

They knew the roses of the world should fade, 
And be trod under by the hurrying feet. 


Therefore they rather put away desire, 
And crossed their hands and came to sanctuary; 
And veiled their heads and put on coarse attire; 
Because their comeliness was vanity. 


And there they rest; they have serene insight 
Of the illuminating dawn to be: 

Mary’s sweet star dispels for them the night, 
The proper darkness of humanity. 


Calm, sad, secure; with faces worn and mild: 
Surely their choice of vigil is the best? 
Yea! for our roses fade, the world is wide; 
But there, beside the altar, there, is rest. 


Turning from Dowson to another young poet, 
but an American, who has recently died, we come 
to a contrast in personalities that is very striking. 
Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles is neither erotic 
nor hectic. Yet he was as true a poet as Dow- 
son, with an ear for melody, an eye for beauty, 
and with a capacity for development, as we be- 
lieve, such as neither Dowson nor any: of the 
decadent school ever has. “He was of a dis- 
tinctly happy, optimistic, sunny nature,” says the 
Boston Transcript, “and had friends everywhere 
who esteemed him as much for his fine personal 
qualities as for his rare mental gifts.” One of 
the Boston editors, indeed, in expressing his re- 
gret over Mr. Knowles’s premature death (he 
was but thirty-six) expresses the belief that had he 
lived he would have become’ the leading poet of 
his day. Nor was this an absurd hope. Here are 
two of his poems on the theme of all poets: 


Love Triumphant 
By Freperic LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 

Ilion is consumed with rust; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago; 

Stately empires wax and wane— 
Babylon, Barbary, and Spain; 

Only one thing, undefaced, 

Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned. 
—Dear, how long ago we learned! 


There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Music that rebukes the birds, 
Language lovelier than words, 
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Hue and scent that shame the rose, 
Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Silence stiller than the shore 
Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar, 
Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea; 

Ye who love have learned it true. 
—Dear, how long ago we knew! 


Love’s Awakening 
By Frepertc LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


When Memory was a desert 
And Life a dungeon wall, 

When Hope became a harlot 
That lured me to my fall, 

When June had lost its old perfume 
And Poetry its glow— 


There flashed a sense of wings and bloom !— 


Of joys that stir and grow! 
The thorns became a chaplet 
Upon my bleeding brow,— : 
Night fled; the world was sunrise !— 
O dearest, it was thou! 


My heart was lost to feeling, 
[ could not weep nor smile, 
I had no joy of music,— 
Oh, ’t was a weary while! 
I lived within a sodden trance 
That knew nor faith nor fears, 
My soul was blind as sightless Chance, 
A ghost that mocked the years; 
When lo! a gentle whisper, 
A kiss upon my brow! 
The arms of love were round me!— 
O dearest; it was thou. 


And though ’t is* still a marvel,— 
The rapture and the wings,— 

My heart has learned the wonder 
Of love that serves and sings; 

Now I can welcome June again, 
And watch her roses blow, 

Once more I find the world of men 
A conflict, not a show. 

From worse than death awakened, 
Whence came the spell, and how? 

God’s angel must have touched me— 
Nay, darling, it was thou! 


Here is a third poem of a patriotic sort with 
the true American note and true poetic fervor: 


The Coming Singer 
3y FreperIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


None of the old tunes, poet! 
Give us the Song of the Real! 
Out of the stuff of Freedom 
Fashion a new ideal! 
No verse in a patron’s palace 
From mouths that sing for a crust, 
But from lips on fire with the soul’s desire 
That sing because they must! 
For this is the land of our winning, 
And the Vision grows and grows! 
Shod with the sands of Cuba, 
Crowned with the Klondike snows! 


A Mother of fifty daughters, 
Sunburnt and rude and strong, 

She has had the glory of conquest, 
And she waits the wonder of song. 


By our fathers’ swords! we love her! 
And every child of her brood— 
These starry States that cluster 
In the pure, proud sisterhood! 


We will dip no quill with feathers; 
We will write with a blunted pen; 

In the ink of our sweat we will find it yet, 
The song that is fit for men! 


And the woodsman he shall sing it, 
And his axe shall mark the time; 
And the bearded lips of the boatman 

While his oar-blades fall in rhyme; 


And the man with his fist on the throttle, 
And the man with his foot on the brake, 

And the man who will scoff at danger 
And die for a comrade’s sake; 


And the Hand that wrought the Vision 
With prairie and peak and stream 

Shall guide the hand of the workman 
And help him to trace his dream !— 


Till the rugged lines grow perfect, 
And round te a faultless whole, 

For the West will have found her singer 
When her singer has found his soul! 


Richard Watson Gilder has just published a 
collection of his later poems, and entitled the 
volume “On the Heights.” Much of its contents 
is occasional verse and has a perfunctory air. 
Several of the best of the poems—‘A Temple of 
Art,” “A New Poet,’ “A Wondrous Song”—we 
have very recently reprinted. We content our- 
selves with the following spontaneous little lyric 
that strikes a note different from that of most of 
Mr. Gilder’s poetry: 


Tell me Good-by 
By RicHarp Watson GILDER 


Dark Southern girl, the dream-like day has past, 
The harbor light burns red against the sky; 
In the high blue, star follows star full fast; 
The ship that takes me northward loometh 
nigh ; 
“Tell me good-by!” 


Good-by to the red rose that is your mouth, 
The tender violets that are your sigh; 

The sweetness that you are—that is my South,— 
Ah, not too soon, Enchantress, do I fly !— 
“Tell me good-by.” 


“Tell me good-by,” but not too sweetly tell, 
Lest all too hard the going,—lest I cry 

“Never no never!” though the parting bell 
Ring madly in the night ;—not then could I 
Tell you good-by. 
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A bulky volume of sonnets comes to us bear- 
ing the imprint of a London publisher (Henry 
Frowde) and the name of an American author— 
Lloyd Mifflin. It contains 182 titles, and the 
literary quality is of an excellence almost too 
uniform.’ It is a high plateau on which Mr. 
Mifflin takes us, but we long at times for jagged 
peaks and deep-shadowed ravines. We give two 
sonnets which are fair samples of all that the 
volume contains: 


November 
By Lioyp MIFFLIN 


A stately figure walking through the wood; 
Her features faded; in her eye a tear; 
Her face a grave of beauty, sad, severe, 
A queen dethroned, and in her solitude. 

Her crimson robes that long the winds withstood, 
Now trailing dark in mourning for the year. 
In her pale hands a pendent ivy, sere; 

Stript of her coronal; in widowhood; 
Yet still remembering her magnificence, 
She walks superbly through the leafless glades; 
She feels the splendor of her opulence 
Has faded from her as the leaf that fades; 
A queen indeed! in royal impotence 
She sweeps—how proudly! down into the 
shades. 


To a Maple Seed 
By Lioyp MIFFLIN 


Art thou some winged sprite that, fluttering 
round, 
Exhausted on the ground at length doth lie? 
Or wayward Fay? Ah, weakling! by and by 
Thou wilt become a giant, strong and sound, 
When, like Antzeus, thou dost touch the ground. 
O happy Seed; it is not thine to die; 
Thy wings bestow thv immortality, 
And thou canst bridge the deep and dark 
profound. 
I hear the ecstatic song the wild bird flings 
In future summers from thy leafy head! 
What hopes! what fears! what tender-spoken 
things ! 
What burning words of love will there be said! 
What sobs—what tears! what passionate whis- 
perings 
Under thy boughs, when I, alas! am dead. 


There is nothing in the poetic output of the 
October magazines that is particularly notable. 
One contribution to Lippincott’s is worth quoting 
for the vigor with which it presents a point of 
view, suggestive of Mr. Roosevelt’s bear-hunt: 


The Killer 
By Epwin L. Sasin 
A thousand miles, from east to west, 
I journeyed, on relentless quest. 


I met him in the solitude 
As he his shaggy way pursued. 


He swung his head in dazed surprise; 
My bullet crashed betwixt his eyes. 


I took from him his great domain, 
Connecting turquoise sky with plain. 


Aye, cafion, crest, and pifion shade; 
The bouldered pass, the valleyed glade ;— 


All this from his possession tore, 
And set my heel, a conqueror! 


I stripped his skin for my renown, 
Before my fireplace laid it down. 


Within four narrow walls ’tis spread, 
That eye may gloat, and foot may tread. 


A hero I, in wide belief; 
I know that I am but a thief. 


Arthur Stringer writes stories of boy life as 
well as poetry. In one of these stories (“Lonely 
O'Malley”) he prefixes to one of the chapters 
the following verses, which we follow the ex- 
ample of 7he Evening Post in cribbing: 


The River of Youth 
By ARTHUR STRINGER 


From all the golden hills of Dream, 
Dew-cool and rainbow-kissed, 

It twines and curls, a silver stream 
Through valleys hung with mist. 


Down past Enchanted Woods to where 
Romance walks ever young, 

Where Kings ride forth to take the air 
On steeds with velvet hung— 


Where Secret Stairways tempt the bold, 
Where Pirate Caves abound, 

And many a chest of Spanish gold 
May solemnly be found! 


Through magic years it twines and creeps, 
Past towers of peacock blue, 

Where still some captive Princess sleeps, 
And dreams come always true! 


Then gleam by gleam the light goes out, 
Then darkened, grief by grief, 

It sighs into our Sea of Doubt 
And Manhood’s Unbelief! 


Mr. Ernest Crosby's Whitmanesque produc- 
tions fail almost always to “find’’ us; but he does 
something in rhymed verse every once in a while 
that repays one for reading a great deal of un- 
poetic poetry. We like this from The Papyrus: 


Vale et Ave 
By Ernest Crossy 


I’ve thought my little thought 
And said my say. 

My little fight is fought,-— 
And now, away! 
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O World, with steady keel 
Traverse the wave. 

Long may your timbers feel 
The pulls I gave! 


Feeble indeed they were, 
Yet, as we are, 

Our weakest breati must stir 
The furthest star. 


I’ve done a little harm, 
A little good,— 

But never has my arm 
Done half it would. 


Good bye, dear Mother Earth, 
We’ve loved each other. 

Now for another birth, 
Another mother. 


The secret sense I see 
Of shroud and tomb. 

The coffin is for me 
Another womb. 


And tho the fates may bless, 
And tho they damn, 

I never can be less 
Than what I am. 


Science has taken from us the mystery—and 
with the mystery the poetry—of many phases of 
life, but she has disclosed new mysteries, or new 
depths in old mysteries. One of these—heredity 
—is the theme of a poem in the London Speaker: 


Ghosts 


By ArtHurR L. SALMON 


Ghosts of the dead abide with me 

By o-~ and night, continually ; 

In all I do, and all I will, 

Ghosts of the dead are with me still. 


Their thoughts with mine are interfused. 
They bring their habits, long disused, 
To bear upon my daily walk, 

My simple deeds, my common talk. 


I have no secret to divine 

What things are theirs and what are mine, 
Nor with whose moods I am perplexed, 
Or by whose lurking fancies vexed. 


I sometimes, with a sense of dread, 
Feel like a puppet of the dead, 

So subtle is their potency 

To live and breathe and move in me. 


I know them gazing through mine eyes 
Upon the sun’s imperial rise; 

And with their thought mine eyes are wet 
When tender suns of Springtime set. 


I dream of some vast life before 

I sailed to touch on earth’s dim shore; 
It is the dead who wake in me 

This glimpse that looks like memory. 


Theirs the old fault to which I yield, 
The weeds that curse a sterile held; 
And theirs, 1 timidly confess, 

The shreds of good.iess | possess. 


Can I achieve the rule, and reign 
In this ghost-tenanted domain, 
Or must | be for ever led 

By hands and voices of the dead? 


The death of Sir Henry Irving, the tragedian, 
elicits from Mr. Arthur Stringer the following 
poetical tribute. 


Sir Henry Irving 
By ARTHUR STRINGER 


Much was it once, to move o’erwearied life 
To wholesome laughter: much it was to lure 
From withered hearts the enriching tears of grief! 
Much was it once, in motley and in mask, 

To lead this cynic and too saddened age 

Far out to life’s lost Islands of Romance! 
Much was it, in the midst of emptier fires, 

Of transient moods and momentary ways, 

To guard with jealous hands the Calmer Light! 
Much was it, when the years all arid seemed, 
To freshen, as at cooling founts, our souls 
Whereon obliterating dust and hate 

Too heavy lay! 


much indeed it was 

To charm Earth’s fretting children to forget! 
But more than all Art’s dream and anodyne 
For languid sorrow were the clash and war 
Of Wrong with timeless Right, the wider view, 
The tangled years made lucid to the eye, 
The mimic hopes and loves that chasten men, 
The broken threads of life caught up and held 
One whole again, the Good made Beautiful! 


All this was much, and with it brought its bay; 
All this is old, and earned long since its crown; 
Its thundered thanks, impassioned quick applause! 
But, oh, how loftier than fame is love, 

In this great heart that warmed to little things! 
The hand not once withheld, the valiant will 
Made quick with stooping kindliness of soul, 
The mind austere and calm that mourned amid 
Illusions lost, yet laughed, and lived, and loved! 


This, this it is that still makes silence best! 

This weaves its aureole of softer lights 

About the honored brow, and stands enough! 
Yet we, one hour inadequate, must turn 

With fond and broken words for memory, 

And now the final curtain drops about 

That thrice crowned head, in pride and silence lay 
Love’s unreluctant tribute at the feet 

Of him who under cloak and domino 

And flash of nimble wit forever held 

That Love was best, and for the elusive Dream 
Gave youth and age, and left more rich the world! 
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Recent Fiction and the Critics 





The best critics on both sides of the sea agree 
that Anthony Hope’s latest novel* is his best. 
The word “profound,” even, is applied to the 


book more than once, though 
‘Sat with no intention of intimating 
Public that it is also heavy. It is a 


psychological study of an ac- 
tress, and more especially of the effect of her 
profession and her artistic temperament upon her 
relations to life and the world aside from the 
stage. The theme is one of the very best and 
is handled with adequate skill. “It is with sur- 
prise which soon becomes admiration,’ says the 
(New York) Evening Post, that one reads’ the 
book, remembering Mr. Hope’s former “witty,” 
“smart,” but usually “superficial” work. And it 
adds: 


“*A Servant of the Public’ is a psychological 
study unfolded with the skill of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward at her best, and made convincing as well 
as attractive by dialogue which is often brilliant 
and humor which is never forced or unreal. : 
The influence of the life on the stage upon 
the life off the stage is over it all. The price 
of public service of this kind has to be paid, and 
even the author is forced at the last to cry: ‘Tf 
she sacrificed others, if her nature were shaped 
to that, was she not a sacrifice herself—sacri- 
ficed that beautiful things might be set before 
the eyes and in the hearts of men?’” 


The character of the actress, Ora Pinsent, 
around whom the story revolves, is thus sketched 
by the critic of the (London) Times: 


“In Ora Pinsent this [artistic] temperament— 
hers, no doubt, from birth—had been so indulged 
by success on the stage that she saw the world 
as a stage, with herself always in a leading part. 
She had all but lost the power to distinguish 
between sincere and feigned emotion; quick to 
feel, she was quick to forget; and the truth about 
herself was veiled in a haze of sentiment drawn 
by the sun of admiration out of her own fluid 
feelings. Like all sentimentalists, she was, at 
bottom, entirely selfish; she lived for herself and 
for the moment. And that was not all. Her life 
was perfectly respectable, though she had parted 
with her worthless husband; yet, with her per- 
ception of truth, her sensibility had become 
blunted. She was unscrupulous, not from any 
evil motives, but from her failure to see the dif- 
ference between fair and unfair. Fascinating, even 
lovable as she was (and as Mr. Hope makes us 
feel that she was), she belonged, in fact, to that 
other world, the world in which the old standards 
of fair play have dropped out or never were, and 
the niceties of honour are not distinguished. 


F. A. 





*A SERVANT OF THE PusLic. By Anthony Hope. 


* Stokes & Co 


There can be no question of the power, 
the fearlessness, and the profundity with which 
Mr. Hope has studied the theatrical tempera- 
ment.” 


The Saturday Review (London) especially ad- 
mires the art with which Mr. Hope finishes the 
story—‘“an art of which Anthony Hope is attain- 
ing real control”: 


“He gives by a very delicate succession of 
blunting touches, an admirable imitation of the 
dulling effect of time. Here he has 
transposed, almost perfectly, from the big scale 
of life to the brief one of his pages, the insensible 
wearying by circumstance of a delightful pas- 
sion; no rupture, no disillusionment; just wear- 
ing out. One can think of no one who could 
do it better, nor of anyone whose earliest efforts 
suggested the doing of it less.” 


The London Athenaeum thinks the novel marks 
an improvement on the author’s former work, 
but it finds, nevertheless, a “radical defect.” It 
says: 


“Instead of relying on the essential side of the 
heroine’s nature and his own capacity to treat it 
the author calls in external and adventitious aids. 
In short—not trusting himself for her conduct 
and evolution, and these are the true problem— 
he falls back on the exigencies of the theatrical 
profession and the long-suffering artistic tem- 
perament. Now what there is of good (or bad) 
in his actress is that she is ‘just a woman.’ All 
else called into service is for the moment in- 
effectual. The book is not a picture of stage life, 
nor even of one stage person. To attempt to 
make it so is to fail in that, and to lose as well 
a possible study in feminine nature.” 


The London Speaker regards the story as 
“artistically the best piece of work” the author 
has produced. 





“Bound to be the literary sensation of the 
hour, whatever its intrinsic merits,” is the way 
in which The Sun (New York) refers to Mrs. 


Thurston’s new novel.* Such a 
The reception, it thinks, is certain 
Gambler __ because of the “phenomenal suc- 


cess” of her former novel, “The 
Masquerader.” A comparison of the two works 
seems inevitable, and nearly every review of “The 
Gambler” is taken up largely with such a com- 
parison. Thus The Sun, treating the novel with- 
out the overdone flippancy which marks nearly 
all of its reviews of fiction, says: 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 


*THE GAMBLER. 
Brothers. 


Harper & 
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The Masquerader’ is a story of men and their 
affairs which might have been written by a man 
for men to read. “The Gambler’ is essentially 
feminine in material and workmanship—the story 
of a woman, spun out with all the delicate 
niceties of psychological analysis and sympa- 
thetic portraiture which only a woman could write 
and which most women will enjoy reading. ‘The 
Masquerader’ deals with situations. “The Gam- 
bler’ revels in subtleties. The earlier story has 
a daring plot, unique and audacious, presented 
with such force, insistence and impetuosity that 
it compels credulity. ‘The Gambier’ reveals no 
such audacity of plot, dramatic if improbable 
novelty of situation, and results in no such de- 
batable question to prolong interest. Lacking 
these, it loses with them the virility of style, the 
swiftness of narration, which made the earlier 
story forceful, and appeals for distinction upon 
fine craftsmanship in the manipulation of an old 
theme to baffle anticipation and prolong suspense, 
and in cleverness of character drawing. The 
whole scheme and intention of ‘The Masquerader’ 
is suggested in the first chapter—there are six- 
teen chapters of introduction to “The Gambler’ 
before the story begins. It is a woman’s way of 
getting ready—the man plunges in with his boots 
on.” 


The gambler in the story is the heroine, a young 
Irish girl, Clodagh Asshlin, and gambling is with 
her an inherited propensity, not a profession; 
and her fight against this propensity is the theme 
of the story. Clodagh’s father, a big-hearted, 
dissolute Irish gentleman, is ruined by his 
gambling and when he dies leaves her, at the age 
oi eighteen, with a younger sister, an impover- 
ished aunt and cousin, and any number of “debts 
of honor” on her hands. An elderly friend of 
her father, James Milbanke, an archeologist, 
comes forward to redeem the situation, falls in 
love with Clodagh and wins her consent to marry 
him by reason of her gratitude for his kindness. 
Going to Italy, Clodagh meets in Venice some of 
London’s fast set, the inherited gambling spirit 
is aroused, and she is saved from ruin by the 
timely warning of Sir Walter Gore. Later, how- 
ever, after the death of her husband, she returns 
to London, gets into the fast set, and starts in 
to get out of life “all there is in it,’ when Gore 
appears again and saves her. Clodagh’s sister 
Nance thus describes her and her needs to Gore: 


“What Clo needs is not to be idealized, but to 
be taken care of; not to be praised or blamed, 
but to be taken care of. All her life she has 
all her life she 
has been thrown back upon herself. When I 
was little I had her, but when she was little she 
had no one. Our mother died when I was born. 

Our father was a spendthrif 
a man without principles. 








bler I won- 





der, considering everything, that she hasn’t done 
really wrong things, 
ish ones.” 


instead of just terribly fool- 
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Mrs. Thurston, says The Evening Post (New 
York), “has revealed the Irish temperament so 


that the dullest may understand something of its 
remarkable attractiveness and its exasperating 
defects. As a transcript from life, “The Gambler’ 
is a book worthy of serious consideration.” The 
story is excellently worked out, the same critic 
thinks, “holding the attention to the last”; but— 


“The main fault lies in the crudity of the use 
of foils, the sharpness of contrasts between the 
good and the bad, and a too great reliance on the 
conventional sneer and shrug of the villain of 
melocrama. The story is not a melodrama. It 
is a penetrating study of the development of a 
beautiful Irish girl’s character. Whatever of 
theatrical detail Mrs. Thurston uses, therefore, 
only detracts from the novel’s strength.” 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter, writing in the London 
Sphere, while the story was still running as a 
serial in Harper’s Weekly, expressed the view 
that “The Gambler” is “very much superior” to 
either of Mrs. Thurston’s preceding novels. In 
Harper’s Weekly, where the story appeared, Mr. 
James MacArthur reviews it, and, as one would 
expect, very appreciatively. He says: 


“In ‘The Gambler’ there is not only the attrac- 
tion of a highly | interesting story—the power to 
entertain; there is also the attraction of a moral 
conflict—the power to move and uplift. More 
ambitious, ranging farther afield in human so- 
ciety, delving deeper into human motives, and 
covering a wider scope of dramatic action, ‘The 
Gambler’ is more alive, more athrill with the 
passionate realities of life, and superior in work- 
manship to Mrs. Thurston’s previous work. Se- 
rious criticism must admit—as has, indeed, al- 
ready been conceded—that “The Gambler’ is so 
far her best book. “The Masquerader’ was the 
story of an episode; “Ihe Gambler’ is the story 
of a life. It might be called a study in heredity, 
if it were not that Mrs. Thurston’s art conceals 
the underlying purpose in the more engrossing 
interest of her characters and the scenes through 
which they move. It is a high tribute to 
Mrs. Thurston’s art that she has the power to 
invest Clodagh Asshlin with that living appeal 
which enlists the warm sympathy of her readers, 
and compels us to hurry through the chapters of 
Clodagh’s history that we may learn the out- 
come of her struggle for mastery. Which shall 
win? The terrifying and constraining passion in 
her blood that is her inheritance and threatens 
her ruin, or the pure and lofty passion that has 
come to possess and inspire her, and works for 
her salvation? That is the pivot upon which 
the story is suspended until the end.” 


The New York Times takes about the same 
view as It thinks that “The Gambler” 
is “not inferior in interest” to “The Masquera- 
der,” and greatly surpasses it “in the vitality of 
its characters, the cohesion of its plot, the fidelity 
of both to possibility, and its literary art.” 


above. 




















RECENT FICTION 


Mr. Norman Duncan turns from his Labrador 
folk and gives us now a story that grows, evi- 
dently, out of his experiences as a newspaper 
reporter in New York City.* It 
is a story that appeals to the 
heart and has pretty nearly dis- 
armed most of the critics who 
have so far reviewed it. Here, for instance, is 
the way in which The Book News speaks of it: 

“One has the feeling that here is a new thing 
—an original piece of work. We do not exag- 
gerate when we say that it is a wonderful piece 
of work. It is a fragment right out of the Book 
of Life; it is realism without the smirk that has 
made the term stand for all that is abominable; 
it is the realism of Dickens himself in a new 
world; from a broader viewpoint, with a more 
stable art to give it precisely the right setting 
and form. ‘ One smiles through the tears 
in reading ‘The Mother ;’ one recognizes that here 
is a sermon without a line of cant—the sermon 
of a touching, tender picture, the significance 
of which goes straight to the heart.” 

Here is an almost equally enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the story, taken from the Boston Herald: 


The 
Mother 


“The keynote of Norman Duncan’s novelette 
of New York life is simplicity and pathos. It 
is just the story to appeal to the reader of 
homely and moving fiction, and few will question 
its power to dim the eyes and bring a lump in 
the throat. It pictures the life of a woman of 
the Bowery stage and her innocent boy, whom 
she loves fiercely and self-sacrificingly. She hides 
from him her true station in life, tells him lies 
about herself, and, taking him to the funeral of 
a very great man, affirms that the flower-decked 
casket contains the remains of his father, while 
from the room in the Box street tenement, mean- 
time, the body of Dick Slade had been taken in 
a department wagon to a resting place befitting 
in degree. In the midst of the wickedness of the 
slums, their closest companion being Mr, Poodle, 
the Dog-Faced Man, the mother shields the boy 
and keeps him pure and sweet by the magic of 
her mother love. To her all the werld was a 
temple, undefiled, wherein the child was a Pres- 
ence, purifying every place. The scene in which 
the boy discovers his mother at a ‘show,’ exposing 
her charms as one of Flannigan’s Forty Flirts, 
is a pitiful one. It is delicately handled, showing 
the shrinking horror of the boy and the infinite 
distress of the mother as she moaned, ‘Oh, if I’d 
only had time to pad!’ This was the greater 
tragedy of her situation; that she misunder- 
stood, until later there came to transform her a 
revelation, that of the spiritual significance of 
her motherhood. 

A reviewer in Jhe Evening Post (New 
York) speaks of the “marvelous mingling of 
delicacy and boldness”—“the finest kind of ideal- 
ism side by side with a realism as unlovely as 
that of Zola himself,’ and expresses a personal 
preference for Mr. Duncan’s Labrador tales. The 


Evening Sun admits the “fine touches” of the 
Fleming H. Revell 





*THE Motuer- By Norman Duncan. 


Company. 


ay 
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story, but finds it “weakened by a too sentimental 
turn which involves not only mother and son 
but the lover and even the dog-faced man.” 





Still another spiritualistic novel! The author 
of “Dodo” has tried his hand at the occult and 
his new story* has to do with a midnight in- 
cantation and the appearance of 
a very ancient and very baneful 
spirit, who mixes up a girl’s love- 
affairs and brings about very se- 
rious complications: The scene opens in Egypt, 
where an Englishman and his daughter, Ida, 
are sojourning. The father, with the aid of an 
English spiritualist and his amulet, calls one Set- 
necht from the vasty deep, who through an acci- 
dent then gains an ascendency over the daughter. 
When her father dies and Ida, later on, returns 
to England and is about to be married, this Eng- 
lish spiritualist sends Set-necht to bring her to 
him, which he proceeds to do, and is prevented 
only by her Arab servant, Abdul, who sees 
through the whole occult business and simplifies 
matters by putting an end to the spiritualist’s life 
and the Egyptian demon’s power. 


The Image 
in the Sand 


There is a general agreement that the novel is 
not a shining success. The story is carefully con- 
ceived and well written, in the opinion of the 
London Athenaeum; but Mr. Benson started out 
to “make our flesh creep” and does not succeed. 
We are not thrilled. The London Spectator 
thinks the latter part of the story, which is laid 
in England, is worked out with much skill and 
would be convincing and powerful if only the 
author had succeeded in making the scenes laid 
in Egypt properly impressive. “But when we 
should be thrilled, we are only puzzled.” “The 
reason why Mr. Benson has not succeeded better,” 
says The Independent, “is that he lets us too 
much behind the scenes. The occult is interest- 
ing only when it is mysterious.” The Boston 
Transcript finds unmistakable power in the novel, 
a telling analysis of human motives, extremely 
vigorous style; but “as a study in the phenomena 
of the hereafter, it is scarcely less than a failure.” 
The Boston Herald calls it a “subtle study 
of unusual dramatic power’; but The Bookman 
(New York) thinks the author has “failed tu- 
dicrously, pathetically,’ and the cause of the 
failure it finds in his lack of a sense of the 
ridiculous. “Now, when a man without ‘a sense 
of humor,” it says, “writes tragedy, he is almost 
irresistibly funny; and tragedy ‘The Image in the 
Sand’ sets out to be—unless you prefer to call it 
melodrama.” 


By E. F. Benson. J. B. Lip- 


*THE IMAGE IN THE SAND. 
pincott Company. 
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Lazy Beppo.—By Hans Hoffmann* 





Among the active, bustling populace of Capri, 
young Beppo was justly regarded as a veritable 
monstrosity of indolence and uselessness. There 
was no way of turning him to any profitable labor 
and all his parents’ attempts in that direction 
proved futile. He was put to work in the vine- 
yards, on the olive plantations; he was sent out 
to sea with the fishermen; he was given a chance 
at stone carrying, an occupation which the in- 
habitants of Capri usually leave to the girls, but 
he lost every job within a few days, being dis- 
missed in disgrace by reason of his insurmount- 
able laziness. “E una bestia!” was the final ver- 
dict invariably passed upon him, and where he 
worked once he was never accepted a second time. 

Thus the poor parents had no choice but to 
feed the boy at their common meager tabie as a 
good-for-nothing parasite whom they could not 
turn out of the house offhand because it un- 
fortunately happened that he was born there. It 
is true he was not accorded very respectful 
treatment because of this fact. “E una bestia!” 
was the summary estimate of him here also. 

Lazy Beppo lay on the Marina Grande in the 
sun and seemed to be asleep, but in fact he was 
rather dreaming in a wakeful state, with half- 
closed eyes, for it would be contrary to his prin- 
ciples to be really sleeping in his leisure hours, 
for the simple reason that he would thereby de- 
prive himself of the full and sweet consciousness 
of doing nothing. 

At times he blinked benevolently at the steamer 
that came piping and snuffing toward the shore, 
and silently felicitated himself on not having to 
work as this poor groaning machine had to. The 
steamer put off its passengers, and boys, girls and 
men began to press around the landing boats in 
mad confusion, crying aloud, pushing, rushing 
and striking each other, so that they had the ap- 
pearance of furious brigands who wanted to rob 
the visitors of their life and property, rather than 
of humble people, half tramps, who tried to earn 
an honest bajochi by carrying the baggage and 
offering their services in any capacity to the new 
arrivals. 

Beppo smiled with an air of superiority as he 
watched this mad scramble, and tranquilly con- 
tinued his reclining position in the soft sand, 
save that he put his hands under his head, thereby 


*Translated from the German, for CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE, by THomas Seltzer. 


raising it a little higher, that he might the better 
observe the ridiculous but none the less fas- 
cinating spectacle. 

Most of the travelers gave all their things 
in helpless bewilderment to the first best fellow 
that rushed upon them. But there was among 
them one spruce married couple that did not 


seem to be particularly edified by this wild scram- 


ble, and, fighting bravely for the maintenance of 
their possessions, made their way safely through 
the crowd, and then suddenly espied the con- 
templative young philosopher as he lay upon the 
sand in tranquil felicity. The contrast of this 
picture of dignified calm with the wild hubbub 
from which they had with difficulty extracted 
themselves seemed to attract them, and they ap- 
proached the peaceful, contented young man and 
stopped to look at him. He did not budge, but 
likewise regarded them with a frank, open gaze. 


“He seems to be a first-rate sluggard,” said the 
husband, somewhat -irritated at this unexampled 
equanimity. The pretty young woman, however, 
was more mildly disposed. She nodded to the 
boy with a smile and said in fairly intelligible 
Italian: “Would you take these handbags up to 
the city for us, my good fellow?” 

The first answer to this cruel demand was a 
soft, plaintive look full of tender reproach from 
Beppo’s soul-breathing, expressive brown eyes, 
which immediately won the heart of the young 
lady to such a degree that she at once determined 
in her mind to reward him with an extraor- 
dinarily handsome fee. However, after thinking 
the matter over, a process that took him some 
time, he formed the resolve to do a superfluous 
thing for once and to meet the presumptuous de- 
mand. Slowly and with graceful composure he 
arose from the seat of his innocent beatitude, 
and, having stationed himself on his feet, he 
dreamily contemplated the figure impressed in 
the sand by his body as if in surprise at the ex- 
traordinary feat of exertion that he had already 
accomplished. But when he caught sight of the 
two dainty portmanteaus of the strangers the 
fine features of his face assumed a touching ex- 
pression of gloomy melancholy as if each of them 
weighed at least one hundred pounds. An en- 
couraging look from the young lady, however, 
gave him the power to undertake this unusual 
venture. 

The bags were so light that they seemed to 
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jump up of themselves when he lifted them with 
his powerful hands upon his shoulders; yet he 
plodded on wearily and panting as if a mountain 
weighed down upon him. Amid sighs he showed 
the cheerful couple the way up to the city be- 
tween the vineyard walls, and pushed on sadly 
behind them. Every two minutes he stopped and 
leaned on the wall in the attitude of a person who 
is about to break down from exhaustion. The 
man was several times on the point of growing 
indignant and hurrying him along with harsh 
words to a prompter fulfilment of the task he 
had assumed; but his pretty little wife anticipated 
every threatening outbreak and asked him to 
utilize the moment for the enjoyment of the 
glorious landscape. In spite of the attacks of 
faintness of the overcharged carrier, that in- 
creased in frequency as they proceeded, the 
travelers at length reached the celebrated Hotel 
Pagano, the last arrivals at Capri on that day. 

Beppo was now to receive his reward for all 
the hardships that he had undergone; but before 
he obtained his fee he showed by a brief ques- 
tion that a thinking soul dwelt in his lazy body. 
In the trying journey that he had made he had 
found time, in spite of his zealous nature studies, 
to make silent observations also on the young mar- 
ried couple that had entrusted themselves to his 
guidance, and he arrived at the conclusion that 
they radiated with quite an inordinate, soulful and 
charming happiness that was plainly written on 
the features of both of them. This recognition 
he now voiced in the following simple manner: 
He put the portmanteaus down on the ground, 
and suddenly forgetting his weariness he turned 
confidentially to the charming young lady and 
remarked seriously: “The Signora must be very 
happy?” 

“Yes, indeed, I am, my boy!” she answered, 
laughing merrily. In fact, she needed but to 
laugh and the question was well answered. Her 
husband also laughed heartily. 

“Because your husband is very rich, isn’t that 
why?” continued Beppo, in his psychological in- 
vestigation. Now both of them broke out into 
an exuberant guffaw, and it took them fully a 
minute before they came to. Beppo did not feel 
offended in the least; he waited patiently, and 
fixed his beautiful eyes with deep earnestness 
upon the happy young wife. Why should he not 
permit people to laugh at him, a mere “bestia”? 
Neither do the droll little kittens or kids take 
offense when their pranks are laughed at. 

Finally the lady answered somewhat more se- 
riously and in a warm, tender voice: 

“Oh, no, you foolish boy. I would not be so 
downright happy even if my husband were really 
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rich, not for that reason alone. But he is not 
rich at all, not at all; all that he has and that he 
gives me he earns from year to year by his in- 
dustry and skill. But because I love him with 
all my heart, that is why I am the happiest of 
all the women that travel about in your beautiful 
Italy, and I think that he also feels a tiny little 
bit happy by the side of his cheerful wife.” At 
these words she flung her arm with joyous ten- 
derness around her husband’s waist, and he 
stroked his beard, smiling contentedly, and listen- 
ing with flattered pride to the sweet confession 
from her lips. 

“Give the boy an extra franc!” she whispered 
to him with a smile, and the obedient husband 
immediately put his hand in his pocket with a 
joyous will and came down as handsomely for 
Beppo as if he had really been charged with an 
enormous load. And Beppo did not even suspect 
that he owed his munificent award not to his 
inordinate diligence but to his ingenious and 
graceful questions. 

Beppo remained standing while the kind donors 
disappeared into the interior of the hotel, and 
deliberated as to whether he was in a condition 
to start out on his distant journey homeward, a 
journey of about two minutes. He played with 
his money and rolled over in his reflective soul 
certain cogitations concerning earthly happiness. 

“Tf only my poor sister, Concetta, could become 
as happy as they!” he announced aloud as the 
result of his deliberations. 

At this wish tears appeared in his otherwise 
so serene eyes, and finally he resolved to start on 
his way home. 

It was a miserable little shanty in a dark, 
narrow street that was his home. Mother and 
sister sat at the spinning-wheel as he entered, and 
they opened their eyes in astonishment on hear- 
ing of the great sum of money that he had so un- 
expectedly earned, and which, with scrupulous 
honesty, he instantly deposited in the general 
treasury. 

But the pleasure was not of long duration. In 
a few minutes Concetta again let her tears roll 
down profusely over the flax, and Beppo learned 
that her sweetheart, Giuliano, had been in their 
house just before, and that he again brought the 
old, sad news that his father, an old, hard-hearted, 
grasping miser, still refused to be softened and 
would not give his consent to his son’s marriage 
with a poor girl. 

At this intelligence Beppo’s heart sank within 
him, for he loved his sister with all the power of 
his soul. It was not that she treated him much 
better than the rest, or that she esteemed him 
more highly to any considerable degree; but she 
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was so pretty and dainty, and of such a light and 
cheerful disposition. It was such a pleasure to 
lazy Beppo to look at her as she spun on and on, 
mingling her lively favorite tune with the soft, 
monotonous hum of the spinning wheel. Nor was 
she given to disturb him in this, his innocent en- 
joyment, for it gave her quite a deal of pleasure 
to be conscious of having an interested audience, 
even though it were only her poor brother. For 
this quiet joy that she afforded him daily he was 
heartily grateful and devoted to her; and then he 
was so infinitely proud of her. When the young 
Caprians followed her with admiring looks, as 
with her slender, pliant figure, she moved 
springily across the market, or when even a 
signore would praise her steady, certain grace, 
when she condescended to dance the tarantella 
before strange eyes, then always it was a precious 
' occasion for Beppo to lie stretched upon the 
sand, basking in the sun the whole day long, 
enjoying the great family triumph, and endeavor- 
ing by profound thought to solve the riddle as 
to how it was possible that just he, to wit, Beppo, 
should be able to call that individual who was 
so nearly a type of perfection his sister. 

Finally the father came home and brought an 
item of news that, according to ordinary human 
standards, was not a cheerful one. 

“The mail steamer has brought the intelligence 
that my sister died in Naples. Somebody must go 
there to see after her things. She has no relatives 
except us. It’s not a great deal she could have 
left, but two or three scudi wil] come in handy 
for us when we have to feed every day such 
a lazy, good-for-nothing like Beppo. Then it is 
nothing but right anyway that somebody should 
be present at her funeral; she was my only 
sister.” 

This side-thrust passed at Beppo left him as 
serene as usual on such occasions, but Concetta 
felt called upon this time to defend him by point- 
ing at his rich reward. 

“So?” said his father, “he has already learned 
how to take money? Then here is a fine oppor- 
tunity for him to practice this art without doing 
any work. Beppo, you will sail with the steamer 
to Naples to-morrow, take possession of the in- 
heritance, and attend at the funeral and the mass. 
Do you understand?” 

Beppo understood and nodded in token of as- 
sent. The errand was very acceptable to him, 
inasmuch as it seemed to consist in the main of 
a pleasure trip, and promised to widen consider- 
ably his sphere of observation and his knowledge 
of the world. He rose in the morning beam- 
ing with good cheer. In his countenance was 
written all the joy vf a philosopher who had suc- 


ceeded in unraveling a complicated thought proc- 
ess and to solve beyond dispute a problem of 
epoch-making import. He started on his journey 
with as light and cheerful a spirit as if he were 
going to his own wedding and not to the funeral 
of a dear relative. 

But he did not come back. The steamer arrived 
from Naples two or three times without bringing 
either himself or any intelligence of him, and his 
folks began gradually to abandon themselves to 
the sad conviction that he had lost himself in 
the enormous city and that he could never be 
found again; for how is it possible to fish out 
from a huge river a single little drop that has 
strayed into it? 

Meanwhile, not only they, but the entire little 
town of Capri, were thrown into a lively excite- 
ment by another unheard-of and terrible event, 
the like of which the island had not known within 
the memory of any man living. Giuliano, Con- 
cetta’s lover, precipitated himself one morning 
into their house, and, uttering a loud shriek, pro- 
ceeded amid heart-rending gestures and move- 
ments of his whole body to announce that his 
father had in some mysterious way been robbed 
of all his money during the night. The old man 
kept all his property, after the manner of country 
misers, in cash or in banknotes in a chest which 
stood under his bed, and this chest had disap- 
peared with all that it contained. The old miser 
was reduced to poverty in one night, for the part 
of his property that he had in active use was 
insignificant. The old man abandoned himself 
to his pain with the insane frenzy of which only 
a Southerner is capable. Giuliano was also over- 
come with grief, for it is no small matter to be 
suddenly metamorphosed from a prospective heir 
of a large fortune into an insignificant, property- 
less, workaday individual, notwithstanding that 
the riches of his father thus far had brought him 
more trouble than good. 

Together with the entire community, the police 
was aroused from its profound mental torpor 
and instituted extensive searches. But this ex- 
pert investigation proved nothing further than 
that the thief must have climbed through the 
window or entered stealthily through the door, 
and with remarkable circumspection cribbed the 
money-chest from under the miser’s bed. By 
having established this fact in due and formal 
order, it is true, neither was the thief caught nor 
was a single piece of the many coins restored to 
its former owner. There was not even a trace 
of the money-chest found. 

Fortunately, this state of general anxiety was 
soon overcome by the attention of the Capri 
public being turned to a new. event of no less 
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universal consequence: Beppo returned to Capri 
and brought a large, rich inheritance in hard cash. 
In explanation of this astounding stroke of for- 
tune he deposed that their dear aunt had of late 
years, according to the general report, become a 
very stingy, miserly old hag, and had quietly ac- 
cumulated an immense fortune without givire 
the slightest inkling about it to anyone. Now 
was the jubilation in the house of Beppo great, 
and the poor aunt had certainly never dreamed 
that her departure would occasion such joy among 
her nearest relatives. The entire city, however, 
was more heartily stirred to sympathy by the en- 
richment of the poor family than by the im- 
poverishment of the old miser. 

Beppo received the news of the great robbery 
with the most stoical unconcern, that accorded 
completely with his philosophical view of life. 
But he was instantly led to a conclusion there- 
from, the pronouncement of which caused gen- 
eral astonishment at the wisdom that he had so 
rapidly acquired in the capital. He was of opin- 
ion that, now that the tables were turned, and 
Concetta was the daughter of a rich father, while 
her sweetheart became but the ordinary son of 
a poor father, there could be no valid reason why, 
under these changed circumstances, the marriage 
of the young loving pair should not become an 
established fact. 

The argument was without a flaw, and every- 
body saw it. The father and mother betook them- 
selves forthwith to the miser, and when they 
were gone, Concetta fell on the neck of her wise 
brother, weeping with joy and blessed expecta- 
tion, and she kissed him with as warm and tender 
gratitude as if he were not merely lazy Beppo, 
but a reai, sensible and useful man. To Beppo 
it seemed the most beautiful moment of his life. 

And as if to make this day a day of sheer 
wonders, Beppo now suddenly declared that he 
wanted to do some work. The prudent sister 
availed herself instantly of this favorable dis- 
position and put him to breaking up a pile of 
brushwood into small pieces ready for use as fuel 
in their house. 

With a fiery zeal he seized the first dry piece 
of wood and with a light hand shivered it into 
small splinters. Thereupon he looked proudly 
around to see whether anyone was witness of his 
fruitful activity; but there was nobody in the 
street. 

Five minutes later he took the second piece of 
brushwood and broke it into about half; then 
he regarded with profound contemplation the 
work that his hand had already accomplished. 
What will Concetta say if he is able to show her 
this whole gigantic task completed? 


For fully a quarter of an hour Beppo lost him- 
self in the sweet reverie that this thought stirred up 
in him. Then he seized the piece of brushwood 
anew and broke it up to the end without any pause. 
Two pieces of brushwood done! Ten more such, 
or twenty at the utmost, and all is completed! In 
happy anticipation of his continued, indefatigable 
energy, he leaned on the wall of the house with 
a contented smile, and sank in deep thought. 
Gradually his feet gave way underneath him, his 
back sank softly down on the heap of brushwood, 
and his eyes, clear and open, looked up into the 
benign sky. Thus his parents found him as they 
returned home two hours later. 

And when his father muttered something be- 
tween his teeth from which there came out dis- 
tinctly enough the familiar word “bestia,” it smote 
Beppo’s ear in quite an unaccustomed way; bitter 
and odious was its sound now, and he dared not 
show himself in the presence of his sister. 

Fortunately, neither she nor anyone else paid 
the least attention to him. For under the changed 
aspect of things the old miser gave his assent 
readily, and there was cheer and jubilation galore. 
The day of the wedding was soon to be, and until 
then Beppo never made another attempt to work. 

The day of the marriage ceremony came. Con- 
cetta looked more charming than ever as shie 
walked to church, just as Beppo had imagined it 
in his dreams, and his pride passed into something 
like haughtiness when he noticed among the on- 
lookers the blond signora, who, it seemed to him 
now, did not look half as beautiful as his sister. 
After the sacred ceremony the guests went to 
the house of the miser, and sat down to a slight 
banquet, to which, beside a few friends, were also 
invited the priest and the mayor, as the spiritual 
and mundane representatives for gracing the oc- 
casion. 

Beppo sat unnoticed at the farthermost end of 
the table, and at first helped himself liberally to 
the food and drink. When he reached the point 
at which with the best of will he could take no 
more unto himself, he leaned back in his chair, 
crossed his arms proudly over his chest and 
looked with exultant ecstasy at the radiant young 
couple, “Now she is happier than even the 
strange signora,” thought he. ; 

Suddenly he rose from his chair and in a loud 
and solemn voice asked the priest and the mayor 
whether, according to all the laws of the state 
and of the Church, Concetta and Giuliano were 
now man and wife and irrevocably and in- 
dissolubly united to each other. When with a 
nod of their heads and in a serious and positive 
tone they both answered him in the affirmative, 
he put another and yet stranger question, namely, 
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whether in prison or in the galleys a man was 
compelled to work. They answered this question 
also in the affirmative, and assured him that the 
convicts were kept very strictly to their work, 
for it was the best means to insure their better- 
ment. Thereat Beppo laughed slyly, yet with a 
tinge of melancholy, and, turning to the mayor, 
addressed to him the longest speech of his life: 

“Since, then, this marriage can never be broken, 
I will tell all and confess all that I know. Be 
it known to you, your honor, that it was I who 
stole the money from this old miser, in order that 
Concetta should be able to marry Giuliano. I 
went on foot from Naples to Massa, and from 
there I came here at night and stoie into his 
house through the door, that was not bolted and 
which I opened easily. But I was awfully afraid 
that he might awaken, and it took me almost an 
hour before I got the chest from under the bed. 
Then I ran for my life and came to Massa before 
morning. I threw the chest into the sea, pocketed 
the money, went back to Naples and then brought 
the money here pretending that it was the fortune 
left us by my father’s sister. But she died so 
poor that she did not leave as much as half a 
scudo. Now the old man can get his money back. 
It is all the same. He can’t turn Concetta out of 
his house any more. And, Mr. Mayor, if I am 
locked up I should like to be sent to the island 
of Nisida, in the Bagno prison, so that I can look 
over to Capri from there.” 

Thereupon he stretched forth his hands as if 
offering them for the chains, and burst out into 
violent tears. A terrible screaming and wailing 
and cursing broke forth in wild confusion from 
the entire audience. Beppo was the only one who 
remained calm. But there was no help for it. 
The mayor had to arrest him and deliver him 
into the hands of justice, however much he re- 
gretted to be compelled to do it. Yet he com- 
forted the relatives of the young criminal, and 


especially Concetta, who was in utter despair, as 
much as he could. Of course, Beppo would have 
to be punished, for the law must be upheld under 
all circumstances. Robbery is robbery, and bur- 
glary is the worst form of robbery. But the 
punishment, the mayor assured them, would not 
be severe, for jurymen are also human beings 
and would take into consideration the good mo- 
tive of the bad act. He himself would personally 
throw his influence in his favor to the furthest 
extent possible and the priest would do likewise. 
And however long the term might be made, there 
was still the possibility of a royal pardon that 
might so reduce it as to make it only a serviceable 
warning, so that the prison would become his 
school in which he would learn to do steady and 
regular work. These words had the effect of 
soothing the minds of his parents and Concetta 
to some extent. But in spite of this, when Beppo 
was about to be taken to the mainland to await 
a trial there, as he entered the boat his father 
was overcome with grief and anger, and cried 
aloud: “O Beppo, who could have thought that 
you would bring this shame upon our house! 
Oh, che bestia che tu sei!” 

But Beppo laughed in an unconcerned and kind 
way and said: “Father, I had to learn how to 
work sometime.” 

When the boat sailed off, he called again: “Re- 
member me to the beautiful blonde lady who stays 
in the Pagano Hotel; you have good reason to 
be thankful to her.” 

At this instant he perceived that his sister sank 
on her knees at the shore and buried her beautiful 
countenance in her hands; but Giuliano raised her 
and put her head on his bosom, and there it re- 
mained as long as Beppo could distinguish her. 
And then he stretched himself supinely on the 
boat at full length, looked dreamily into the blue 
sky and abandoned himself to a full and hearty 
enjoyment of his last free “dolce far niente.” 





Solomon Improved On 


“Go to the ant,” may be advice 
That’s very good, ’tis true; 
But simply have a picnic, and 
The ants will come to you. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Much the Same 


“She told him she simply could not make up 
her mind to be the wife of a poor man.” 

“He isn’t a poor man, though.” 

“No; but he soon would be if she married him.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 


Philosophy from the Philistine 


Men who say they have exhausted life, merely 
mean that life has exhausted them. 





When we reach Utopia we always find the map 
has deceived us, and so we sail on. This is 
Progress. 





The New Thought is that peculiar proclivity to 
explain the thing before you understand it. 





If you must disparage a bit, speak ill of the 
dead—they can stand it. 


— ot 
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